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Foreword 


Re-prints have become a modern craze. Many books 
have been reprinted indiscriminately since the inception of 
Pakistan. Old may be gold for a publisher, but it may be a 
disappointment for a serious reader as all old books are not 
rare books and worthy of being reprinted. 

It is really disappointing that our scholars and distin¬ 
guished authors have not come up to the task of discovering 
the real-self of Pakistan. To their credit there is nothing 
but trash. 

Baluchistan holds some of the most chequered and 
fascinating romances of history. The high barren valleys of 
Baluchistan have recently been making history. A party of 
archaeologists exploring the Quetta Valley has discovered 
what some scholars think is the oldest alphabet in the world. 
Rich artistic treasures were brought to light. Among them was 
the oldest model of a horse discovered in this Province and a 
number of female statues, exquisitely modelled, which seem 
to presage the later developments of Indo-Pakistan art On 
one mound, the earliest settled village—Killi Gul Mohammad 
so far known in the sub-continent was discovered. It had 
been occupied by men so primitive that they did not even 
know the art of making pots. At other places, settlements 
more than 3,000 years old were found Much, then, has 
been found, but much more remains to be done before we 
can even sketch the early history of Pakistan. 
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Ono of our basic problems is to discover Pakistan. 
Politically it was achieved in August, 1947, but what called 
it into existence and what it stood for still remains to be 
fulfilled. And this fulfilment is directly connected with the 
discovery of Pakistan itself, that is a clear understanding 
and grasp of culture developed in these areas long before 
Pakistan, long before the advent of Islam, even long before 
of the coming of /ndo-Aryanx. for only then can we main¬ 
tain a unity of time, have feet to stand upon and to know 
our own place. 

Unfortunately the areas now comprising Pakistan were 
the areas mostly neglected. After the creation of Pakistan, 
it was hoped that the areas forming Pakistan will be brought 
into full historical light and Baluchistan being the most back¬ 
ward, was the most expectant of such a treatment. But 
strong enough our scholars and authors concentrated 
on the history and culture of Indo-Pakistan as a whole 

though with a slight Muslim bias the tradition of laboriously 
set and left by the archeologists, orientalists and Pa^istan- 

logists like Sir John Marshal, Mr. Ernest Mackay, Prof. 
Staurr. Piggot, Dr. G. A. Grierson, Longworth Dames, T.J.L. 
Mayer, Dr. Earnest Trumpp, Sir Denys De. S. Bray, etc. was 
not pursued, even the information collected by them was not 
adequately incorporated and assimilated. This attitude was 
neither national nor rational and if it was allowed to continue 
the faith pinned in the creation of Pakistan was bound to 
be shaken. 

The Brahuis being the direct remnants of the founder 
of Indus Valley civilization are decidedly the most ancient 
people of Pakistan. They speak a Dravidian language called 
Brahui, and their present existence and residence suggest 
that the Dravidian people who are now mainly confined to 
the Deccan, once inhabited here on their way presumably to 
Mesopotamia. 

As per 1961 Census of Pakistan (Vol: I PP. TV 39) 
there are 365,800 Brahuis. The bulk of them inhabits the 
central regions of Baluchistan. There are settlements of 
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Brahui also in Sind and other regions of Pakistan, Afgha¬ 
nistan, Iran, and Turkmanistan (USSR). Thus the total popu¬ 
lation is about 6,00,0090 according to the present estimation. 

The ancient land of Baluchistan is to-day like a land 
reborn. Not until 1947 did it become free after years of 
British rule. Since that time many changes affect every one 
of its lap, from the poor villagers plodding down a dusty 
donkey track to the university educated Baluchistan hurrying 
through a crowded town street to his law office. Even new 
processes in the technical development of the Brahui (espe¬ 
cially in those areas where they found intermingled in an 
alien setting) their ethnical consideration is on the move. 
As the grave inheritance of the colonial past in Pakistan 
withers away the percentage of education has swollen. 
3,700 literate people among the Brahui were recorded in 1961 
(Census of Pakistan, Population 1961 Vol : —pp iv-19). 
Evidently, the ethnic consciousness of the Brahui has become 
more distinct, a process which seems to be attested by a 
rapid growth in the numbers from 218,600 in 1951 to 365,803 
in 1961, that is by 66.8 percent. 

In present day, the Brahui occupying the heart of 
Pakistani Baluchistan is a survivor of the ancient Dravidian 
speaking population. The study of the Brahui Language 
folk songs and generics of customary poems show that its 
development for a long time indeed was an isolated case, 
without any contact with the other Dravidian Languages and 
cultures, and in the teeth of Indo-Aryan Languages—Baluchi. 
Pashto, Punjabi, Saraiki, Sindhi etc. 

In this historical perspective the importance of Denys 
De. S. Bray’s monumental work—The Brahui Language—can 
be well imagined. 

The Brahui Academy, Quetta, is one of the learned 
bodies of Pakistan aided by Provincial Government. Its 
main reference of work is to publish academic books on 
Brahui Language and Literature. Its immediate concern is 
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to provide text books to fulfil the need of students of the 
Brahui Language courses of the University of Baluchistan, 
Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education, Quetta, 
Service Commission and Pakistan Study Centre. Secondly to 
reprint rare books which help to undcstand the development 
of Pakistani culture in historical perspective. 

The present reprint serves both the purpose and since its 
publication in 1907, it is comendable for scholars and students 
alike. Moreover, upto this date its credibility is unquestion¬ 
able. 


Quetta 

Aug’ 14, 1977 ABDUR RAHMAN BRAHUI 
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preface. 

rpHE language spoken in and round Kalat, the capital of 
the Khanate and the meeting-place of Sarawan and 
Jhalawan, is regarded by most llrahuis as preserving the 
purest form of their speech, and it is this language which is 
analysed in the following pages. While passing reference 
is made to the more important divergencies between the 
Sarawan and Jhalawan branches of the language, I have not 
allowed myself to be tempted aside into the interesting 
bypaths of dialectical variants. I have been content to 
state what l regard as the standard usage, undeterred by 
the consciousness that, however clearly defined the rule, 

exceptions might possibly be culled from some dialect or 
other to confound it. 

Four years’ residence in Baluchistan has left me. free to 
pursue the study of Brahui independently of the work of my 
predecessors, and of the authorities quoted at the end of this 
volume the only one from which I have wittingly derived 
assistance is Bishop Caldwell’s ‘ Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South-Indian Family of Languages.’ Here, 
however, my debt has been great. Although Bishop Caldwell, 
working on material necessarily very imperfect and often 
incorrect, accorded Brahui but a-cursory examination in 
his masterly treatise, his lucid analysis of the grammatical 
system of the Dravidian languages yields an insight into 
the structure of Brahui which would otherwise be hardly 
possible. 
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PREFACE. 

To Mr. T. 0. Hughes of the Political Department I owe 
my first introduction to this strangely neglected field of 
linguistic research, and throughout my labours he has 
gencrouslv allowed me to draw on his intimate know ledge of 
the Brahuis and their language. It has been my singularly 
«>ood fortune that my manuscript passed through the expert 
hands of Dr. Sten Konow, the editor of the Dravidian section 
of the Linguistic Survey of India, and much of my material 
has been recast in the light of his valuable suggestions. 

But it is, after all, to the Brahuis themselves that I have 
been most indebted, and to none more than to Mirza Sher 
Muhammad, son of Ghaus Muhammad, Zahri, to whose 
patient and critical mind much of the accuracy and fulness 
of this analysis of his mother-tongue is indirectly due. 

D. de S. B. 

Quetta , January 1908. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Brahuis. 

Who the Brahuis 1 2 are, and whence they have found their 
way into Baluchistan, are questions that still await answer. 
Even the origin of their name is obscure. The fanciful 
derivation from ba-roh-i, ‘hill-man,’ may be dismissed at 
once, despite the fact that the people about the Heliuand are 
sometimes called, by distinction it might seem, na-rohi or men 
of the plain ; the explanation that they are the old inhabitants 
of Biroea is only valuable as embodying their own cherished 
tradition that they came from Aleppo, while the more 
plausible suggestion that they are the descendants of an 
eponymous hero Bra ho or Ibrahim, though ingenious, is not 
wholly convincing. 

Although the Khanate of Kalat may nowadays be 
regarded as the home of the Brahuis, they are found in 
varying numbers in most parts of Baluchistan; northwards 
they reach into the Afghan district of Shorawak; to the 
west they stretch along the Nushki trade-route through the 
sparsely populated Chaghai tract as far as Seistan, where 
a small colony has set its abode. Numerically they are the 
strongest tribe in Baluchistan, numbering roughly 300,000 
souls, or more than thrice the strength of the Baluch actually 
resident in the country to which he has given his name.* But 
their numerical strength is deceptive, for the Brahuis at the 

1 The name of both people and language is BnThiii: a common corruption 
of it is Brohf. 

2 Vide the Baluchistan Census Beport of 1901. The statistics do not of 
course cover Persian Mekran to which the term Persian Baluchistan is some¬ 
times applied. It is particularly unfortunate that no linguistic census was 
taken in Baluchistan. 

B 2 
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THE BRAHUI LANGUAGE. 


present day are not a separate race but an amalgamation of 
independent units, bound together by the bond of common 
good and ill. The gathering of these units round a Brahui 
nucleus into a semi-military organisation, subdivided into two 
main groups, the Sarnwans and the Jhalawans, the uplanders 
and the lowlanders, with the Khan of Kalat at their head, 
forms tho history of the rise of the Brahui Confederacy. 

The Brahuis themselves have no false idea of the purity of 
their race. The popular opinion on the subject is summed up 
very fairly in the analysis of the Brahui tribe furnished by 
the ex-Khan of Kalat for the last Census. According to him, 
the true Bi’ahuis who came from Aleppo are only represented 
by the Ahmadzai (the ruling family of Kalat), the Iltazai, 
Mirwari, Gurgnari, Sumalari and Kalandrari; the Bangalzai, 
Langav and Lahri are Baluch; the Baisani, Sarparra 
and Shahwani are Afghans; the Kurd and Mamasani (or 
Muhammad Hasni) came from Persia; the Mengal, Bizanjav, 
Sajdi and Zahri are Jadgal or Jats; while the Muhammad 
Shahi and Nichari are the oldest inhabitants of the country. 
Into the accuracy of this analysis it is not necessary to enter 
here. Though it cannot be accepted in its entirety, and leaves 
out of account the heterogeneous composition of many of the 
sub-sections themselves, it at any rate bears eloquent witness 
to the conglomerate nature of the Confederacy. 

But despite the mixed character of the race it is as a rule 
not difficult to recognise the typioal Brahui. Somewhat 
below the medium height, with oval face, round eyes, and 
high, slender nose, he is framed in a less imposing mould 
than the Pathan or Baluch proper. 

The Brahuis are essentially a pastoral people, breeders qf 
sheep and goats ; in the more favoured parts of the country 
they rear horses and cattle. Lazy _and unenterprising, they 
make poor agriculturists. The extremes of heat and cold and 
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tho general poverty of the country necessitate periodical 
migrations, and in the winter there is an exodus of the 
Jhalawans through the Mula pass into Sind, and of the 
Sarawans down the Bolan to the Kachhi plain. But though 
nomads in this restricted sense, they cling with a strange 
tenacity to their somewhat inhospitable country, in marked 
contrast to the world-travelled Pathan. They are law-abiding 
and amenable to the influence of their particular Sardar, yet 
have no liking for the trammels of regular discipline. Their 
distaste for discipline and their home-keeping instinct are 
among the chief reasons why the race with its warlike 
traditions is almost unrepresented in our army. 

Though not so laughter-loving as the Pathan, the Brahui 
is not without a quiet sense of humour. He is childishly 
fond of show; he is at the same time remarkably uncleanly 
in his person. He is no fanatic: his normal attitude towards 
matters religious is one of philosophic calm. His faith is by 
no means fashioned according to the strict letter of Muham¬ 
madan orthodoxy. Any attempt on the part of the m ullah 
to encroach on mundane affairs is jealously resented, and 
even within the sphere of religion his influence is curiously 
limited. Signs are indeed not lacking that it is only in 
relatively modern times that Islam has gained a firm footing 
among the people. To this day belief in evil spirits, who 
may be warded off by charms and exorcised by sacrifices 
of blood and the frenzy of the devil-dancer, is all but 
universal. 

The Brahui regards his duty towards his neighbour 
as one of his first duties towards his God, and more oareful 
housewives than one have been divorced by their indignant 
husbands for neglecting to show due hospitality when left 
in charge of the home. Extravagantly hospitable himself, 
he makes inordinate demands on the hospitality of others. 
A& Nasir Khan the Great used to say, the Brahuis have only 
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to see a bone in your hand, and they will run up like dogs 
from all sides for a bite. 

He has little of the Pathan’s pride of race and language. 
On the contrary, though he may naturally be chary of 
putting the admission into words, he usually accepts as 
a matter of course the claims of both Pathan and Baluch to 
be his superior in race, and certainly displays a distinct 
alacrity to trace a non-Brahui descent whenever he can 
do so With decency. It is significant that no Baluch with 
proper pride would stoop to give his daughter in marriage to 
a Brahui; the Brahui, needless to say, marries his daughter 
into a Baluch family without a scruple. 

This lack of proper racial pride is probably intimately 
related to the diffidence of the Brahui as to his language. 
There is a very general feeling among his neighbours that 
Brahui is a strange language, a jargon too uncouth for 
‘ gentility,’ and the feeling is shared in some measure by the 
Brahuis themselves, who do not hesitate to employ Baluchi 
or Pashtu on the slightest excuse. It must be remembered 
that, thanks to intermarriage in the individual family and 
the mixed character of the race, nearly every Brahui is 
at least bilingual. The present Khan of Kalat, for instance, 
used to talk Brahui to his mother and Baluchi to his father 
and brothers. Some of the Brahui tribes hardly speak 
Brahui at all; thus the Mirwaris, true Brahuis though they 
are reputed to be, speak Baluchi almost to a man. 

The Brahui Language. 

The heterogeneous character of the Brahui tribe is re¬ 
flected in his language Not only Baluchi and Persian but 
Sindhi and Panjabi have been laid under tribute to swell his 
vocabulary. In view of the large Baluch admixture in the 
race it is not surprising to find considerable traces of Baluchi 
in the language; the influence of Pashtu on the other hand 
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has been curiously small. But the predominant element 
is Persian—including of course Arabic—which has made its 
way into the language, largely no doubt through Baluchi 
but probably to an equal extent directly. Geographical con¬ 
tiguity is chiefly responsible for the extensive contributions 
of Sindhi, and for the less important borrowings from Panjabi 
and other languages. The extent to which these additions 
have been made varies naturally in the different tribes 
according to their geographical position; thus the speech of 
the Jhalawans, and notably of the Zahris, contains a large 
Sindhi leaven, while Baluchi has made marked encroachments 
on the Sarawan dialects. The staudard language, which is 
analysed in this work, is the Middle Brahui spoken in and 
near Kalat, where Jhalawan and Sarawan meet. 

That the Brahui vocabulary has been susceptible to 
outside influence is not surprising. It is rather a matter for 
surprise that the language has been able to maintain a vigor¬ 
ous individuality, instead of succumbing, as many isolated 
families and one of the purest sections, the Mirwan, have 
succumbed, to the Aryan languages which hem it id around. 
Nor must the other side of the question be overlooked: it 
would not be hard to point to many traces of Brahui 
influence in the Baluchi vocabulary, and even Sindhi, at any 
rate the Sindhi of the frontier, could probably be shown to 
be a debtor as well as a creditor, though of course to a much 

lesser degree. 

But however greatly the Brahui is indebted to alien races 
for the peopling of his tribe and for the vocabulaiy of hiB 
language, the nucleus of both tribe and language seems to be 
essentially his own. Eliminate all foreign elen ents from his 
tribe, and we are left with a people whose kinship with the 
races to which it has opened its ranks, or by W'hich it is 
geographically surrounded, has, to say the least, yet to be 
proved. And if we lop oft the foreign overgrowth which 
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has twined itself so luxuriantly round his speech, there is 
laid bare the trunk of a language, helplessly crippled it is 
true, but preserving from the wreckage its internal structure 
practically unscathed. And it is to the internal structure or 
grammatical system of a language that we must look, and 
not to the accretions, suggestive witnesses though these aie 
to the subsequent chapters in its life’s history, to discover 
the source from which it has sprung. An analysis of Brahui 
discloses no kinship to the Aryan languages which have 
contributed so richly to its vocabulary, but reveals a clear 
and unmistakable resemblance to the Dravidian languages of 
Southern India, only to be explained on the assumption that 
it is descended from the same stock. 


The Relationship of Brahui to Dravidian. 

The Brahui language is agglutinative, and in this aspect 
it belongs, speaking in the broadest sense, to the same stage of 
development as the Dravidian language-group. This, indeed, 
proves little or nothing; but the argument of kinship rests on 
a surer foundation than a casual analogy of structure. The 
grammatical relations of the noun in Brahui are shown, .as in 
Dravidian, by means of suffixes, and most, if not all, of the 
suffixes, whether expressive of case-relations or of plural 
number, are traceable to the same source as Dravidian. 
Even more direct is the evidence of the pronoun, that faithful 
repository of the secret of a language’s origin. Of the 
personal pronouns, the pronoun of the second person in both 
numbers is in essentials the same as in Dravidian, and a 
Dravidian relationship is discernible in the pronoun’ of the 
first person, despite the ravages wrought by phonetic decay 
The reflexive in Brahui and Dravidian has preserved one 
uniform type with singular consistency, while the Brahui 
demonstratives are only explicable in the light of their 
dravidian counterpart*. The family likeness i 8 but thinly 
dialed .n the .uterrogatives. and several of the indefinite 
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pronouns are stamped with the same birthmark. The 
Dravidian relationship of the first three numerals, often, 
though perhaps erroneously, regarded as only less significant 
witnesses to the origin of a language than the personal 
pronouns, is hardly open to question, and it is interesting to 
find that Brahui and Drayidian, in the absence of an ordinal 
proper formed from the first cardinal, employ the same device 
and even, it would appear, the same root to express it. The 
case of the verb is naturally more complex, but the evidence 
cannot be gainsaid. The most palpable analogies are to be 
found in the pronominal terminations 'of the plural, in the 
formation of the causal, and above all in the organic negative 
conjugation. These do not, however, exhaust all the relevant 
points in the evidence; indeed, though the Brahui verb is 
not devoid of characteristic peculiarities of its own, it may 
safely be said—and the remark applies with equal force 
to the language as a whole—that a full understanding of 
it would be impossible without the help of the Dravidian 
languages. 

This kinship of the language of the Brahuis on the north¬ 
west frontier of the Indian Empire with the remote Dravidian 
languages of the south is of such signal interest that it 
seems advisable to sketch in lightly this skeleton outline of 
the evidences on which the kinship is claimed. But room 
cannot be found in this essay for an exhaustive treatment of 
the theme: gaps will necessarily be left in the arguments, 
difficulties will be glossed over, all but the most salient features 
omitted, and the conclusions stated in an inevitably dogmatic 
form. A full presentation of the case in all its ramifications 
must in fact be reserved for a separate volume. 

The Brahui noun more especially asserts its claim to 
kinship with Dravidian in the suffixes it employs to express 
the plural number and case-relations. The essential mark of 
the Brahui plural is - k. This is identical with one of the 
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Miftixes in Gondi, Mini there is little d//ubt thftt tliAxe 
two language* have preserved the initial porti'm of the 
characteristic plural suffix *kat (-yul) of Dravidian, just am 
nothing hut the final jiortion -/*« ha* survived in Telugu. 
That - leal, {-gal) seems properly applied in the Dravidian 
language-group to neuter nouns is no serious objection, even 
apart from the fact that the Dravidian usage itself in by 
no meaiiH uniform. Though probably a mere coincidence, it 
is of some interest to find that -gal appears in Brahui, but 
less commonly than in Baluchi, as a suffix with plural 
significance: Juz-gal, for instance, mean* ‘ thieves/ and 
the Menyal were originally, apparently, the Mens. The 
Dravidian rational plural suffix ar, which is by the by 
undoubtedly enshrined in the Brahui verbal terminations 
of the second and third persons plural, is often coupled with 
the irrational plural suflix -gal, and this compound rational 
plural -argaf seems on all fours with the compound suffix 
-#-& of what may he called the ‘ personal’ pluial in Brahui. 
the -s- of which appears to have been derived from an 
original -?* according to a common phonetic interchange. A 
plural suffix -*£, it may be remarked, is found both in Kui 
and Gondi. 


There is only one declension of the Brahui noun. As in 
Dravidian, the suffixes by which case-relation* are expressed 
are the same in the singular and plural, with one exception. 
There is, however, this difference in the declension of the 
two numbers : in the singular the suffixes are added directly 
to the crude haw- in the plural (and this applies partially 
to the reflexive and both numbers of the personal pronouns) 
they are added to an oblique haw. Both system* of (j ecl# . n . 
sion are found in Dravidian, though not with the Mme 
differentiation in the case of the two numbers. 


Thw tW0 , e,;Di,ivB in It rail ui, for th . 

DOUD ,m?UUr ' •“ "" ,h - noua plural anU the 
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and reflexive pronouns. Both suffixes are employed in 
Gondi. It is interesting to note that there are parallels in 
Dravidian to this specialisation in the use of the two suffixes. 
Thus -a forms the plural genitive of all nouns in Telugu 
without exception, while -ni is similarly confined to the 
singular. Again, although -in is the genitive suffix most 
commonly used in Tamil, -a is the classical genitive suffix of 
the personal and reflexive pronouns 

The Brahui dative-accusative suffix -e is the same in 
form as the Malayalam -e, which is no doubt related to the 
Tamil -c*. The objection that these suffixes in Dravidian 
express the accusative only is not serious. Such extensions 
of meaning crop up everywhere; thus ‘ him / an original 
dative, and the German ‘ euch y an original accusative, have 
to serve in the modern languages as dative and accusative 
alike, while instances occur in plenty in the minor Dravidian 
dialects. A fact more hard to account for would have been 
the absence of a Brahui representative of -k (with variants), 
the universal dative suffix in the Dravidian language group. 
There seems, however, no reason to doubt that the suffix 
-ki, which denotes much the same as a dative of interest, 
is traceable to this root. Yet another representative is 
apparently to be found in the latter part of the suffix 
-iekd, ‘ up to,’ which seems to be an example of the com¬ 
pounding of two case-signs by a process familial* both 
in Indo-European and Dravidian. The initial portion -it 
appears in Brahui as a separate suffix meaning ‘ at,’ and it 
is clear that the coupling of case-suffixes meaning ‘ at ’ and 
‘ to ’ would result naturally in a compound suffix meaning 
4 up to.’ If the Brahui -is is related to the Dravidian loca¬ 
tive -il — and the phonetic interchange has ample authority— 
the suffix - is-ka would constitute a perfect parallel to the 
Tamil locative-directive -il-ku ; compounded as this is with 
a locative and dative. 
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The Brahui instrumental -at is not infrequently used 
with a quasi-locative force, and it seems probable that it is 
derived from the same source as the locative - atl . Obvious 
analogies are afforded by Telugu and Tulu. In Telugu the 
classical instrumental -fa {-to) is identical with the locative, 
and is derived from the inflexional -ti (- ti ), which is itself 
sometimes used as a locative. Similarly the Tulu instru¬ 
mental - d'du seems closely related to the locative -dn or 
-d\ -tu or -t\ The resemblance of the Telugu suflixes to 
the suffixes in Brahui is particularly strong. 

But perhaps the most striking example of the relation¬ 
ship of the Brahui and Dravidiau case-suffixes is to be found 
in the conjunctive. Not only is -to, the abbreviated form 
of the Telugu conjunctive, identical with the suffix in Brahui, 
the longer form -todu seems to be preserved in the Brahui 
full-word tud, ‘accompanying,’ ‘in company with.’ If this 
is the case, the evidence of Brahui would apparently have a 
relevant bearing on the vexed question whether the Tamil 
-odu or the Telugu -todu represents the truer form of the 
Dravidian conjunctive suffix. 

It is an interesting feature of Brahui that all but the 
three first numerals have been borrowed from outside, a fact 
which is expressed in another form by their neighbours in 
the taunt that they have had to teach the Brahuis to count 
beyond three. The numeral is in fact an epitome of the 
whole language: the bulk of the numerals as of the voca¬ 
bulary of the language generally have been grafted from 
outside ; but this foreign overgrowth is linguistically far less 
significant than the native roots. Few races which can boast 
a developed language at all have had to borrow the first three 
numerals, however much they may have to thank the outside 
world for the rest of their arithmetical stock-in-trade 

While all but the first three cardinals have been draw n 
often in a corrupted form, from Persian,, the first three' are 
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regarded by the Brahuis themselves as their own exclusive 
property. A comparison with Dravidian will satisfactorily 
disprove such an idea. One of the peculiarities of these 
numerals is that each presents itself in a two-fold shape: 
asit, irat, musit are nouns of number, while asi, ird, musi 
are numeral adjectives. The Dravidian numeral is two-fold 
in precisely the same way. But the family likeness strikes 
much deeper. The root of the second numeral in Brahui 
*f- is absolutely identical with the root throughout Dravidian. 
It may seem unjustifiable to relate as- to or-, the root of 
the first numeral in Dravidian, but the interchange not 
only of r and s but also of o and a is otherwise established. 
The connection between mu8- and mur-, the Dravidian root 
of the third numeral, is more easily detected, for the included 
vowel has been left unchanged. 

As in Dravidian, the ordinals in Brahui are formed from 
the cardinals by means of suffixes. To this general rule 
Brahui and Dravidian have one exception in common. In 
both the first ordinal is founded not on the first cardinal, 
but on a base meaning ‘ front,’ ‘before.* This device is of 
course famib'ar enough in the Indo-European language-group, 
but the relationship of the Brahui base muh , mon , to the 
Dravidian mu, mun; seems unmistakable. 

We pass on to the personal pronouns with the feeling 
that the Dravidian kinship will reveal itself here if any¬ 
where. And the evidence is clear. Especially is this the 
case with regard to the pronoun of the second person, 
nominative singular ni, plural num. M is indeed the 
normal form of the second person singular throughout 
Dravidian; the nominative plural in classical Kanarese 
is nlm, while uum is one of the oblique bases in Tamil. 
The fact that the more characteristic form of the Dravidian 
plural, of which the Tamil nir is a typical representative, 
reappears, docked of its initial consonant, in the form Ir 
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(with variants) as a pronominal termination in the DraA idian 
verb, is not without significance, for this termination with 
slight modification, and in the negative verb with hardly 
any modification at all, is consistently used in Brahui. 

The ordinary forms of the Dravidian pronoun of the first 
person are dw, yan , nan in the singular, with dm, yam, natn 
in the plural, in which the final -» and *m are almost cer¬ 
tainly mere marks of number; the triple forms are probably 
variations of the same base. There can be no doubt of the 
relationship of the Brahui first person plural nan to the 
Dravidian nam. Apart from the fact that in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case there is no need for a pluralising 
particle in Brahui, the change from - m to -n, which is in 
itself not uncommon and which occurs indeed in the 
Dravidian pronouns, would be induced naturally by the 
attraction of the initial n. 

There remains the first person singular « with its oblique 
base kan-. Though Caldwell, while regarding ni, num, nan 
as Dravidian, was unable to recognise any Dravidian rela¬ 
tionship here, it would be strange if the pronoun of the first 
person were derived in the singular from a source other 
than tl^at of its plural and the pronoun of the second person 
in both numbers, and it is doubtless a right instinct to 
endeavour to trace its origin to the same stock before adopting 
Caldwell’s forlorn comparison with the Babylonian dnaka. 
And we may do so, I think, without misgiving. If the final 
-» of the Dravidian pronouns is merely a mark of singular 
number, it would be no matter for surprise to find that it is 
liable to be dropped. It is in fact discarded regularly in the 
second person singular, ni being rarely ousted by the full 
form nin; Tulu goes a step further and discards both initial 
and final n, leaving the vowel i as the sole representative of 
the second person singular. The same has been the case 
*rith regard to e, the pronoun of the first person singular in 
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Telugu, and. with this Telugu & we may fairly compare the 
Brahui nominative singular i. It is indeed not impoesible 
that these two dialects have preserved the purest form of the 
pronoun. The explanation of the appearance of an initial 
k- in the inflexional base involves too elaborate a chain of 
phonetic interchanges to find a convenient place here. 

The relationship of the Brahui reflexive ten to tan , which 
persists throughout the Dravidinu language-group, is happily 
self-evident. The only points of difference lie in the fact 
that the pronoun in Brahui is common to both numbers, and 
in slight variations in the idiom. As the final -n seems to 
he simply the sign of the singular number as in the personal 
pronouns, it is possible that the curious enclitic pronoun of 
the third person -ta (it occasionally appears by the by in 
the form -tan) is derived from the same base, though its use 
as an enclitic points clearly to foreign influence. 

The case of the demonstrative is of peculiar interest 
Prom an internal point of view the Brahui demonstrative 
is remarkably irregular and manifold in form. The ordinary 
forms of the nominative singular are da (hie), e (Me) 0 (it) 
but the oblique cases in the singular, with possibly a few 
exceptions, are based on dad, ed, od, forms which may be 
and sometimes must be, used in the nominative singular 
The presence of this -d, which is changed in the oblique 
eases to -r-, cannot be explained fiom Brahui itself, anv 
more than the strange insertion of -/- in the commonest 
form of the plural, ddfk , efk, ofk. It is no mean corrobora¬ 
tion of our argument that we have to go to Dravidian 
for the explanation of both. Dravidian like Brahui has 
a three-fold demonstrative, the remote, the proximate, and 
the mediate. They are formed from three demonstrative 
liases a i, u, by suffixing the signs of gender and number. j n 
Tamil to take a typical case, these gender-number suffixes, 
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with the exception of the neuter-singular'sign - d, 1 >egin 
with a vowel, and require in consequence a euphonic *»• 
to prevent hiatus. Thus the neuter gender ^demonstratives 
are a-du, i-du, u-dn in the singular, and a-v-ei, i-v-ei, 
u-v-ei in the plural. It may be safely asserted that herein 
lies the explanation not only of the Brahui demonstratives 
singular dad, ed, od, but also of the plural ddfk, efk, ofk, 
notwithstanding certain difficulties which cannot now be 
discussed. The ~d in the singular is in fact a survival of 
the neuter-singular sign, though it loses all force of gender 
in Brahui, while the -f- is an even more meaningless 
survival of the euphonic -v In both cases the ration d'Hre 
of the consonant has gone, but the sounds themselves have 
been preserved in much the same purposeless way as the 
euphonic addition has usurped the initial position in the 
Telugu masculine singular demonstratives vddu, vldu. 

It may seem a far cry from the Dravidian yd-v-ar, who ? 
(masculine and feminine plural) to the Brahui der, who? 
(masculine and feminine in both numbers). But the chain 
of relationship is complete. Ydvar is used in colloquial 
Tamil as a singular also, and as such is abbreviated to ydr; 
ydr , moreover, in Tulu becomes yer, and finally in both Tulu 
and Kanarese there is that unexpected change from y to d 
which constitutes the last link between the Tamil ydvar and 
the Brahui der. Nor is this all. Yd, the Dravidian inter¬ 
rogative base, is used in High Tamil by itself as a pronoun, 
and thus the alternative form de of the Brahui nominative 
and, possibly, the apparently irregular but invariable form 
dinnd of the genitive singular are explained The shortening 
of the included vowel in the genitive’is characteristically 
Dravidian. 

The interrogative base in Dravidian appears also as e 
probably an older and purer form of the base than yd, 
and this in the form o- has several representatives in Brahui. 
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Notable among those are ant , what ? (cf Malayalam endu), 

ama, how? (cf. Telugu emi, why?), at, how many? (cf 
Tamil cft^nai), and a-khadav. how much ?— which isespecia'ly 
interesting as being a compound of the Brahui interrogative 
base a - and a corruption of the loan-word qndr, quantity. 

It is unnecessary in this rapid survey to trace the evi¬ 
dences of a Dravidian relationship through all the intricacies 
of the Brahui verb; it will suffice to indicate a few*of the 
more palpable features of analogy. As regards the pronominal 
terminations we are on safe ground in comparing the 
plural terminations -n, -re, -r with the Dravidian -m, -r, -r 
(with vowel additions). The peculiar difficulties which beset 
the terminations in the singular appear to resolve them¬ 
selves on a closer examination into fresh proof of a Dravidian 
relationship. Thus the obvious conclusion that the two¬ 
fold termination of the first person singular in the affirm¬ 
ative, which appears as -v in present-future time and as-/ 
in the past and all other tenses which are compounded 
*ith the substantive verb, is not in origin pronominal at 

all, but the distinctive mark of time, is significantly corro¬ 
borated by the fact that r (with phonetic variants p, b ) and 
t are the characteristic marks of present-future and past 
time respectively in Dravidian. 

An apposite confirmation of this explanation is to be 
found in the organic negative conjugation, one of the most 
interesting characteristics which Brahui has in com non with 
Dravidian. At first sight it might seem that Brahui employs 
two negative infixes, - pa - (occasionally modified to -fa-) in 
the present-future, and -ta- in the past, thus possessing a 
more complicated system than Dravidian. But viewed in 
the light of the foregoing explanation, the complexity dis¬ 
appears, and the negative formative, docked of p (f) and 
t, the signs of time, issues as -a-, the fundamental negative 
formative in Drav idian. 
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Turning to the causal verb, we find the Brahui causal 
formative •if palpably related to -vi, the causal formative 
in Tamil. It is a curious double coincidence, and probably 
more than a coincidence, that the sign of present-future 
time should be practically identical with the causal formative 
in both languages. 

I pass by the case of indefinite pronouns or pronominal 
adjectives, like pen, other; of demonstrative adverbs, like 
ddngi, engi, in this and that direction; of postpositional 
nouns, like mon, muh, before, keragk, below; and of isolated 
words of every-day use, like Jchaf, ear, khan, eye, bd. mouth. 
hal, mouse, muru, hare, Jcfeal, stone, pi, excreta, tad, resistance. 
ahot, crooked, chat, destroyed, chunak , small, hanen, sweet. 
pusknn, new, mutkun, old, kuning, to eat, hining, to lamb, 
etc., banning, to come (roots ba -, bar-), Lining, to hear, allau, 
it was not all of which with numerous others are related 
to corresponding words in Dravidian according to certain 
phonetic laws, which are for the most part fairly easily 
defined. Such words hardly belong to the internal structure 
of the language, and their evidence, though interesting and 
important, is subsidiary to the main argument. But I 
cannot refrain from singling out the obvious relationship 
of the Brahui words palh, milk, telh , scorpion, to the 
Dravidian equivalents pal, tel, the special significance of 
which lies in the fact that the former contain the indescrib¬ 
able aspirated cerebral lh, the shibboleth of the Brahui 
language. 

There can be but one verdict on this evidence. This 
verdict is not that of Caldwell, who summed up his final 
position in the words “The Brahui language, considered as 
a whole, seems to be derived from the same source as the 
Panj&bi and Sindhi, but it evidently contains a Dravidian 
element,*' but the converse, first suggested by Lassen in the 
early days of the study of the language and reasserted by 
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Trump? a quarter of a century ago. The Brahui language is 
sprung from the same source as the Dravidian language 
uroup; it has freely absorbed the alien vocabulary of Persian, 
Baluchi, Sindlii and other neighbouring languages, but in 
spite of their inroads its grammatical system has preserved 
a sturdy existence. 

One word in conclusion. We can no longer argue with 
the childlike faith of our forefathers from philology to 
ethnology, and assume without further ado that this race of 
Baluchistan, whose speech is akin to the languages of the 
Dravidian peoples of Southern India, is itself Dravidian; 
that it is in fact the rearguard or the vanguard-according 
to the particular theory we may atfect-of a Dravidian 
migration from North to South or from South to North. 
Such short cuts in ethnology are no longer open to us. The 
questions with which this essay opened, return to us at its 
close, but they return with deeper import. Who are these 
Brahuis, whose habitation is in Baluchistan, and whose 
language has to stretch beyond their utmost ken over so vast 
a tract of country and over so many alien languages before 
it can reach its own kin in the languages spoken by the 
strange peoples in the far-off South ? 
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GRAMMAR. 


SOUNDS. 

§1. Brahui is not only devoid of literature, it is never 
reduced to writing except as an artificial feat of skill. The 
great mass of the people who speak Brahui are in fact illit¬ 
erate, and the few who can read and write have acquired 
these accomplishments through the medium of a foreign 
language, and have as yet made no real attempt to apply 
them to their mother tongue. 


§2. There has accordingly been little hesitation in the 
selection of the Boman character for the recording of Brahui 
in this work. On general grounds its advantages are felt to 
outweigh any that might be offered by the only alternative, 
a modified Arabic character. The adoption of the latter 
leads almost inevitably to niceties of fancied orthography to 
which the Brahui has no counterpart in his speech; it is, for 
instance, not easy to discard completely the distinction m 

obvious loan-words between ^ and ; o and b ; * , j , 

■ and t ; J and » and distinctions which are 

meaningless to the Brahui, who contents himself in each case 
with one uniform sound, •. t, s, k, a. Moreover, apart from 
questions of artificiality, the Arabic character, overburdened 
though it may be with an elaborate system of diacritica signs 
is incapable of representing the sounds m Brahui fully and 
without ambiguity, and proves at times definitely mislead^ 
How real these objections are is writ large in the past history 
of the study of the language. 
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§ 3 . The vowels with one exception go in pairs, short 
and long; as o is always long, it has been thought unneces¬ 
sary to burden it with a diacritical mark :— 


o, a; e, e ; i, i; o; u, u. 

They are sounded generally after the continental fashion, 
and the only sounds which have no precise equivalent in 
English are e and o, which are pronounced purer than tb. 
nearest we possess to them- Practical examples afford tin- 
most convenient illustrations: - thus we. is pronounced 
like the English 'nun'; bdk, mouths, like ‘bark’: bine. 
hunger mec ) like ‘bean-y’; ne, to thee, like the German 
Nc-ger’ (not like ‘nay’); pi„. name, like ‘pin’; bin. 
hunger, like bean’; bok, fingers, and p>k. lost, like the 
German • Hokuspokus’ (not like ‘hocus-pocus’); «„*, the 
roof of the mouth, like • nook ’; ,u, flesh, like ‘ sue.’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the sounds 
recorded in the isolated words do not always retain their full 
value 1U the rapidity of ordinary conversation Thus when 
several long vowels occur in succession there is a tendenev 
to clip one or more: iafak.tr i -d.-fu pula , snatch the stuns 
from them, where i-du-tb stands for i da-fa. Again, a Anal 
short o is frequently almost entirely elided before a word 
reginning with a vowel or even with the aspirate 

Tht^f >n mp nk ,tor rabai-ta bonpak), no one goes near him 
The power ot the hardly perceptible sound that is left mav 
be conveniently represented by the apostrophe. 

§ 4 . The vowels are occasionally nasalised, but chieflv in 
loan words; nasalisation ,s represented in this work bv „ , 
Comdex sign over the vowel :~pg t da, fif teen . ‘ ’ r ‘ 

,iroz. a lute. The nasalisation of a short vowel i« __. 

rare: daz. dust. In the imitative word Mr,hi ring to nL h 
there can often hardly be said to be a true vowel sold 
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§5. In addition there are the diphthongs — 

ei; ai; di; au. 

The diphthong ei occurs in a few words only, but some 
of these are important, as for instance antei ? why ? It has 
no precise equivalent in English; thus beik, grasses, is pro¬ 
nounced neither ‘ bake ’ nor ‘ bike,’ but between the two, 
somewhat nearer the former. The diphthong ai, on the 
other hand, may be readily paralleled in English; thus aino, 
to-day, is pronounced like ‘ I know ’ (with a slight emphasis 
on ‘ I ’) ; maiz-il, stage, like ‘ niis-er.’ It is not to be confused 
with the heavier diphthong di, which plays an important 
part as one of the suffixes of the locative. 'thus pvtdi, oh 
the hair, is pronounced not like ‘ put I,’ but more like ‘ put 
aye,’ with the broadest pronunciation of ‘ aye.’ The remain¬ 
ing diphthong au is pronounced as in German; it has, for 
instance, the same sound in maun, black, as in the German 
< Maul.’ At the end of a word it is perhaps hardly a true 
diphthong; it approximates to av, into which it resolves 
before a suffix with an initial vowel: e.g., kulau, message, 
kulavdk, messages 

§6, The consonants may be arranged according to the 
position they occupy in the mouth, from the lips to the back 
of the throat; it will be observed that the series overlap : — 

Labial. Dental. Lingual. Palatal. Guttural. 


P 

b 


d 


t 

d 


ch 

j 


k 

0 


f 


v 


Ich 


gh 


sh 

zh 


m 


n 


l r 


n 


lh r y 
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The majority of those sounds have their counterparts in 
English, and these it will sullico to illustrate by a few words 
in whioh they occur, their pronunciation being indicated by 
English words composed of the same sounds in brackets, in 
the case of sounds foreign to English a more detailed descrip¬ 
tion will ho given. 

p : ijin (* pin ’), name; /cap (‘ cup half. 

h : buk (‘ booka kiss ; bas (‘ bus ’), enough. 

m: mach (‘much’ slightly emphasised), date-palm; 
hamp (‘ hump load; bum (‘ boom ’), owl. 

V is neither the English bi-labial to nor the labio-dental v. 
Of the two it more nearly resembles the latter, but differs 
from it in that the lower lip is drawn slightly further in on 
to the upper teeth, and touches them more lightly; there is 
a little more pressure on the teeth when the consonant is 
preceded by a short vowel. 

/; fdm (‘ farm ’), understand; bill/ (‘ belief ’), pregnant. 
(The sound is never used initially in indigenous words.) 

t is unknown to English, nor is it the true dental of 
Persia, which is formed by touching the tongue almost on 
the edge of the teeth. It is formed as in Italian by the con¬ 
tact of the tip of the tongue at the spot where the teeth 

issue from the gums, so as to touch both. 

«• 

d is the sonant of t, and the remarks above apply 
equally to both. 

8 : ritn (‘ seam ’), border; his (‘ hiss *), ashes. 

Z : ZU (‘ Zoo ’), quickly ; buz (‘ boose ’), muzzle. 

p is the ordinary English t (and therefore materially 
different from the cerebral f in Hindustani): but (‘ boot ’), 
boot; tin (‘ teen ’), tin—both these words are borrowed from 
English ; chit (‘ chit ’), rope. 
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(i is similarly the English d:—dak (‘ duck ), a cut, 
ddk (‘ dark ’), bald; bad (‘ bud ’), a load. 

U : nan (‘ nun ’), we ; pin (‘ pin ’), name. 

I is pronounced like initial l in English :—l*k ( leak ), 
a line. Medially and finally it keeps its sound pure, and 
undergoes no modification as in English. There is thus a 
perceptible difference between bil, a bow, and ‘bill,’ between 
*U-e, to the skin, and ‘silly,’ and belween halk, he seized, 

and * hulk.’ 

r is produced by the vibrations of the tip of the 
tongue at the front of. the hard palate, and the standard 
English pronunciation therefore supplies no exact parallel: — 
nlch-eb (German ‘rich-tig’), stirrup; mar (German ‘Mar- 
mor,' Hindustani ‘mar’), son. 

8h : aha (‘ Shah’), pour; mash (‘ mush ’), bill. 

zh is pronounced as she in Persian, and the e(u) in the 
English word ‘azure.’ 

Ch: chank (‘chunk’), a double handful; pichche 
(‘ pitchy ’), to the eye*gum. 

j . ji f | (‘ gin ’), a Jinn; baj (‘ budge ’), back. 

th : is exceedingly hard to pronounce; it is a harsh 
aspirated cerebral formed by rolling back the tip of the 
tongue against the edge of the roof of the palate, letting 
the back of the tongue rest against the wall of the roots 
of the teeth, and emitting the sound with some force at 
both comers of the mouth ; the force is occasionally, but 
not usually, greater at one corner than at the other. The 
common corruption of the sound among Indian foreigners, 
It (using the Hindustani cerebral /), is hopelessly wide of 
1 mark . Though l offers itself readily as a symbol for 
the sound it has been considered advisable to adopt lh. 
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cumbrous though it is, to mark tho harsh aspiration and the 
exceptional length of the sound. 

n is the obscure cerebral nasal of Sindhi and Pashtu 
(sometimes transliterated nr). It occurs chiefly in words 
borrowed from one or other of these languages, and its use 
generally points to Sindhi influence, under which it fre¬ 
quently displaces r especially when preceded by a nasalised 
vowel. 

y is even more difficult for an Englishman to acquire 
than Ih; indeed among some Brahuis themselves a certain 
difliculty is experienced (§18). It is formed by the contact 
of the tip of the tongue far back on the palate, so as just 
to ' -uch the soft palate. The Hindustani r, in which the 
contact is at a point considerably more forward, is a very 
imperfect approximation. 

y: yd (‘ Ya hoo,* German ‘ Ja,’ Persian, Hindustani 
‘ya’), or. 

• * % 

k l kuk (‘ cook ’), flocks; chik (‘ chick *), a pinch of some¬ 
thing. 

g is the same as the English hard g :—gudt (‘ good ’), 
after; bag (‘ bug ’), a herd of camels. 

M is pronounced like the Arabic-Persian Jche , i.e ., 
like ch in German and in the Scotch word * loch ’:—thus 
Jc^arab, bad, belch, root, are pronounced just as in Hindu¬ 
stani. 

gh is somewhat less guttural than the Arabic ghain, 

and initially and medially is pronounced as in Hindustani:_ 

thus gkarlb, poor, and IdgAar, lean, are pronounced like 
the same words in Hindustani. At the end of a word, as 
e.g., in ehdgA, pour, it is less heavy. 

h: though the aspirate at the beginning of a word 
which is sounded with emphasis is distinctly felt deep down 
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in the throat, in ordinary conversation it is often hardly 
porceptible, and even dropped altogether e.g ., hata, ata, 
bring; hes, es, ho brought. The usage in fact is so uncertain 
that it is not always possible to determine whether the more 
correct form of a particular word contains an aspirate or not. 

§ 7 . The consonant series might be made more complete 
by the inclusion of the aspirated sounds ph, bh , fh, dh , 
etc., which arc pronounced, due allowance being made for 
difference of pronunciation in the simple consonants, after 
the manner familiar from Hindustani. But though Brahui 
wavers for instance between phok and pok, lost, gone, 
and between bhas and bdz, many, the simple forms in most 
cases are regarded as the more pure, and a frequent use 
of aspiration indicates contact with Sindhi and Eastern 
Baluchi. 

§ 8 . Similarly each series might have been given its 
proper nasal, each with an appropriate diacritical mark, but 
the result would have been a needless embarrassment to the 
practical student. Apart from the nasalised vowels (§4) 
the only nasals which have a separate individuality are the 
labial m, the lingual n and the borrowed cerebral n. The 
modifications which the nasal undergoes in combination with 
a following dental, palatal or guttural are natural and 
familiar, and can be at once deduced without the use of 
distinctive symbols. Thus, zank , lambing*season, rhymes 
with ‘ bunk ’ ; bing, he heard, with 4 fing-(g)er ’ (not of 
course with ‘king’); lanrh , gird up thyself, with ‘lanch’ 
(i.e., Idntch, not with 4 launch,’ i.e., lansh); hanj, duck, with 
4 lunge.* It is true English has no equivalents to -nt and 
• nd , which occur for instance in ant ? what ? band, joint, 
but this is simply because it does not happen to possess a 
semi-dental like Brahui. 

§9. Again, a place might perhaps have been found among 
the labials for to, but the sound only oocurs in combination : 
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eg., dtcazda (cf *. ' dw-ell’), twelve, etvdr (<?/. ' sw ard'), rider, 
gtoan (c f- ‘Gu-clf’), the pistachio khanjak. It is, in fact, 
merely a convenient method of writing u, and though the 
vowel sound is generally clipped as in English, it is not 
infrequently sounded in full:— e.g., duazda , suar, guan. 

§10. The Brahui has a marked fondness for doubled 
consonants preceded by a short vowel. Among the conson¬ 
ants most frequently doubled are ch , M, t and /, tvhile the 
doubling of n and 8 is an important feature in the infinitive 
and past tenses respectively of a certain class of verbs. At 
the end of a word the doubling of a consonant is in most 
cases barely perceptible, though the sound may be slightly 
heavier than that of a single consonant. Hence with cer¬ 
tain important exceptions, chiefly among the verbs and 
adjectives, it is unnecessary to mark a final consonant as 
doubled, whereas care must be taken to reproduce an unmis¬ 
takable doubling in the body of a word :—e.g., kutte kulle 
huchchcind randat mon tiss, he sent off all the flocks to follow 
the camel. In this connection it may be noted that the 
Brahui has no particular dislike for concurrent consonants, 
at any rate in certain combinations:— e.g., puzhgh. lucerne 
roots, drasaam , goats’ hair, arisk, persons, larza, trembling, 
ynuMhkp , he may not rub. 

§ 11 . The main accent, which is for the most part not 
particularly decisive—only a short included vowel in a suffix 
being entirely unaccented—falls ordinarily on the root of the 
word, though it is apt to be attracted to a syllable containing 
a long vowel or ending in a doubled consonant. In emphatic 
conversation, of course, the accent becomes definitely 
marked. 

§ 12 . Though hiatus is little felt except in certain combina¬ 
tions in which tho copula is concerned, the declension of 
the noun affords an interesting example of the insertion of 
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a euphonic gAain to prevent hiatus between a, short or long, 
and d or di (§§26, 36 d). Though this insertion is con¬ 
veniently termed euphonic, it will of course be remembered 
that it is dictated not by the ear but by the vocal organs. 

B ut the practice is strangely lacking in uniformity : thus in 
the case of a monosyllabic noun ending in -a the insertion of 
ghnin before the case suffixes -an and -di is not permissible, 
though it is otherwise optional in the declension of nouns 
ending in -a or - d (§36 d ). A euphonic ghain crops up again 
in the adjective (§84). Before the copula there are in certain 
cases special devices to bridge the hiatus (§42). 

§ 13 . There is a distinct tendency in Brahui towards 
‘harmonic sequence of vowels; that is to say, the vowels of 
a polysyllable are liable to become attracted into harmony 
with the last vowel. Thus Jchi'lat, robe of honour, appears as 
hhalat, Muhammad as Mahmad , manzil, stage, as mizil (or as 
maizil, which has been affected by the same tendency). 
But it is in the conjugation of the verb that this principle is 
most noticeable: thus kungusut , kunguamut, I had eaten, 
are the common forms of the pluperfect as opposed to 
kungasut, kungaaatut, which are the forms obviously indicated 
by the formation of the tense, and which are also in use 
(§§221, 222). In the third person singular, kungasas , no 
change is called for as the last vowel is the same as the vowel 
preceding it, and none is permissible. The secondary form of 
the past conditional (§209) offers another illustration of the 

same kind. 

§ 14 . Another phonetic principle, which operates however 
chiefly in loan-words, is metathesis, according to which the 
consonants in a word are apt to change places. The s.mplest 
examples are to be found in words borrowed from Persian: 
nidm (for miyan), middle ; dalvat (for daulat), riches; ruskKat 
(for rujchml), dismissal; bathtch (for hofcis/i), portion; kulf 
(for qii/l), key ; kilba (for qibla), west. 
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§ 15 . A full consideration of the interchanges among the 
consonants lies outside the scope of this volume, but a few 
general remarks will perhaps be of interest. The inter¬ 
changes fall naturally into three main groups: (1) inter¬ 
changes which occur within the standard language itself, (2) 
interchanges in loan-words, and (3) dialectical interchanges. 

§16. One of the most remarkable consonantal inter¬ 
changes in Brahui itself is that between k and /, which plays 
for instance a very important part in the declension of the 
plural noun (§33). An interchange between il and r is 
illustrated by the declension of the demonstratives (§127), 
while the conjugation of the verb points to interchanges 
between n, r, s, between Ih, /, s, and—in the negative— 
between p, f, v. A consonant sometimes undergoes change 
owing to its juxtaposition with another consonant. Thus, m 
changes to n before d : handci (for ham-da), this very; while ' 
n changes to m before b or p : knmbo, do you eat, kumpa , eat 
not, from kun-ing. Before a sibilant or a dental r may be 
optionally changed to r : horsing or horsing, to turn, larz'mg 
or larzing , to tremble, hartomd or hartomd, both, harde or 
horde, every day. The occasional dropping of the aspirate 
has already been noticed (§6). It seems as if it were occa¬ 
sionally employed to mark a distinction of number. Thus one 
Brahui will say : hor, finger, ok, fingers; while a second 
will say the reverse : or, finger, hok, fingers. If both singular 
and plural occur in the same sentence, it is certainly idiomatic 
to distinguish them in this manner: chdkhu nd asi oretarene 
yd kulle hote nd ? has the knife cut one of your fingers, or all 
of them ? Ust, heart, plural hustdk , and vice versA constitute 
another example of the kind. In the case of r and g there is 
a similar tendency to be dropped. The pluralisation of nouns 
ending in final -r (§29) and the conjugation of the so-called 
verbs in -n (§186) afford striking illustrations of this tendency 
in the former. In some instances it is indeed difficult to 
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determine from internal evidence whether a final -r is 
radical or not, e.g., ama ? amar ? how ? The dropping of g 
is exemplified in the imperative plural and the prohibitive 
of the passive (§275) and in isolated words like gir or ir, all, 
gird or ira, some, hichgird or hichira, nothing. 

§ 17 . It will be convenient to confine a brief review of 
consonantal interchanges in loan-words to the case of words 
borrowed from or through Persian. The more important varia¬ 
tions include changes from q to ]ch : vaftht (from vaqt ), time, 
akhadar ? how much ? the last element being derived from 
qadr, quantity (§150); from final btof: shaf (from shnb), 
evening, sof (from seb), apple ; from initial b to gw .- gwdzl 
(from bazi), play, gwar (from bar), breast; from r to / ; 
ahakal (from shakar ), sugar. The frequent nasalisation of 
long a is not without interest: baz (from baz), hawk ; bdzil 
(from bazu), upper arm; cha (from cha), tea. 

§ 18 . As regards the numerous dialectical variations it is 
interesting to note that the Zagr Mengal finds the same 
difficulty in the pronunciation of the cerebral, r as the 
Brahui child learning to talk, and like him gets over the 
difficulty by using r instead : dare for dare, here, dardn for 
ddrdn , from this man. The Brahui child similarly does not 
readily master the difference between 8 and sh, and we find 
the same confusion in the Zahri variant i*hto for isto, last 
night. The I.angavs regularly corrupt gh into kh : e.g., 
khalla for gAalln, grain. Again, the people of Zahri cannot 
pronounce an initial dental followed by r, and either drop it 
altogether or substitute the corresponding lingual: e.g.. rolch 
or drajeht for drajeht, tree, rogh or drogK for drog£, lie, 
rakhkhing or trajehjehing for (rajehkhing, to burst. A dialect¬ 
ical change from t to ch, which is analogous to the inter¬ 
change of t and k in the standard language (§16) occurs in 
the important Jhalawan variant chot, 1 will give, for the 
ordinary etot or tirot, and in the corresponding formations ot 
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the same verb. The converse is found in the Zagr Mengal 
lava {Hava) I understand, for chdva. But regard being 
had to the negative of chd-ing, it seems not impossible 
that the older form of the root has been preserved in the 

dialect (§261). 
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Gender. 

§ 19 . Gender in Brahni is not expressed by grammatical 
forms. Most oases in which a valid distinction of sex exists 
in the mind of the ordinary Brahui, are provided with 
different words for the masculine and feminine:— 


pira 

grandfather, 

balla grandmother. 

bava 

father, 

lumma mother. 

mar 

son, 

masir daughter. 

llum 

brother, 

ir sister. 

malum 

father- ip-law, 

balghur mother-in-law. 

8dlum 

son-in-law. 

mallchur daughter-in-law. 

Jchaipar brother-in-law, 

dutfcbich sister-in-law. 

me 

slave-hoy, 

chokari slave-girl. 

Jcharas 

bull, 

daggi cow. 

mat 

he-goat, 

het . she-goat. 

lok 

he-camel, 

dachi she-camel. 

In cases 

of obvious necessity there are also separate words 


for the neuter gender. 

* 

§20. The Persian device of prefixing nar, male, and 
mada, female, is practically confined to cases in which a 
distinction of sex has little or no value in the workaday . 
life of the Brahui. Thus the Brahui has evolved no separate 
words for the masculine and feminine of fchazrn, deer, and 
on the few occasions when a distinction is called for he is 
content to employ the foreign compounds nar-dsk, buok, 
mada-atk , doe. Though the feminine of IdgA, donkey, is 
expressed by the Persian mdda-Ickar (sometimes corrupted to 
mdcha-lchar ), the device is naturally seldom made use of in 
the case of domestic animals. 

d a 
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§ 21 . Apart from collective nouns like bdhir , herd of 
donkeys, gala, herd of horses, bag , herd of camels, garvm , 
herd of cattle, kur, flock of sheep and goats, there are often 
separate words .for the common gender baudagh, human 
being, including narina , man, zalfa , woman; hulli, horse, 
including naridn, stallion, madidn, mare; melh, sheep, in¬ 
cluding khar, ram, mir , ewe; knchak, dog, including naraz , 
he-dog, mind , bitch. 


Number. 

§ 22 . There are two numbers, the singular and the plural; 
there is no trace of a dual. The nominative singular is the 
simple base; it may end in a consonant or consonants, in 
short a, a long vowel, or the diphthong ei. Though several 
bases end in -om, a final au is hardly a true diphthong (§5) 
and is treated for inflexional purposes as - ai\ to which it 
approximates in sound in this position. 


§ 23 . The nominative plural is formed from the base by 
suffixing -k, which is euphonically strengthened in many 
instances to * ak . and—if the noun ends in a short a —to 
•gAdk, a ghain being usually inserted to bridge the hiatus. 


§ 24 . The formation of the plural is most conveniently 
discussed according to the ending of the base. In the case 
of nouns ending in a vowel the rules are simple and happily 
free from exceptions. The rules in the ease of nouns ending 
in a consonant are more complicated and, apart from the 
inevitable exceptions, secondary forms are not uncommon 



i) Nouns ending in a long vowel or in the diphtl 
fo^mUfl^plural by suffixing -k ;— 

mouth 

honse urdk 

I dft y dek. 

hi 1 salt M , 


ions 
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dui 

tongue 

dulk. 

hulli 

horse 

hullik 

• 

l&o 

pot 

took. 

taho 

wind 

tahok. 

du 

hand 

dak. 

pa 

worm 

puk. 

bei 

grass 

beik 

§26. (ii) Nouns 

ending in -o (no other short vowel U 

found at the end of a base) form the plural by suffixing - dk, 

usually with a ghain 

to prevent the hiatus :— 

lumma 

mother 

lumma ghdk. 

bava 

father 

bdvaghdk. 

parra 

wing 

parragAak. 

hurra 

thunder 

hurraghak. 

The ghain is occasionally omitted, find the final a is then 

all but elided before the plural suffix 

•dk. The barely per- 

ceptible sound may be conveniently represented by an apos¬ 

trophe : lummak , bdvdk, pan''ak, hurrdk. 

827. (iii) Nouns ending in a lingual (but not r, cf. §29), 

a nasal, a sibilant, 

-l]i or -r, form the plural by suffixing 

-k 



pat 

wood 

pdtk. 

hct 

she*goat 

he(k. 

bhdd 

cavern 

bhddk. 

Ichal 

stone 

bhalk. 

bil 

bow 

bilk. 

8\l 

skin 

silk. 

jchan 

eye 

jchank. 

pin 

name 

pink. 

zan 

knee 

zdnk. 

sum 

arrow 

sumk. 

kalum 

head 

kdtwnk. 

jcholum 

wheat 

kholumk. 
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bantu* 

nose 

bdmusk. 

his 

ashes 

hisk. 

rez 

hair* rope 

rezk. 

mish 

earth 

mishk. 

mash 

hill 

mashk. 

pish 

dwarf-palm 

pishk. 

biizh 

tangled hair 

buzhk. 

mazh 

a kind of grass 

mazhk. 

telh 

scorpion 

telhk. 

melh 

sheep 

melhk. 

path 

milk 

palhk . 

ir 

sister 

ifk. 

ror 

calf 

rork. 


Note (a).—The ordinary plural of masir , daughter, is 
masink; the form masir k is rarely heard. The regular 
plural irk from ir, sister, is very occasionally displaced by 
ink. The plural of duzz, thief, is always duzzdk. the apparent 
irregularity being no doubt due to the double consonant. 

Note (b ).~Secondary forms are not uncommon, especi¬ 
ally in the case of bases ending in -d :—kdrez, subterranean 
channel, kdrezk or kdrezdk ; kutdm, nest, kutdvnk or kutamdk ; 
zdl, year, talk or sdldk ; bod , bof, louse, bodk or boddk, bork or 
bofdk; bhdd , cavern, bhddk or bhaddk. Indeed, apart from 
the special cases immediately folbwing, the plural of many 
nouns in -d is preferably formed with - dk: e.g., kod, cave, 
kodak ( kodk ); pdd $ blunt sword, pdddk (padk). 

Note (c).—Nouns ending in ■( or -d, preceded by a short 
vowel, form the plural by suffixing -dk 

putdk. 
chavattdk. 
guttdk. 
kadddk. 
pidddk. 


put 

hair 

chaval 

sandal 

gut 

throat 

kad 

pit 

pid 

stomach 
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In the last four examples the doubling of the final con¬ 
sonant of the base in the plural is to be noticed. The 
doubling is similarly effected in the singular before the copula 
or on the addition of a suffix beginning with a vowel or 
diphthong. 

§ 28 . ^iv) Nouns ending in a dental, palatal, guttural or 
labial (including the semi*diphthong - au , but excluding the 
nasal w, cf §27) form the plural by suffixing dk :— 


lot 

bag 

lofak. 

nut 

, dour 

nutak. 

pit 

thorn 

pitdk. 

ust (bust) 

heart 

hustak 1 ustdk 

cf. §1(3). 

(jud 

clothes 

gudak. 

lad 

grove 

ladak. 

rand 

track 

rancldk. 

mach 

date-palm 

machchak. 

huch 

camel 

huchchak. 

hanj 

duck 

hanjdk. 

baj 

back 

bajak. 

kuchak 

dog 

kuchakdk. 

dhok 

clod 

dhokdk. 

lok 

he-camel 

lokak. 

pug 

bhusa 

p llydk- 

tuny 

hole 

tungdk. 

sano 

betrothal 

sanyak. 

lichchakh 

mud 

lichchajchak. 

malajdi 

locust 

malajchcik 

tugh 

sleep 

tughak. 

iragh 

bread 

iraghak . 

lap 

handful 

lappak. 

kap 

half ■ 

kappdk. 

Jr 

trump 

drop of water 

trumpdk 

X 

sharab 

wine 

sharabak. 
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kumb 

pool 

kumbak. 

pif 

lung 

piffak. 

harraf 

markhor 

harrafdk. 

kulau 

message 

kulaodk. 

plihkau 

lock of hair 

piihkarak. 


Note (a) - The doubling of the final ch, p,f of the base 
in some of the plurals will be noticed. The same remarks 
apply as in the ca.se of a final ( [§27, Note (c) Jin.]. 

Note (b). -Van ants are not uncommon:—^., mukk, 
waist, mulchk (muddle); lijch, neck, lijchk ( lilchdk); lug£, 
sleep, tufifrk (lupAdk) ; baj , back, bajk (bajdk) ; muj, mist, 
rnujk {muj die); pij\ lung, piffdk {pifk); sof, apple, sofdk 

{•ofk). The plural of Jchaf, ear, is an invariable 
exception, l&ajk. 


ri oik (c).~ 


- - - i.y 10 oe noted are the plurals of nat, 

foot, Ichad, teat, which are formed by assimilating the final 
conaonant with the p'ural particle ■*.- „ a t feet, that, teats. 
Before the copula or a su Jut beginuing with a vowel (,-t. 549 
foot-note) the k is doubled. ’ 

§39. (v. Nouns ending in -r form the plural by dropping 
•r and suihxmg -k ; the quantity of the preceding vowel 
in the singular is preserved unchanged in the nl,.r»l k l l 
it is short flic rk is doubled before the copula or a vowel' 

mak. 

dagJLdk. 
bek. 
panek. 
dik . 
atnik. 

h °k (ok, of. §16). 
l^yJkok. 
nhuk. 
anguk. 


mar 

son 

dayhdr 

land 

bir 

plum 

paver 

cheese 

dir 

water 

amir 

chieftain 

or (hor) 

finger 

lophur 

coward 

thttr 

clay 

anf/ur 

grape 
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shahr 

town 

shahk. 

ditar 

blood 

ditak. 

Ichakhar 

lire 

k]ii 7 khak . 

mir 

ewe 

mik. 

kur 

flock 

kuk. 


A long form in -dk with the retention of -r- is not 
uncommon in the case of a loan-word: eg-, amirdk for 
amik, tardardk, chiefs, for aarddk. An indigenous noun 
is occasionally pluralised in this manner, but in the oblique 
cases rather than in the nominative: eg., kaaar, road, 
kasardk, but better kaaak; jammar, cloud, jammardk , but 
better jammak. A monosyllabic indigenous noun is rarely 
so pluralised, if indeed, in pure Brahui, ever. 


§ 30 . The plural of are, person, ariak, might seem at first 
sight to' stand alone. It is, however, clearly related to the 
curious plural formation in - dak (if necessary, -ghdak) in the 
case of a proper name, which denotes, not a number of per¬ 
sons of that name, but the family or party of that person, 
including properly the person himself. Thus, Bdz Kkanaak 
Bar Khan and his family, Mir Hamzagteak, Mir 
Hamza and his party. The same formation is even found 
in cases like fildnagidak (§ 165 ), so-and-so and his lot, 
lummagkdak, the mother and her .people, bdvagAdak, rela¬ 
tions on the father's side, pletcaldak, the Political officer and 
his following. This formation may be termed the -personal 

plural.’ 


531 It U worth noting that the Brahui has appropriated 
the Pashtu patronymic ending -zai in the form -*«, using 
it with the same meaning as -dak: Qhulam Makmadzet, 
Ghulam Muhammad and his family. Unlike -ds* however, 
this ending is treated grammatically as a singulai suffix 
(§37). It is also commonly used as an ordinary tribal 


suffix. 
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§ 32 . The suffix -gal, which is frequently used in Baluchi 
to form the plural of animate objects, is sometimes employed 
in Brahui, especially in the aval (Arabic ahvodl) or conven¬ 
tional interchange of news after the salutations are over, in 
which the words are more carefully chosen and the language 
generally more formal than in ordinary conversation. Com¬ 
mon examples of this formation are duzgal, thieves, buzyal, 
flock of goats, zahgal , flock of kids. Similarly the Rinds arc 
called Rindgal, and the Mengal tribe is apparently the tribe 
of the IV^ens, though the suffix is now inextricably incor¬ 
porated with the name itself. Like -zei, the suffix is treated 
as an ordinary singular (§37). 

i The Declension. 

§ 33 . The grammatical relations of the noun are shown 
agglutiuatively by the suffixing of endings. These suffixes 
are the 'same for both numbers except in the case of the 
genitive. But whereas they are added in the singular to the 
nominative or crude form of the noun, they are added in 
the plural not to the nominative but to an oblique base : 
tfae plural ending -k is changed to -t-, and except in the 
genitive and dative-accusative an inflexional increment - e• 
is also attached. 

§34. Xu the following summary of the suffixes of the 
cases ordinarily recognised, the suffixes in the plural are 
conveniently shown in combination with the formative; the 
necessary modifications in the case of nouns whose plural 
ending is - dk or -gAak are obvious 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Genitive 

•nd, of 

•t“d. 

Dative 

Accusative j 

•e, to 

•t-e. 

Ablative 

•an, from 

•te-an. 

Instrumental 

•at, by 

•te-af . 
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Singular. 

Plural 

Conjunctive 

-to, with 

te-to. 

Locative 

-ati, in 

-teti. 


-di, on, towards 

-te-di. 


§ 35 . Certain variations presently to be discussed 
notwithstanding, there is properly speaking hut one 
declension. Example:— 


Singular. 

Nom. khen'ds, the hull. 

Gen. khardsna. of the hull, 
Dat. | r to the bull. 

Acc. ) & ari,e {the bull. 
Abl. 

Inst. 

Conj. 

Loc. khardsati , in the bull, 
jd^drasdi, on the bull, 
towards the bull. 


Plural. 

khardsk, the bulls. 

khardsta, of the bulls. 

e to the bulls. 
bkardete ( the bulls 

jeharastean, from the bulls 
kharastent, by the bulls. 


khai'dsteai. on the bulls, 
towards the bulls. 


kharasan, from the bull, 

Jchardsat, by the bull, 
kharasto , with the bull, Jchardsteto, with the bulls. 

kharasteti . in the bulls. 


§36 In the singular declension certain phonetic modi¬ 
fications take place according to the length or ending of 

the noun:— 

(а) In the case of a monosyllabic noun, whether end¬ 

ing in a vow r el or a consonant, the genitive and 
conjunctive endings are not attached immedi¬ 
ately, but are linked to the crude noun by 
means of an incremental -a -: mdrand , of the 
son; mdrato , with the son; bd-ana, of the mouth; 
ba-ato, with the mouth. 

(б) A somewhat similar modification may naturally 

take place when an awkward sequence of con¬ 
sonants would result from an exact adherence 
to the general rule: gidispand, of the span; 
kopotato, with the pigeon; the regular forms 
gidispnd, kapotto, are, however, also in use. 


t 
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(c) Iu the case of nouns ending in a long vowel the 
initial vowel of the locative ending -ati is elided:— 
urdti, in the house ; tubeti , in the moon; hulltti, 
in the horse ; jchdkjioti , in the crow; muruti, in 
the hare. If the noun is monosyllabic, the end¬ 
ing wavers between -ti and - ati , the preference 
being generally given to the. former :—bdti 

( bd-ati), in the mouth; deli (dealt), in the day; 
dull (duati), in the hand. That the ending is, 
as a matter of fact, not -ti but -ati, is abundantly 
proved not only by the case of nouns ending in 
a consonant, but by the lengthening of the form¬ 
ative increment - e - in the locative plural. 

(d) In the case of nouns, other than monosyllables, 
ending in -a or -a, a yjiain may be optionally 
inserted before the ablative suffix and the locative 
suffix * ai : lunimcighan, lumma-an , from the 
mother; lumrttayhdi, lumma-ai, on the mother; 
urayAan, ura-an, from the house; uraghdi . 
ura-di, on the house Curiously enough the 
hiatus is never bridged in the standard language 
in the case of monosyllables : bd-dn, from the 
mouth ; bd-di, on the mouth. Nor is it felt in 
the case of any other vowel than a, short or long. 

(e) As already noted under the plural ['§27, Note (c), 
etc.], certain consonants, notably /, d, eh and p, 
preceded by a short vowel, are usually doubled 
when followed by a suffix with an initial vowel 
or diphthong: lat, stick, latte, lattato; puch, 
olothes, puchchdn, puchchati. 

§37. As regards the declension in the plural, ij tt j e need 
be said. Due allowance being made for the different forms 
of the nominative plural, it is of one uniform type Thus 
bak, bbtein, etc.; {lmnm - dk , 
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mothers, lummaghdtd ( lummafd ; ; pafk,- wchkI, pattd; 
masink , daughters, masxntd ; lolak , bags, ; ww/;, sons, 

mala. If in adding the plural suffix -k a final d, t or r, 
preceded by a short vowel, is dropped, the -t- is doubled 
throughout the oblique cases : Ichak, teats, kho.tta, Ichatte, 
etc.; nak, feet, nattd; kuk, flocks, knttd ; Jchakhak, fires, 
Ichdbhattd. The oblique cases of the 4 personal plural ’ are 
regular: arisk , persons, arista; Baz Khdndsk, Baz Khan 
and his family, Baz Khdndstd. The ending -zei on the 
other hand is treated like a singular : Ghuldm Mahmadzei , 
Ghulam Muhammad and his party, Ghuldm Mahmadzrtna. 
And the same is the case with the suffix gal: dnzgal , 
thieves, duzgalnd. 

§38 There are a few dialectical variants common enough 
to deserve note though not imitation. The locative suffix 
-di sometimesa ppears in Jhalawan as -a: kharaso, on the 
bull, for khardsdi. Another Jhalawan tendency is to drop 
the incremental -e- in the plural: khardstan, from the bulls, 
for kh.ara8tedn ; k^ardstdi, on the bulls, for kkarastedi. In 
Sarawan the dative-accusative suffix is sometimes added in 
the plural directly to the nominative plural: kharaske, to 
the bulls, for kkardste , while an even more abnormal form 
jehardsko may occasionally be heard. 


Supplementary Cases. 

§39 The declension has to be further supplemented by 
the suffixes -K (-aki). for. for the sake of; •«, -it, 

at the place of, in the vicinity of, in the possession of; 
-i.ka, >ka, up to. For these, like the suffixes of the 
traditional cases, are added to the nominative m the singular, 
and to the oblique base in the plural. 

, 40 With -ki (-aki) is formed a case partaking of the 
nature of a dative. The choice between the two forms in 
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the singular depends on the same principle as operates in 
the case of the genitive and conjunctive suffixes (§36, a). 
That is to say, unless the noun is monosyllabic, the short 
form is used : kharaski, for (the sake of) the bull; uraki , for 
the house ; mdraki, for the son ; bd-aki, for the mouth. In 
the plural, however, the long form is invariably employed, 
the inflexional increment being lengthened to - e- : 
f^ardsteki, for the bulls ; urdteki, for the houses; mateki, 
for the boy9 ; bdteki , for the mouths. 

§ 41 . The remaining suffixes are primarily locative in 
character. The forms -ik f -ikd, are not used in the noun 
singular except in combination with the indefinite article; 
in the plural, however, they are quite common. Both with 
the indefinite article and in the plural phonetic considera¬ 
tions have given these forms the preference over the 
ordinary -iak, -taka: in the former there has been an 
unconscious desire to avoid a repetition of the sibilant, in 
the latter a natural tendency towards brevity; in both 
oases the suffix is fused with the preceding vowel and 
appears as -ik , -ekd. Examples : aardaria, sarddriak, at the 
house of the chief, in the chief’s possession; jdga-aaek, at 
a certain place ; maainte-ia, maainte-iak, maaintek , with the 
daughters, etc. ; drakhtiaka, up to the tree; drajchtaaekd, up * 
to a certain tree; iltmteakd, ilumtekd, up to the brothers. 
The Persian preposition td frequently precedes a noun with 
the suffix -iakd ; in the case of the suffix -ikd, its use is 
somewhat less common : td detikkiakd, up to daybreak ; td 
moahtekd, up to the hills. 

§ 42 . Certain of the case-suffixes take on a final consonant 
for phonetic reasons when they are immediately followed by 
the present affirmative of the substantive verb. The suffixes 
so affected are -to, -ki, -iakd , -ikd, which take on -n, and -at, 
which takes on -t: hulli ddad kand maraton e, the horse 
is now with my son; gird-aa ki n i much karenua, kul nd 
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Unmku, e. all that you have collected is for the sake of your 
brother; m«Udm zor masdiskdn e, the power of the mullah 

reaches as far as the mosque (and should reach " o furthei 
a common saying); kand dagidrnd had e mashtekan e, 
boundary of my land goes up to those hil s; £-« ana m 
ald,l e, the face of the corn is turned to the mdl 
(a proverb somewhat similar to ‘like turns to like ) the 
affix -is*, apparently by analogy, is sometimes strengthen^ 
to dskin: kand ka, kul hand mdriskin e, all my winnings 

are with my son. 

S43 With the exception of -isk , which ending as it oes 

immediately precede the present affirmative of the auxibary 
verb Before^other parts of the substantive verb the modi¬ 
fication is optional: kanton 

for i my 

coming Otherwise the modification rarely takes place: 
Zud Idraton tali- »t with my son; and in the case of -a, 

perhaps never. 

The Use of the Plural. 

<44 Vfter all the rules for the formation of the plural 
,593 sea ) it is somewhat disconcerting to find that the 
Brabui often dispenses with the noun plural, and leaves 
his plural meaning to be gathered from the eoataA He 
• shows, in fact, a distinct tendency to avoid the plnral 
the singular will answer his purpose. 

545 The noun qualified by a cardinal number affords an 
excellent illustration of these remark* As the number is 
already defined by the cardinal, the noun is left m the 
singular: <m, ini, bandog, one, two, three ^ ^ 

To pluralise the noun in such cases .s not simply considered 
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superfluous; it would be absolutely inoorroot. Ah regard* 
the number of the verb governed by a noun thiw qualified 
by a cardinal, tho practice is not uniform; the verb is, how¬ 
ever, generally pluralised unless the subject is regarded not 
as a collection lof individuals but as a whole: da/i bandagh 
data sari o, ten men are now present; hand it'd mar bast two, 
my two sons have come; kane dahas hnch bakdr e, I want 
a string of ten camels or so ; nanean bint bandagh aino bats, 
yazda pagga barera, n party of twenty of us came to-day, 
eleven others will come to-morrow. 


§ 46 . Tho same remarks apply generally to nouns quali¬ 
fy by indefinite pronouns like at f how many? (§152), 
mana, some (§153), bdz, many (§162), which indicate tho 
number sufficiently to allow the noun to be left unpluralised. 
The governed verb, on the other hand, is regularly placed in 
the plural: at bandagh bassuno T how many men have 
come? bdz hnch kaskuno, many camels have died; mana 
near mon tits , he sent off some riders. 


§ 47 . Even though the noun is not qualified in this 
manner, it is frequently left in the singular if the expression 
is indefinite and there is no room for misapprehension : num 
jtedno varnd ure, .you are excellent young fellows; kand 
shahrati bandagA bdz e, inhabitants in my village there are 
plenty; da rasto hit affat, these are not true words. The 
last example also afFords an illustration of the not unoommon 
use of a singular demonstrative with plural meaning as the 
subject of the sentence (§130). 


§ 48 . To avoid the plural some use is made of a iinelino 
repetition of the singular noun: hulli multi homes bul 
mi.h, donkeys, ura mura, houses. This device denotes a 
plural of a somewhat vague character, which mav often be 
rendered by phrases hke ‘homes of sorts/ ‘donkeys, etc ’ 

house and home’: tend zdifa mdifae ’ 

7 ""V™ nraghan kaththiba 


A 
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lei memdnk-a 1 bar era, turn your womenfolk out of the house 
as the guests are coming; nana kur mure muchchai mashdn 
mirdno, they have driven our flocks and all right off the hill; 
tend puch muchche much ka darak , gather up your clothes 
and the rest of your belongings and take them away. Used 
as the subject of the sentence such phrases, though singular 
in form, govern a plural verb: biah mieh kul gum maaaur, 
all the donkeys and the rest of them went astray. In the 
cases of mar , boy, me, slave, this type of phrase takes the 
peculiar forms mdr-mator, me-o-mad : mar-mator much 
maaaur, mulke beldr , the lads and youths banded together 
and ravaged the fields; me-o-mu de pd ki hullita gere karrii , 
tell the slaves and all to clean out the horse-stalls. 

§49. These remarks must not be taken to imply that the 
use of the plural is at aU uncommon. On the contrary the 
plural is always employed if there would otherwise be any 
chance of ambiguity. Thus, if there is no indefiniteness in 
the expression, a noun used with plural meaning is neces¬ 
sarily placed in the plural, unless it is qualified by some 
word indicating plural number such as those illustrated 
above. Indeed, even a noun qualified by a numeral is in¬ 
variably pluralised when the numeral is in the definite or 
absolute form (§93) : hame bistangd bandagAdk baaauno, all 
those twenty men have come; handd irattangd mdk peak 
tanmdr, both these two lads came forth. In such cases the 
noun apparent ! y owes its plural suffix to the ac a 
qualifying numeral is regarded by virtue of its attributive 
ending not as a numeral but as an adjective. 

§50. Some nouns, indeed, denoting liquids and the like, 
are frequently used in the plural when the singular is 


i To avoid mi sapprohen aicm in this and many example, to follow nfa 
ence may be made to §333. Words immediately preceding a verb in ft. 
present-future or imperfect usually take on a final -«• One result of the 
addition of this suffix may be the doubling of a final consonant [cf. 27 

Note (c), etc.] % 
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required by the logic of English grammar : ditak , blood (not 
necessarily drops of blood), dik, water, palhk, milk , mishk, 
earth, Jcholumk, wheat, and so forth:— dd Jchavana dik 
chuttano hindno , the water of this mashak has all leaked 
away ; zaghmana lagging to ditak-fa chat halkur , as the sword 
struck him his blood spurtled out. Speaking generally, 
the singular is confined to the abstract or indefinite use 
of such words: baghaire diran bandagh zinda mafak , man 
can’t live without water; dd hit bdz pdlji-a etik? does this 
goat give much milk ? kholumna iragh sd-andran hanen e, 
wheaten bread is sweeter than barley-bread. 


The Use of the Cases. 

§51. With regard to the cases in general, it is to be noted 
that if two or more nouns are coupled together in the same 
grammatical relation, the case-ending need only be affixed to 
the last noun, the preceding noun or nouns being left in the 
crude nominative form: i aarddr o ndibdn harrifet, 0 javdb 
titavas, I enquired of the chief and the deputy, but they 
vouchsafed me no answer; char dik ddnku hildrnd hesura 
ond nihdriki, they were bringing four balls of parched grain 
and dates for his breakfast; i Sher Mahmad, Bdz Khdn , 
Ghuldm Rasul, Fakir Mahmad , kulle batingdt, I summoned 
Sher Muhammad, etc., all of them. 


§52. The Nominative requires no special note. Passing 
reference may be made to the occasional use of the simple 
base absolutely : nat ahapad bass, he came barefooted • 
path dea, chirm,gaka, he was wandering about head bare to 
the sun; tufak duti talok att, he stood gun in hand; zaahm 
badda, dndengaka, he was running sword on shoulder 


§53. Th. Vocative u the same as the nominative : 
mardaka mutkota hitate gtram kappa, fellow, forget not the 
words of the men of old. It is commonly prefixed by e or o • 
e mari nwna ^alk ara r ek e? lady, where is your vidage ? 
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o khudand band a gh ne ant mastune ? poor creature, wliat 
has happened to you ? In prayers and invocations the prefix 
used is yd : yd Ichudd kane maizildi rate/, bring me, oh 
God. to my journey’s end ; yd paifjJiumbar l&uddnd hand 
due hales, oh prophet of God, take me by the hand ; yd pir 
kane dd baldghdn rakkis, deliver me, oh saint, from this 
calamity. In a few cases a special word is employed in the 
vocative: bdbu arancj kdm ? father, where are you going ? 
ure dangi barak , friend, come here. The word u?e (afS) is 
also used as a vocative prefix : ure mdr, bath ma, my lad, get 
up. It is worth mentioning that a son is ordinarily addressed 
by his parents as bava, father, and a daughter as lumma or 
at. mother, or even as balla, grandmother. The wife if she 
has children is addressed by her husband as the mother of 
the eldest child, otherwise by her name. The wife never 
addresses her husband by name ; he is called the father of 
so-and-so, if there’s a child, otherwise odja, master. 

§54. The Genitive.—The most interesting idiom connected 
with the genitive is its use as an independent declinable 
substantive. The possessive pronoun is treated in exactly 
the same wav (§110), and the usage points unmistakably to 
an intimate relationship between the genitive and the adjec¬ 
tive in its definite form (cf. §89). The declension presents 
certain peculiar features, on which some light is thrown by 
the declension of the demonstrative pronoun <§127). The 
following is the declension of a typical example, ilunmd, lit. 
of the brother, the brother’s, that which belongs to, or is 
connected with the brother :— 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Horn. 

ilumnd 

ilumndk. 

Gtn. 

ilumndnd 

Uumndtd. 

Dat. , 
Ace. S 

Unmtuie 

ihmndte. 

Abl. 

ilntnndrd/f 

t ilutnud-dn) ilumndtedn 


t v. 
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Inst. 

Conj. 

Loc. 

The remaining suffixes are similarly attached:— ilumndki 
(ilumndrki), for the brother’s; ilumndris, at the brother’s. 
The plural may be optionally formed after the model of the 
demonstratives: -fk, -fid, -ft?, -ftean , etc. A possessive or 
genitive nouu may be similarly formed from a genitive 
plural, e.g ., ilumtd , the brothers’; the declension is on the 
same lines, except that there are no optional forms in 
the plural, which is regular throughout: ilumtak, ilumtdtd, 
ilumtdte, ilumtatedn, etc. 

§ 55 . The use of the genitive noun is not unlike the 
English idiom: kand hulli batane , kand ilumnd bassune , 
my horse hasn’t come but my brother’s has; da zaghmana 
bd hunt e, kand mdrandnd tez e, the edge of this sword is 
blunt, but that of my son s is sharp j nana ispust salisune, 
sarddmaran bdz duzzdno, our lucerne has been left standing, 
but they’ve stolen a good deal from the chief’s ; da lashshito 
rutipa, Bdz Khdnndrto rut a, don’t reap with this sickle, reap 
with Baz Khan’s; kand urdti off , tend ilumndti maroe , as 
he’s not in my house, he’s probably in his brother’s; nana 
hullitedi,8toar mabo, e banda gh atatedi stodr mafabo ride on 
our horses instead of riding on the ones belonging to those 
fellows; da huch laghar e, kand bdvandfk pazzor o, this 
camei is skinny, but my father’s are fat; Zahntd male 
khalpa, Sumdldfitde ardre ki {chants chds ki nd e, don’t lift 
cattle belonging to the Zahris, wherever you see cattle belong¬ 
ing to the Sumalaris, treat it as your own; tend hullite 
darak, kana ilumtdte tile , take your own horses and leave 
those belonging to my brothers. 


THE BRAHUI LANQUAGE. 

Singular. Floral. 

ilwnndrat ( ilumnd-at ) ilumnateat 

ilumnato (ilumndrto) ilumnateto. 

ilumndti ilumndteti. 

• • 

ilumndrai (i ilumna-di ) ilum. 
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§56. In the foregoing examples the declinable genitive 
noun is definitely possessive, and instances in which this is 
not the case are very rare: {challingnde kappa, pen ama hi 
ni-a pisa , nan-a kena, leave thrashing out of the question, 
and we ll do anything ebe as you suggest. In the examples 
that follow the genitive stands on a different footing; it is 
used elliptically, or it t'ou’d perhaps be more correct to say 
it is governed by the verb and denotes the object in a some¬ 
what vague manner : tend ilumna hingunut ki daun fcjxafa ut, 
it’s because I’ve heard of my brother that I’m so grieved; 
sardamd bing, Jchtishdmadiki-tu peak tamma , he heard of 
the chief and went out to pay his respects to him ; nand 
narrxngva kaae popes , don’t breathe a word of our flight to 
any one; i baasunut ki tend bavana ndjorind nean harrifiv, 
I’ve come to ask you about my father’s illness. 

§57. The Dative combined with the auxiliary is one 
means of supplying the place of the missing verb to have . 
kane ird jcharda are , I’ve a couple of bullocks. It is used of 
the agent with the verbal noun of obligation {cf. §324). 
aarkdre aarddteal rajdk much karifoi o, the tribesmen are 
to be collected by Government through the chiefs. It 
appeal’s to have a terminative force when used with certain 
verbs which can hardly be regarded as transitive: i jckdne 
rasing at, I came up to the Khan; ahahre jchurk kart narrd, 
when he got near to the town he ran off. 

§58. The Dative of Interest, as the case formed with 
the suffix -ki (-aki ) may conveniently be called, denotes 
primarily the person or object for the sake of which some¬ 
thing is done : i tend baraki da daghare da$et, I sowed is 
land for mv father; khnddnd pinaki nane tile, for Godi 
name’s sake let us go. It may thus he used to denote pur¬ 
pose : shahrana pulingki hindne, he s gone to sac t e Tillage. 
Other extensions in its use follow naturally : e.g., **L > 

Kachchiai-a kdna, we go to Kachbi for the winter. 
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§ 59 . The Accusative.—As in .Baluchi, Persian and other 
languages, tlie direct object is not necessarily put in the 
accusative. It may either be represented by the crude base 
which is the same as the nominative, or be put in the case 
which the accusative shares in common with the dative. 
The general rules which govern the choice between the two 
are much the same as in other languages. 

§ 60 . If the object is unemphasised and there is no room 
for ambiguity, it remains uninflected : dir hula, bring water; 
and the same is the case if it is qualified by the indefinite 
article or a numeral: asi banda gh aa k as fen, we killed a 
man ; ird bandagji rahl kek, he sends off two men; must 
hulll 8audd karet, I sold three horses. 

§ 61 . On the other hand, the object is naturally put into 
the accusative, if there is any danger of object being 
mistaken for subject, as in the proverb khoe khdkhar, 
bandag£e hit, as fire boils a pot, so words stir up a man. 
More especially is this the case when reference is made to 
rational objects: shwein duzze halk, the shepherd caught the 
thief; dttzz shwdne halk, the thief caught the shepherd. 
Again, if the object is defined, as for instance by an adjective 
in the definite form (§84), by a determinate numeral (§98) 
or by a demonstrative or possessive pronoun, the accusative 
is necessarily used: chunak/cd mare vion ete, send out the 
young lad ; da shahre ilia, he left this village ; lend musi 
huchche saudd karet, I sold my three camels; nmsittantjd 
drakdktate yudda, he felled all the three trees. 

§ 62 . The Ablative denotes primarily motion from : tend 
uraoAdn peak tammd, he came forth from his house; 
tughdn bash massut, I awoke from sleep. Various uses are 
derived from this fundamental meaning. Jt is used in a 
flM«*i-insfciumental sense: lmch iraghdn hampok ass, the 
camel nos loaded with food. It is even used of the agent 
with verbs of passive signiBcanoe : if, da iliivae Ichalde 
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karak , sarkaran mqfak, do you decide tliis cose, it can’t be 
decided by Government. As in many other languages, it 
ekes out the comparison of adjectives (§§92, 93) : pid bd-an 
shefe, the belly is lower than the mouth (a wise saw directed 
against over-eating). Analogous is its use in cases like the 
following : narringdn jang-a karesa, jwan ass, twere better 
you had fought instead of running away. With certain 
verbs the object is put naturally in the ablative: hanjata 
vallardn tufaka» Jchalkua, rad t?ia88 yd bet ? you fired a shot 
at the flock of ducks, did your shot miss or hit ? tend 
lummaghdn harrife, she asked her mother. The ablative is 
sometimes used adverbially of time : dean hindr , they went 
by day. Its use with postpositions and prepositions (§352) 
will be illustrated separately. 


§ 63 . The Instrumental denotes primarily the instrument 
with which an act is done: lattat khalkus-ta ? did you 
beat him with the stick ? dd chukke dual haikut, I caught 
this bird with my hand. Hence follows its use to express 
the agent: kana Uumal toninga mafak, he can’t be stopped 
bv my brother. It often expresses the manner in which 
something is done, thus taking the place of an adverb: ba 
khairal, come in peace, welcome (the usual salutation); 
kana kulavdte odejwdniat pa., please give him my messages 
properly; handd daulat ki m karem-a ke.a pen ka. kanmng-a 
kappak, no one can do work in this way you do. By a 
natural transition it may denote the way by which one goes_ 
handd jangalat pat karisa hindka, he was going y is wo 
pickiii" up sticks ; lashkar dd ka.arat-a harek, the army 
will come by this road ; dak An hi,,dn kuchaghdteat mashteat 
ZZ irl here *e went by valleys, hills and ton-en^ 
chnkkand mllara» nand kdtumat giddrenga, a flock 
passed over our head 

564. Th. 

ship: i nd mdrato Maetungai-a kava, 1 g 
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to Mastung. From this primary meaning arise three main 
secondary uses. The case may denote that something is in 
the possession of somebody: hand tufak nd ilumton e, my 
gun is with your brother; that an act is performed by means 
of something: lattato fehalkut-ta, zaahmato khaltavat-ta. 
I struck him with the stick, not with the sword; or that one 
act accompanies another: ond tavdrto nan rasengdn, as he 
shouted we arrived; hand banningto urae ilia, peak tammd, 
at my coming he left the house and ran out. A particular 
case of the last use is the use of the suffix with reference 
to time: sobato bash mass, he got up at dawn ; shdmato 
bareoa, I’ll come in the evening. To be noted is the 
idiom in a case like sardar neton e, the chief’s speaking 
to you. 

§ 65 . The locative in * dti denotes primarily rest in, or 
motion into a place: hand shah rati tulik, he lives in my 
village; urdti pehdt, I went into the house. The locative 
of the infinitive noun affords two important special oases 
of this use ; coupled with the auxiliary it forms the so-called 
tenses of actuality (§188): vakjitas ki i hit kanningati ut, 
ni niam tammipa, don’t interrupt when I’m speaking; 
coupled with the finite tenses of tamming, to fall, it forms 
inceptive compound verbs (§299): Koyhingati tammd, lit. she 
fell into weeping, she fell a-weeping, she began to weep. 
The suffix may also have a terminative force : hand tufak 
kdtumati-ta laggd, my shot hit him on the head • ond 

lilchati chirtngas tafok ass, there was a bell tied to its 
neck. 


§66. The locative in ai denotes primarily motion to or 
towards : i ddsd Kaldtui-a kdoa, I’ll now go to Kalat k - 
nragUi ba, come towards my house. Its secondary ’’ 
ing is motion on to, or rest on : ode da^di bitet tT"*' 
him on the ground; kattai-a jchdchxk, he lies nn 'J ^ / 
stead. The special case of the infinitive noun is inte^ting 
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i ode narringai khatidf, I saw him on the point of running 
off. There are several natural extensions of use which 
require no particular comment. 

§67. The locatives in -<«, -isk, -4k denote primarily rest 
in, or in the vicinity of: shtcan hamo rnashis maroe, the 
shepherd will probably be about that hill; kttre handd 
dunisk khanos, you’ll probably find the flock at this well; 
muru hame drafehtdtek gum mas*, the hare disappeared in 
the neighbourhood of those trees. They have not infre¬ 
quently a tenninatiTe force : ne sardarisk zantr-a deva, 
I’ll certainly take you to the chief (or to .the chief’s 
place); asi jangalasek bass, he came upon a jungle. Closely 
allied is their use to denote in possession of: Baz ghdnis 
enakho jcfcolum aff, there’s no wheat in Baz Khan’s posses¬ 
sion this year; nanedn as* bandaghasek tufak are, a 
certain one amongst us has the gun with him ; da khalkand 
banda gh dtek blsh jcharas baz e, there are plenty of donkeys 
a.nd oxen in the possession of the men of this village. 

§68. The locatives in -iskGL, -ik&, both of which may be 
preceded by td, denote motion up to, as far as: ddkd 
Mastungiska shazda koh e, from here to Mastung is sixteen 
kos; na pin o marram murriskd hinane, your name and 
fame have travelled to distant lands; nean td bamusiskd 
rasengdnut, I’m sick of the sight of you (a common expres¬ 
sion, meaning literally I have arrived from you to my 
nose, you’ve become an offence to my nostrils) ; da hirre 
huchchdtekd rasef, take this camel-colt up to the camels; 
id e mashlekd hin, zu harseng , go as far as those hills 
and return quickly. The use of these suffixes is extended 
naturally to time: td ird sdliskd o jahdn suritau , for two 
years he never moved from the spot. 
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THE ARTICLE. 

§69. In most languages the article is one of the last 
parts of speech to be evolved, and it is not surprising that 
the definiteness or indefiniteness of the Brahui noun has 
often to be gathered from the context. Definite article 
there is none; but the existence of an indefinite article, and 
the possibility of expressing definiteness and indefiniteness 
in the attributive adjective (§80) go far to hide the deficiency. 
If the absence of a definite article would otherwise make 
itself seriously felt, recourse is naturally had to the 
demonstratives (§125). Of these da ( handd), this, and e 
{home), that, are never wholly divested of their demonstrative 
meaning, and the colourless o ( hamo) is generally pressed 
into service. 


§70. The indefinite article -at is derived of course from 
the first numeral (§95). Like the Persian indefinite article 
-i, which has a similar derivation, it is attached to the end 
of the noun. More often perhaps than not the noun is at 
the same time preceded by the numeral adjective asi A 
difference in meaning between these two forms of the 
indefinite article is hardly perceptible. Although the 
Brahui, with his choice for instance of tandaja, and 
a., bandanas, is seemingly able to convey the nicer shades 
o meaning lying between 'one man' and 'a man' wMch 
other languages express by means of intonation such ^ 
distinction, if any there be, is too elusive to h» , , 

mle. t0 be re duced to 
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$71. The uown with Mb forms of the imHinito article 
isdecliuablo throughout the singular: — 


Now, 

v<m) 

bandayias, a man. 

Gen. 


bandayAasSud. 

Bat. | 
Acc. ) 

(asi) 

banda pAase. 

Abl. 

w*) 

banddpAast'an. 

Inst. 


bandapAaseat. 

Couj. 

V<w») 

batida pAastto. 

Loc. * 

V'*i) 

banda pAastti. 


*0 

bandapAasedi. 


There are the usual supplementary cases: bandapAaarki; 
bandagAme-ia. banda pAast'sk. bandapAatek ; bandayAateka, 
bonJagAastskd. The declension has apparently been subject 
to two opposing influences. On the one baud it seoms 
clearly based not on as but on ase, which was probably the 
original form, and which even now obtains in tho special 
case noted, below. At the same time the lengthening of the 
included vowel in the genitive and conjunctive, which is 
obviously due to coalescence with the initial vowel of the 
endings -and. -ato , appears to indicate that the base is still 
felt to be monosyllabic t§36 a). 

§72. If the indefinite article is immediately followed by 
the first or second person singular of the present tense of the 
affirmative substantive verb, it invariably takes the form - ase : 
* Brdhuiase «/, I am a Brahui; ni Brdhuiase us, thou art a 
Brahui. In the third person the ordinary form is apparently 
reverted to : o Brdhuias e , he is a Brahui; it may, however, 
be noted here that though it is convenient to write the 
copula separately, it is sounded in very close connection 
with the preceding word (§251). Before other parts of the 
substantive verb the ordinary form is used. i Brdhuias 
ajjat , I'm no Brahui; i Brdhuias assut, dro#A-a patavafa, 
1 wa£ a Brahui and wouldn t have lied. 
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§ 73 . The indiscriminate use of the indefinite article 
whether preceded or not hy the numeral adjective may host 
be illustrated by a few connected sentences: i daro asi 
bandaghaseto Kaldtdi hind /; 6f6 vrd-asefi pehan, tusun ; 
tilling to nanki iragA«* biter, hesur ; iragAe hamere asi 
kattaseai tilchdr, yesterday I went to Kalat with a man; 
there we entered into a house and sat down ; as we sat there 
they baked us a cake and brought it, and placed it on 
a bedstead. 

§ 74 . Besides serving as an indefinite article proper, this 
enclitic - as performs several other functions. It may express 
indefiniteness in the plural: mana deasean gud harsenga, 
he returned some few days later. With this meaning it is 
frequently attached to numerals (§105) : hazhda yd bislas 
hulli kane bakdr e, I want eighteen or twenty horses or so ; 
or to a noun qualified by a numeral: numd char deasena 
guzrdn mare , it m&y afford you a living for about four days. 

It is attached appropriately enough to several indefinite 
pronouns (§153, seq .), and gives peculiar but explicable 
point to der? who ? (§137), ant? what ? (§141). But when 
. as is found serving to particularise the antecedent of a 
relative sentence (§427), 4he question suggests itself whether 
-as in this connection is not something essentially different 
from the indefinite article, yet the restrictions in its use 
with the antecedent are significant. 

§ 75 . If the numeral asi qualifies a noun to which the 
enclitic *w is not attached, it has in the ordinary course the 
definite sense of * one.* But just as we can still say in 
English ‘ it happened one day,’ ‘ I went out one afternoon,’ 
so in Brahui the adjective of the first cardinal is sometimes 
used with the force of the indefinite article: ode asi de kAandt 
ki dd kasarat-a hindka , I saw him one day as he was going 
along this road. 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

§76. The adjective in its crude form is as a rule either 
a monosyllable or a dissyllabic compound of a root and an 
ending. It will be useful to give typical examples :— 


sharr 1 

good. 

jtodn 

«<ood. 

• ° 

zabr 

good. 

zaft 

good. 

zibr 

rough. 

zift 

rough. 

ahu/c 

smooth. 

trund 

fierce. 

birr 

wild. 

kor 

abundant. 

burz 
( burz) 

high. 

she/ 

low. 

gtcand 

short. 

kub 

humpbacked. 

tunt 

without hands. 

maud 

without feet, lame. 

ahal 

crippled. 

chot 

crooked. 

chat 

destroyed. 

chatt 

lazy, good-for- 
nothing. 

dad 

hard. 

buss 

dusty. 

namb 

moist. 

damb 

deep (of water). 

8ut 

thin (of liquids). 

matt 

thick (of liquids). 

tar 

shut (of eyes 
or mouth). 

pi8t 

open (of eyes or 
mouth). 

must 

shut. 

buj 

closed (of bottles, 
etc.). 

pole 

lost, fruitless. 


busy, confined. 

' Tn Arabic 

sharr means of course ‘evil’; 

hence the Persian taunt; 


inchi qaum itt , kliair-i-shin sharr ast, what q, race, evil with them ifl eqni- 
valent to good ! 
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. the brahui language. 


§77. The commonest adjectival ending is -nn or -kun 
(with 'gun after n ): 


balnn 

big- 

murghun 

long. 

puskun 

new 

mutkun 

old. 

bdrun 

dry. 

palun 

wet. 

ha sun 

hot. 

bissun 

cooked, ripe. 

uskkun 

slender. 

hulun 

thick. 

khulkun 

soft. 

pagun 

dense. 

bingun 

hungry. 

musun 

upside down. 

piun 

white. 

maun 

black. 

Jchisun 

red. 

kharrun 

green. 


pushkun yellow. 

Other important endings are — -en : kuben, heavy, puden, 
cold, hanen, sweet, kharen, bitter; -ak ; chunak, small, lanak, 
thin, subak (Persian tubuk), light, pattak, short of stature; 
-ar: sabbar, strong, nibbar, weak, mandar, short of stature; 
and - or: pazzor, fat, nizzor, weak, laghor , cowardly. 


§78 In the predicate the adjective retains its simple 
form; it is indeclinable and affected neither by the gender 
nor by the number of the word to which it relates: da 
taifaghak ushkun o, these women are slender; hamo 
daggite birr kappa , don’t make those cows wild. 

619 The attributive adjective plays a comparatively small 
part n ihc language The union of noun and adjective into a 
grammatical whole involves a certain complexity of thought, 
to which the Brahui is not always equa . Even such a 
. idea for instance as ’ a poor man said to his old mother 
" Jd naturally evolve itself in the Brahui mind step by 
ste • aii bandaghaa nestgdr atsaka, lumma-ta pir auaka, 
“ . man wa s poor, his mother iwas old, he said to her. 

•pCLTB'tCli “ ■ LLl r 

§80. The attributive adjective, though unaffected by the 
case number or gender of the noun it qualifies, never ap¬ 
pears in the crude form in which it is used in the predicate 
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according to the definite or indefinite force of the grammatical 
whole of which it forms a part, it must take on an ending 
expressive of definiteness or the reverse. 

§ 81 . The ending expressive of indefiniteness is -o: asi 
chat to mara* t a lazy lad; baluno inumas, a large reward; 
chunakko chukkaa, a small bird ; pen biasuno dodlaa, another 
certain piece of news. In the case of balun , big, chunak, 
small, the adjectival formative ending may be dropped before 
the attributive ending : ballo inamaa, a large reward ; chuno 
chukkaa , a small bird. The compensating doubling of l in 
ballo from bal-un will be noted. 

§ 82 . Nouns with plural meaning qualified by adjectives 
in the indefinite form are left in the singular: num jtoano 
varnd ure, you are good youths; e kul mauno hvlli o y those 
are all black horses. But except in the nominative the use 
of the indefinite adjective with nouns of plural meaning is 
avoided, its place being taken by the definite adjective: 
gandagAd bandagAdteto de gidarefpa, don’t consort with bad 
men. This often explains the definite turn which the Brahui 
seems to give to his proverbs and wise saws : jtcanangd bedite 
gandagha kutaghdk aholiva y (the) bad cooking-stones upset 
(the) good broth, the equivalent of ‘evil communications 
corrupt good manners.’ But the Brahui is otherwise fond 
of pointing his proverbs by definite expressions. 

§ 83 . The verbal adjectives, to wit, the adjectival partici¬ 
ples, active (§212) and passive (§275), and the so-called noun 
of obligation (§213), are subject to the same rules as the 
ordinary adjective: jwdno karem karoko bandog has T lit. a 
good work doing man, a man who does good work; tafoko 
darvaza-at , a door that is shut; kunolo gifd-as , an edible 
thing. The ending, moreover, may be attached to indefinite 
pronouns when used as attributive adjectives (§160, etc.): 
aj&adaro drajehtaa ? a tree of what size ? aai knllo decs, a 
whole day. Attributive adjectives may be similarly formed 
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from certain adverbs (§182): dauno luchcho mara,, such a 
vicious lad; and oven from one of the postpositions (§380): 
nedm-bdro tardarat, a chief like you. 

§84. Definiteness in the attributive adjective is ordinarily 
expressed by one or other of the endings -angd, -d. The 
choice between the two merely depends on the length of the 
simple adjective. If it is monosyllabic, it takes on -angd : 
sunangd shahr, the deserted village; saWangd lat, the hard 
stick ; kubangd pajchir, the humpbacked beggar; kullangd 
nan, the livelong night. In other cases the ending is -d ; 
pinna hulli, the white horse : murghund kasar, the long road ; 
chunakkd ( chund) mar, the little boy, as opposed to balmd 
(balld) mar, the big boy, the elder son; Jchudana karokd 
kdrem, the work done by God; kunoid dir, the drinking- 
water. If the adjective ends in *d or -a, a ghain is preferably 
inserted before the attributive ending ( cf §36. d ): zebdgha 
(zebd-d) motif, the pretty daughter; gandagKd (ganda-d) 
mar, the bad son. 

§85. Although this simple rule for the use of -d and 
-angd is firmly established—it is, by the by, on all fours 
with the rule for the use of the genitive endings -nd and 
-and in the case of the noun (§36. a) —it is not rigidly adhered 
to in practice. The general principle is however clear enough 
to justify our regarding such expressions as zordkangd 
varnd, the strong youth, iajchtd lat , the hard stick, as loose 
deviations from the normal. 


§ 86 . In passing may be noticed the curious attributive 
endings -kono, -kond, which attached to the crude noun 
transform it into an adjective of similarity: halkono tdddrat, 
an animal like a mouse; nd ilumkond bandagb the man like 
your brother. Theee may be similarly attached to the pro¬ 
noun, generally to an abbreviated form of the oblique base: 
kankono mara,, a lad like me; nekona zaifa, the woman like 
thee: ««»*<>»« .ardak, the chiefs like us; numkono duzz, 
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thieves like you; okono luchchas, a blackguard like him. 
These formations are specially remarkable in that there are 
no corresponding crude adjectives which might be used in 
the predicate. The endings evidently bear some relation to 
the ending - kdnai , which attached to substantives turns 
them into abstract nouns of similarity: da sajjie ki *ni 
bisingatl us, Mengalkdnai kappes-ta, don’t follow the Mengal 
fashion with this meat you’re roasting; ni tend ilumto Bdz 
Khan kdnai kappes, don’t employ the Baz Khan method in 
the treatment of your brother. Substantives of this class 
may in turn be transformed into attributive adjectives by the 
addition of the usual endings: da duzkanaio kdremns e, 
this is an action characteristic of a thief; ni huchkdnaio 
dush nnnias kanto harjenus, you’ve harboured a camel-like 
grudge against me. 

§87. In the case of certain words indicative for the most 
part of order or direction there is another definite ending, 
-iko : availko de, the first day; moniko tv, the next month ; 
padiko lashkar, the rear-guard; nidmiko huch , the middle 
camel; chappiko nat K the left foot; rastiko du, the right 
hand (an expression which may be used metaphorically as in 
English: ni kand rastiko du us, you are my right hand). 
This ending is sometimes curtailed to - ko: shefko mulk, the 
low country ; burzko ( burzdnko, burziko) mash, the high hill. 
Though the definite adjective in these and similar cases regu¬ 
larly ends in - iko , the ordinaly forms are generally admissible; 
rastanga, chappanga, shefangd, etc In some instances the 
word, stripped of the definite ending • iko , is not an adjective 
but a substantive: mon, front, pad, back, nidm, middle. The 
ordinary genitives of such substantives frequently take the 
place of a definite adjective : tnonana ban dag A. the first man : 

padand llum, the next brother; nidmand huch, the middle 
camel. 

§88. The attributive adjective generally precedes the noun 
t qualifies, as in the foregoing examples. It may, however, 
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follow it for emphasis: hullia, v*a«» halh o barak, pot a 
horse a realty *<>"<1 cue. and come; jaga jwamnga hamod ass 
ki „i' kolk,>»-!*. the best place was the one you oocu pl ed. 
The adjective may even be separated from its noun : do 
baigAor o zimldar assur begund', the rest were cultivators 
and landlords, quite innocent. 

§89. This loads on to the use of the definite adjective in all 
its forms as an independent substantive. The declension of 
the adjective in -a, - angd , proceeds on exactly the same lines 
as the declension of the possessive genitive (§54), except that 
there is only one form of the plural, -ak, -aid, -at? and so 
on: musi Human balld pdris of the three brothers the eldest 
said; handd ahaiTangde pihifer masitati , they made this 
good man enter the mosque; e hulliai mar mafa , elo 
jwdnangdrdi stedr run, don’t ride on that horse, ride on the 
other good one ; da chunakkdte yala karak , let these little 
ones go; kuntangd lashihiteto rutipa , tezangateto riita, don’t 
reap with the blunt sickles, use the sharp ones; Ichuddnd 
karokd kane manzur e , I accept the act of God ; tend jirga 
tulokdte batangd, he called his jirga assessors; kahokatd 
rahidi tus, he sat near the dead; da dlk kunoi affas. 
knnoidte hata , this water isn’t drinkable, bring the drinking 
water. 

§90. The declension of the definite adjective in -iko is 


similar : - 

- 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

avaliko, the first one 

avail kok. 

Gen. 

avalikond. 

avaliko td. 

Dat. | 
Acc. J 

avalikoe. 

avalikote. 

Abl. 

avalikordn, (avail koan). 

avalikotedn. 

Inst. 

avalikorat, ( avalikoat ). 

avalikoteat. 

Conj. 

avalikoto , (avallkofto ). 

avalikoteto. 

Loc. 

acoUkoii. 

avalikoteti. 


acolikordi. (avalikodi ). 

aca/ikotedi. 
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The other case-suffixes are similarly attached. As in the 
case of the possessive noun (§51/) there is an optional form 
of the plural in -fk, - fid, etc. Examples : rdstiko pdraghdn 
bafet , chappikoran barak, please don’t come from the rigl t 
side, come from the left; fetid rdstiko dual kappa-ta , 
ehappikorat ka-ta . don’t do it with your right hand but with 
your left ; chappiko da and *tcdteto khan hit-a kattavnka 
k±idl-ta bdz rdstikotedi ansaka , the Khan wasn’t talking to 
the riders on his left hand, he was chiefly engaged with 
those on his right. 

§91. The indefinite adjective may also stand alone, but 
it is indeclinable, and its substantive has in fact to be 
understood: aga ballo jchtodhisa, i huchche hesunut , aga 
risMo Ichiodhisa, i hete hesunut, if it’s a big one you want, 
I’ve brought the camel,’and if it’s a bearded one you 
want, I’ve brought the goat. But the ordinary idiom is 
the same as in English; if the noun is omitted its place is 
supplied by the noun osit, one : tiand badshd laghoro asitf e, 
our king is a cowardly one; dd hulli anlo asitt e, this 
horse is a well-bred one; ballo melhas neki hattanut , 
chunakko asitto bassunut, I haven’t brought you a big sheep, 
I’ve come with a small one. Sometimes instead of asit being 
used, the indefinite article is attached as if the indefinite 
adjective were a substantive: dd hulli aailoas e, this 
horse is a thoroughbred one; chunakkoaseto bassunut, 
I’ve come with a small one. If an indefinite adjective is 
used in the predicate and refers back to a plural subject 
and is immediately followed by the present affirmative of the 
substantive verb in the plural, an apparently euphonic 
final • n is added to it: Miiland mashk sakhlon ©, the Mula 
hills are stiff ones; nd hatrokd girak kul jtodnon o, the 
things you have brought are all excellent ones; nan kul 
balunon un, num chunakkon ure , we are ail big ones, you 
are all small. 
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Degrees of Comparison. 

§ 92 . The comparative degree of adjectives may be formed 
by adding the suffix -tir to the positive : e.g.,ju)dntir, shartir, 
better; oat tir (for bad-tir), worse. The object with which 
the comparison is made is not necessarily expressed : e najora 
are data bat tir e, that sick person is now worse; if expressed, 
it is in the ablative: avalan machchi shartir e, he’s a little 
better than formerly; Chiltannd mash Murdarndran burztir e, 
Chiltan hill is higher than M urdar; hand tufaknd sum 
ndrdn murtir hind, the bullet of my gun went further than 
yours. In passing may be noticed the use of bat tir, worse, as 
an intensive adverb : dd bat tir jtodn e, ki t ne Sebiti har de 
Ichaniv , it’s awfully good that I see you every day in Sibi. 
The comparative may be used attributively with the addition 
of the ordinary endings: dd hulli jtodn aff, asi jiciintiro 
hullias hat a, this horse is no good, bring a better one; hatne 
burztird mashdi lagga, climb that higher hill. Superlative 
there is none. 


§ 93 . But the comparative is no doubt a relatively modern 
adaptation from without; the positive is in itself capable of 
rendering the degrees of comparison, especially with the aid 
of the ablative: penand malhdn tend masir jtodn e, one’s own 
daughter is better than another man’s son (one of the stock 
Brahui hits at the son-in-law); gandaghd altdddn nesti-ta 
jtodn e, it’s better to have no children at all than bad ones; 
hand hulli kulldn jtodn e, my horse is the best of the lot 
The thing compared is probably omitted more often than i °t 
there is rarely any difficulty in gathering fro m t l ie context 
whether kand hull i jwin e means, for instance, my horse k 
a good one, my horse .s better than this or that, or is the 


§ 04 . The adjective may be intensified hv it > 

position in the sentence, by the intonation of ti le vLeT" 
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the prefixing of some word meaning most, very, quite : bdz 
jtodn, very good; sakht fehicash, most happy, and so on. Or 
recourse may be had to the primitive device of reduplication: 
asi jtoduo jtoano huchchas kanki hat a, bring a particularly 
good camel for me. 
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§95, The Cardinal Numbers are as follows: — 


1. asit, asi. 

11. ydzda. 

21. hist o yak. 

2. irat, ira. 

12. dtoazda. 

22. hist o do. 

3. mnsit , musi. 

13. sizda. 

Oo 

• 

o 

CO 

4. char. 

14. char da. 

40. chit. 

• 

5. panch. 

15. pazda. 

50. panjd. 

6. 8ha8h. 

i6. shazda. 

60. shast. 

7. haft. 

17. havda. 

70. haftad. 

8. hasht. 

18. hazhdo. 

80. hashtad. 

9. noh. 

19. nozda. 

90. navad. 

10. dah. 

20. hist. 

100. sad. 


101. sad o yak. 

102. sad o do. 

103. sad o sei. 
200. do sad. 
300. sei sad. 

1,000. hazdr. 
100,000. Ink. 
10,000,000. krot. 


All but the K i'st three (and of course the last two) are 
adapted from Persian, and even these three are ousted in the 
compounds by the loan-words yak, do, sei. There are a few 
unimportant variants: thus, the nasalisation in the tens is 
sometimes omitted Some of the more backward tribes, such 
as the Smnalan and Mengal, regularly count 

Modal, 10; .Mr **8 0; L ^ hT 

numbers are rarely used. * * higher 




in a two-foid shape: asit "'' l ^ cnous uum * )ers presents itself 

while «.i, ira, muti are ‘ n0UDS ° fmunh *‘ 

numeral adjectives. The nouns 
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of number and the other cardinals used as such are declinable 
in the singular like ordinary substantives: musittdn asit 
hushar e , of the three one is wise; dd iragh numd chdrand e , 
o chorikas nana e , this bread belongs to you four, and a quarter 
is ours. As in English, the numerals appear now and then 
in the plural: dd kasarat saddk kdra barera, hundreds come 
and go by this road; da baghati saddteai pul are, in this 
garden there are flowers in hundreds. 

§97. Used as adjectives the numerals are of course inde¬ 
clinable ; the qualified noun is in the singular (§45): kand ird 
mar o, I’ve two sons ; blst bandagh kaskur hindr, twenty 
men died outright. In passing it may be noted that the 
cardinals are often used elliptically of age as in English : dd 
hulll bdti char e, this horse is four according to his mouth. 

§98. The numeral adjective may take on the ordinary 
definite endings of the attributive adjective (§84). In this form 
the numeral adjective acquires something like an absolute 
force : home pSzdagha ( pazdanga) rupalk, those fifteen rupees 
in full; hame blst an gd bandaghdk k\ kasarat l&andn-td, 
dad o, bassuno, as for all those twenty men we saw on the 
road, here they are, they’ve come. In the case of the first 
three cardinals the attributive ending is added curiously 
enough to the nouns of number : hamo asittd mar e, he’s the 
Qjjly gon 5 hame irattangd shas kh ate hata, bring both those 
two persons. The noun qualified by a numeral in this definite 
form is, with an obvious exception in the case of the first 
numeral, always in the plural (§49). The numerals, with 
the exoeption of the first, arc naturally not used in the 
indefinite form 5 i asitto bandagAase ut, I am a man alone 
in the world. ' ’ 

§99. The numeral adjective in the definite form may be 
used as a substantive ( cf. §89) *. da kulle rdjdu hamo asittd 
tollsune, of all these tribesmen lie’s the only one who has 
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survived; Kami bUtangdk ki ni paresa, bassuno batano T 
have all those twenty of whom you were speaking, come or 
not ? mu»ittate-ta tiss , he gave her the three, i.e., the three 
stones of the Muhammadan divorce, in other words, he 
divorced her. 


§100. The Ordinals are formed from the cardinals by 
suffixing - imiko, with the exception of the first, which is the 
loan-word aval with the definite suffix -iko (§87). In the case 
of the second and third ordinals the ordinal suffix is added 
to the nouns of number: — 



an aliko. 

X AX Ol) 

Second, 

irattimiko. 

• m 

Third, 

musittimiko. 

Fourth, 

charimiko. 

Fifth, 

panchimiko , etc. 


§ 101 . There are four words used for the first ordinal 
more commonly than avaliko : moniko, muhiko, monana , 
muhana. These are derived from the nouns mon, miih, face, 
front; the two former are compounded with the definite 
ending -iko (§87), while the two latter are ordinary genitives. 
The place of irattimiko, second, is sometimes taken by elo, 
the other (§167). 


§ 102 . The ordinals are primarily adjectives. Used as 
substantives they are declined after the model of the definite 
adjective in -iko (§90): irat ten-pa-ten hil-a kera , 
mueiitimlkona anlat T when two chat together what business 
is it of the third ?—two’s company, three's none. The plural 
no doubt would be regular, but as in English it is rarely heard 


§103. Collective Numeral, are formed from the cardinals 
by adding the termination -i: nan dahi bariua i iri „ ki 

numean a( jungaki pe.h tammire, we 11 come in a bodv of 
ten to see how many of you will sally forth to show fight; 
laehkare Manat, panehi dahi bMi afft biz j J 
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it s not nt\*j it s a host; asitfiat 

jdiudd jtoan e , God in his oneness is good; JIastungnd kasarat 
dtizzdk charl o panchidi banning-u iappasa> niaga asittiat 
hining mushkil e , on the Mastuug road thieves can’t attack a 
party of four or five, but it’s not easy to travel by oneself; 
chart o panchito chikdr-a topasa , they won’t molest a partv 
of four or five. 

§104. Distributives are expressed by repeating the cardi¬ 
nals: t ofte i/ d ird rttpai tiS'iif, 1 paid them two rupees each. 
As substantives the distributives are generally used adverb¬ 
ially in the locative in -di, the case-ending be ini' suffixed 
to the latter numeral only (§51): i ofte irat irattai tankha 
Hr is a hinata , I went on giving them their pay two at a time; 
bts[ bistdi hisdb karak, calculate by scores; Ioshkar dirdi 
much mass, char clidrdi dir kunisa hinara , the army collected 
at the water and the men kept on drinking in relays of 
four. 

§105. Approximate Numbers are perhaps most commonly 
expressed by suffixing the indefinite article to the cardinals 
^§74): i ofte dahas mpai tisnnt. I gave them about ten 
rupees; dd kasarat bistas jehandt, I saw twenty or so on this 
road j pane has de~o marek ki i bassunut , its something like 
five days since I came. It is occasionally more idiomatic to 
attach the indefinite article to the substantive: dah deasean 
gad ddkd rdhi marot, I shall probably start from here after 
ten days or so. Or approximation may be expressed by 
coupling two numerals together : dah pdzda banningali o, 
some ten or fifteen are actually coining. Sometimes both 
modes of expressing approximation are combined : hazhdo 
bistas hulti surddrnd mondi hesur, they brought about 
eighteen cr twenty horses before the chief ; homo melhte ki 
ni fehandsus, dahas yd pazda as marera , the sheep you saw 
are between ten and fifteen iu number. 
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§106. Multiplicatives are formed by adding -tal (fold) 
to the cardinals : yaktal, single, dntal, double, two-lold, seital , 
three-fold, chart al, four-fold, and so on. The comparative 
recentness of this formation seems to be indicated by the fact 
that the forms yaktal, dntal, seital are much more common 
than asital, (ratal, musital. The shortening of the vowel of 
do, two, in dntal will be noticed. The multiplicatives are 
<*enerallv used of cloth and other things which can be actually 
folded or bent : da yaktalo glides e, dutaloas hata , this is 
sinsde-fold cloth, bring some double-told; l oud zaghnir dntal 
karet . I bent his sword double. 

§107. The Fractional Numbers, with one exception, are 
adapted from Persian: seiak, a third, chdrik, a fourth (in 
the case of bread, etc., chorik, a quarter), panchik, a fifth, 
and so on. The fractional numbers are chiefly used with 
reference to the division of land-produce : nand mulkdn nana 
sarddr hashtik-a halek, our chief take^ an eighth from our 
land. The only indigeuous fractional number is kap, half : 
memdne at iragh tissiis, asit o kappas yd irat o kappas ? how 
much bread did you give the guest, one and a half or two and 
a half loaves i? To be noted is sad o kappas, 150. The 
Persian word item, however, is also freely used, and combines 
naturally with the borrowed numerals : yak o nem , one and a 
half, do o nem, two and a half, sei o nem, three and a half. 

§108. Numeral Adverbs are of various kinds. Adverbs 
of time are expressed by vdr (Jdr), time : asi vdr (asi jar), 
once, ird vdr , twice, tnnsi vdr, thrice, char vdr, four times, 
sad vdr (satar), a hundred times. The place of ird vdr in the 
peculiar sense of ‘ again ’ is often taken by lojdr (for elo jdr) 
or by pendwdr (apparently a contraction of pen-do-vdr) In 
the case of the first three numerals the forms compounded 
with var are generally ousted by a.iha {a »nka), ird.ka, 
musika (musiska ), that is to say, the locatives in - iskd - ikd 
(§41) ; it will be noted that the final vowel of the case- 
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endings is shortenod, and that they are atlached, not to the 
nouns of number us might have boon expected, but to the 
numeral adjectives (for the converse of §98) : asika ki kite 
binges pend war harri/'pa , when you’ve heard a thing once 
don’t ask again ; / darn iraska bosunt, ne khnnlaval, I came 
twice yesterday blit didn’t see you ; /. ne iraska muslin 
par emit ki da, kasarat bnfa , I've told you twice and thrice 
not to come by this road. Asika, properly ‘ once,’ also 
means * for a while ’: mini as tin himperc, don’t go for a few 
minutes Asikato , which appears to he an example of the 
combination of two case-sudixes, -ik and -to, means ‘ all at 
once,’ ‘suddenly’: ofk hlt-a karera , i asikato pthat, thfty 
were gossiping together when all at once I entered. Satar 
a hundred times, is commonly used metaphorically: bava 
satar ganda mare, maran jtoan e, be the father ever so bad, 
he’s a better man than his son ; ni satar zordk mares, i nd 
jchaloi affat , you may be as strong as a lion, yet I’m not the 
man to be beaten by you. Numeral adverbs of quantity 
are expressed by coupling the cardinals with handabhadar 
(or variants, §150), this much: must handabhadar dir 
hata, bring three times as much water as this; atidabbadar 
ki ares, hist anddbhadar mares , kanedi banniny-a kappesa, 
though you become twenty times the man you are, you won’t 
be able to cope with us. 
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The Personal Pronouns. 

§109. There are three personal pronouns : * and ni for 
the first and second persons, and the enclitic -ta for the 
oblique cases of the third person. The missing nominatives 
of the third person are supplied by the demonstratives, which 
also afford optional and generally emphatic forms ol the 
oblique eases. The terminations of the vorb are in them¬ 
selves sufficient to indicate the person, and the pronouns 
are not infrequently omitted. 

§ 110 . The plural of respect has no place in Braliui; if 
used at all, it is used by those only who have learnt its force 
in other languages. A man of rank is often addressed in 
the third person as kivuodja, master: thus fchtcaja jor e, 
fchwajand mdk jor o ? is the master well, arc the master’s 
sons well ? is the proper salutation to a chief instead of the 
ordinary direct queries ni jor us, nd mdk jor o ? are you well, 
are your sons well ? 

§ 111 . 


The First Person. 



Singular. 

Plural 

Nom. 

i, I 

nan, we 

Gen. 

kana. 

nand. 

Dat. ' 
Acc. 1 

A 

kane. 

nane. 

Abl. 

kanean. 

nanedn. 

Inst. 

kaneat. 

nane at. 

Conj. 

kanto. 

nanto. 

Loe. 

kaneat. 

nancti. 


kanedi. 

nane at. 
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Th* N wuh4 !*•/•//» u 

PloraJ 


No in 

m, thou. 

onm yon 

(hit, 

M4 

noma 

hat, f 

Am, \ 

nt 

aomt 

Aid. 

wan 

nUTarun 

lust. 

n$a(. 

nornraf, 

Oonj, 

ntto 

nurnto. 

Loe. 

vifi 

nurnnft 


to mi. 

nnmrtlt 


The *uppl«fn«nlnry cam* are konki, tor my nake; kane-t* 
k"»M ‘lowin'), l until t with me, at my houw, in my 
poMowiinu; InvnA a Unne-itlcd', kanaka uji to me, the plural 
and tin? Nccoud per«on are declined on the name model 

!il 1 2. There are neveral peculiar feature* in thi* declen¬ 
sion *, tin* use of -4 aa thn *u(fix of the genitive singular, the 
appearance of the inflexional increment *e* in the singular a* 
well iut in the plural, together with the upecial case of the 
Heeornl pernon singular ; the orniimion of the increment in the 
conjunctive of U/th number* and also in the ca*e corn- 
pounded with the suffix -ki ; and the fact that the plural in 
not formed hy mean* of the pluralining particle * k . 

U13. Kxample*: i numto harkw, I’ll come with you; 
nnrdar wlt/ti c, the chief in speaking 1Lo thee; nurnedn dtr 
drr hintaio f from among you which one* have gone r van fat 
narriny-a rnafak , no fleeing can lie done hy u*; numnU dd 
lorn kfyampara, I don’t nee this power in \ ou ; kaneti nume 
kaifim ef have you any huaineM with nrie'r har wki ladtun 
main, wait e, whatever the reault, good or ill, the rtaponai- 
hility in on thee; nd kin kaneit (kawdtk, kantk) off, thy 
shirt in not with me; mmd ilum into nane nantik yiddrefe , 
your hr* Ahrr spent the night with us last night; naninkd 
hunu'kd) trw raw/, bring thyself up to on. 
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The dwcuaion of tin* enclitic u»* of tin* pronoun* of t U 
first and second persons may be conveniently postponed f'117 ; 
until after the discussion of the third person enclitic pronoun. 

§114. The Enclitic Pronoun of the Third Person, si^ular 
. t a> plural -fd, which refers to animate and inanimate 
objects indifferently, is only used in the oblique cases The 
place of the missing nominatives is supplied either by the 
repetition of the noun itself, or by one of the demonstrative!, 
or if there is no room for ambiguity, noun and pronoun may 
be omitted altogether. Of the demonstratives the colourless 
o ( havno> is generally employed, the definite da handd), 
this, and e ( hamt), that, being reserved for case-* in which 
some emphasis is required. When reference is made to one 
or more objects, all three demonstratives may be brought 
into play, and by their means the ambiguity which often 
attaches to the pronoun of the third person in English is 
generally avoided, notwithstanding the fact that the sm of 
the demonstrative has to be gathered from the context. 

§115. The simple • ta (- td) represents the genitive, dative 
and accusative. The other cases are formed by suffixing the 
enclitic to the ordinary case-endings, which are in turn 
suffixed to a base i-; — 


Singular. PlursL 

Nom. — he, she, it. — the? 

Gen. 

D *t. ( -ta. . t a. 

Aoc. ) 

Abl. i-an-ta. i-an-td. 

In»t- i-at-ta. i-attd. 

Conj. i-to-ta. i-to-td. 

Loc ' i-ti-td. 

l-di-tu. i-ai'td. 


To these may be added I -Mo, for him. her, it; . 

in hi*, her, its possession, etc.; i-ukd-ta, up to him, 
her, it, with analogous formations in the plural. Though 
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unimportant in practice, the occasional variant -tan deserves 
notice as bearing on the probable derivation of - ta from the 
reflexive ten, corresponding to the derivation of the enclitic 
.ka from lean- in the case of the first person (§117). 

§116. The simple enclitic - ta {-ta) is properly attached 
to the end of the -word to which it stands in the closest 
relation : bava-ta pare , his father said; bava pdre-ta, the 
father said to him; zaghm-tan kanedn gum mass, I lost 
his sword; lchalkut-ta, I struck him. It may thus be 
attached to the case-ending of the noun it defines: tayari 
mass baramna-ta , preparations were made for their mairiage. 
It may refer in the same sentence to different objects: 
bava-ta pare-ta, his (or her) father said to her (or him). 
Similarly the compound forms, related as they generally 
are to the sentence as a whole, are ordinarily placed last 
in the sentence : sardar harrife ianta, the chief asked him; 
masir hind itotd , the girl went with them; zaljae ki khan a. 
bash mass dud eng a Idita, when he saw the woman, he arose 
and ran towards her; dd puchche mug&d ikitd, she sewed 
thifc cloth for them. But if the compound forms stand in 
intimate relation to some particular element in the sentence, 
they naturally take their place after it: asit itita hushdr 
assaka, one among them was wise. Their position in the 
sentence is, however, often arbitrary: at Itotan hinak, ne 
shxkarnd jahe nishdn-a etik , you go with him, he’ll point 
you out the shooting-ground; hullie kand iatta hatarifis , 
please get my horse brought by him. 

§117. The Enclitic Pronouns of the First and Second Persons. 
—On the analogy of the pronoun of the third person, -ka and 
-ne are not infrequently used, especially in Jhalawan, instead 
of the ordinary genitive, dative, accusative of the first and 
second persons singular : maXhte-ka hich papes , please don’t 
say anything to my sons; dd Kite antei pataves-ka ? why 
didn’t you tell me this thing ? khalkus-ko , you struck me; 
mdre-ne Shdlkotdn hesut , I brought thy son from Quetta; 
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knne-ne home kttchakat ki drust ke-ne , may that dog bite 
tiiee that knows thee (a proverb not unlike the Irish ‘ better 
the devil you know than the devil you don’t know ’). These 
forms are even used instead of the reflexive (cf §120): 
kareme-ka kkalde kattannt, ama neto barer? I haven’t 
finished my work, how can I come with you ? sabakke-ne ydt 
kattanus ? haven’t you gut your lesson by heart ? In some 
dialects the use of an enclitic genitive, dative, accusative is 
even extended to the plurals of the first and second persons. 
The Nicharis, for instance, make use of expressions like 
kkalkue-nan, you beat us, pdren~num. we said to you, instead 
of the ordinary mine jckal :us. num 1 paren. This usage is, 
however, inadmissible in the standard language. 


§118. In the other oblique cases the genitives of the two 
pronouns, plural as well as singular, are linked encliticallv 
with the base i- by means of the ordinary case-endings: 
t-ti-kava di zore jcknnUa, ki ni dauma pdna ? do you see this 
power in me, that you speak thus ? dauno karemas itond kare 

T? d ™ hmant0 ka PP> he d <*lt with thee in a way no one 
would deal with his enemy; nan* male idnnand puldr, thev 

hetu T when they returned from their journey, what did they 
hnng for you ? In the ^ ' 

enclitic forms -ka and -ve often ousUhen^T^ VT0n0 } ms th ° 
this formation: da kareme ki ll-h l ^ lnar .'' genitives in 
ka„e bahd-at haiku,, if you ild J?" *?*• h ° nd " n chi ' « 

consider me your humbie servant flit^that ** pl<W 

with a price); i-U-ka harchiZll f ° U PUrchMed »e 

in my possession is yours; hamu ItoTaZLe “'! ^ 800 

malhmat karife-ne, he 11 make thee do thT ,:’" H 

blamed; nd Hum ki ddkd hind b ‘ 1Qg to & et thl * e 

hick mataume, when thy brothel ■fil’T* *° r<? ldine * m °9« 
lie about thee, but there was no h * ere ’ ^°Id many 
many an onion on thee . . arm done thee (Jit. he *ci] 

fj Va t - ff e. ou thy hack). 


a 
cut 
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It may be noted in anticipation that the genitive of the 
reflexive (but not of the interrogative or demonstrative) is 
similarly used enclitically in the compound forms (§121). 

The Reflexive Pronoun. 

§119. It is curious that the nominative of the reflexive 
pronoun, ten, has only been preserved in the foreign com¬ 
pound ten-pa-ten ( tem-pa-ten), lit. self by self, amongst our¬ 
selves, yourselves, themselves (cf 385). The place of the 
nominative is taken by the instrumental in much the same 
way as in English; da kareme tenat khalas haver , they 
finished this work (by) themselves; i tenat hinat, I went 
myself. The oblique cases are formed after the model of 
the personal pronouns; the declension is the same for both 
numbers:— 

Gen. tend, of self, of selves. 

Dat ' ) tine. 

Abl. tenedn. 

Inst, tenat. 

Conj. tento. 

Loc. teneti. 
teneai. 

The supplementary cases are: tenki; tene-is, teneak 
(tene-iak), tenek ; teneaka ( tene-iakd ), teneka. The only case 
which presents a deviation from the model of the personal 
pronouns is the instrumental, tenat, based as it is not on the 
oblique base but on the crude form. 

§120. The reflexive, which may be used of any person 
»n any number, refers back properly—but not exclusively as 
will be shown presently—to the subject of the sentence; 
* tene bitiva hue he ban, I’ll throw myself from the camel; 

pa tene, don’t throw thyself ; uajor hare tene, he feigned 
himself ill; 8a ia karen ten pa-ten, we took counsel one 
with another; Ira gh tenki dabo, take food for yourselves; 

a * 
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ofk ne tento zariir m f dera. they "ill cei't<iiiu\ take \<»u with 
them; teneti dd zorc kh<nnp«ra. I don’l see this putter in 
myself: da mdre tene~is darak />i dare hogJiik, take this 
lad away to thy house as he’s cry mg here ; finch chat,) mud, 
kanningnd kdreme tenedi harfenun. we’ve taken on ourselves 
the task of collecting the camels. The genitive naturally 
supplies the place of a possessive when referring to the subject 
of the sentence; as a rule it follows its noun unless some 
emphasis is required : barae fend pares, thou didst say to thy 
father ; * tend bdraghan khar karet , I lost my temper with 
my own father. The ablative has sometimes the special 
meaning of ‘at one's own cost ’: aga kanto naukar-a salisti 
iragJi tenean kun, i tie char a dah rupai etiva , if you’ll take 
service with me, vour hoard must come out of your own 
pocket, and I’ll simply give you ten rupees. 


§121. The genitive of the reflexive is used enelitically 
to form certain oblique cases in the same way as the genitive 
of the first and second personal pronouns (§118) : * da girdte 
muchchai i-ki-tend holkunut, I’ve purchased these things 
one and all for myself; ni kand knlle kharche idntend etisa, 
thou wilt give me all my expenses out of thy own pocket; 
n kaue i to fend sardaris dare, he took me personally into 
the chief’s presence ; memdnte kittle isto bis-tend jah tissnn , 
we gave all the guests lodging at our house last night. 

§122. I he reflexive may refer to the logical (not neces¬ 
sarily giammatical) subject ot the sentence: kane tenedi 
bav.tr off ki dd hit kane ydt sale , I’ve no faith in myself 
that this saying will stick in my mind; ofte tenedi Invar 
off, they have no faith in themselves; numc tend harem 
karoi e, you ve your own work to do. 


• r ° f the "hen referring other- 

W, “ thsa *° the i 8Ul, J ect ° f «>e sentence is to emphasise a 
noun or pronoun by standing in apposition to it: La tena 
Ml" hata, bring n,y oivn horse; tf,i ^ ef 
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is this land your own ? dire dere khalk / kune tent khalk, 
katM mate kh_'Uk, no tend ilium* khalk. whom exactly did he 
striker he struck me myself, and my sous, and even thy 
brother; sarddr hi mum* kJiaik, noth Inch pd/or-ta / notin' 
tene khalk, when tin* chief struck you. did his deputy say 
nothing to him ? why, he struck the deputy himself. Except 
in the genitive and datixe-accusatiye this usage is possibly 
somewhat rare: derto bogs ? konto tento bass , with whom 
did he come ? he came with me myself. 

4 

§124. But in such cases recourse is had perhaps more 
generally and certainly more logically to a periphrasis in 
which jiod, body, person, is combined with the genitive of the 
noun or pronoun, a device which appears to have, been 
introduced into the language from Baluchi or Sindhi: dayAdr 
nd jindond e yd ni chora bazyhar us? is the land thv own, 
or art thou simply the cultivator ? antei koud more khalcre 1 
nd mar autos mare ? nan nd jinde khalena, w hy do you beat 
my son ? what does thy sou matter? we’ll beat thee thyself. 
The periphrasis is often used emphatically as the subject of 
the sentence : nd nrd mate tend kasfene , jind-ta hi mine , thy 
wife (lit. house) lias killed her sons, and she herself is fled; 
8a r dor no jind hamore his , the chief himself sat there. Less 
commonly jinde precedes the noun or pronoun and is treated 
like an adjective: jinde sarddrdi ne-a deoa. I’ll take you to 
the chief himself; jinde kane kholnm aff, I’ve no wheat 
myself; i jinde Unman dd lute bimjut, 1 heard this from the 
brother himself. Ihe filial vowel ol jind-e appears to he a 
reminiscence of the Persian i^dfat like the final vowel of 
kull-e, muchrh-e, and other pronominal adjectives ^§156). 

The Demonstratives. 

§125. There are three demonstratives, the near demon¬ 
strative dd, Ibis, the remote e, that, and o, which lies in mean- 
ing midway between the two, ami is therefore generally 

at 
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employed when a demonstrative is required to take the place 
of a definite article or of the pronoun of the third person. 
In addition to these there are handd, hame , hamo, com¬ 
pounded with the Persian ham. Though intensive in form, 
these, iiite their Baluchi counterparts, are not always intensive 
in force. 

§126. Used as adjectives the demonstratives precede the 
noun and are naturally indeclinable: da zalfae hame 
bandaghto mon ete, send this woman with that man. To be 
noted are the forms ddrako , erako , orako, in which stress 
seems to be laid on the element of position : erako khar kand 
ass, yon ram used to belong to me. 

§127. Used as substantives they are fully declinable:— 

Singular. 


Nom. 

da , dad , this. 

e, ed, that. 

o , od, this, that. 

Gen. 

ddnd. 

end. 

ona. 

Dat. 'j 
Acc. ] 

• dade. 

ede. 

ode. 

Abl. ' 

dardn. 

eran. 

ordn. 

Inst. 

darat ( dadat ). 

erat ( edat). 

orat ( odat ). 

Conj. 

darto ( dato ). 

erto ( eto ). 

orto (oto). 

Loc. 

dati. 

eti. 

oti. 


dardi. 

erai. 

ordi. 



Plural. 


Nom. 

ddfk. 

efk. 

ofk. 

Gen. 

daft a. • 

efta . 

oftd. 

Dat. 'I 
Acc. ) 

• ddfte. 

efte. 

ofte. 

Abl. 

daft edit. 

eftean. 

oftean. 

Inst. 

ddfteat. 

efteat. 

ofteat. 

Conj. 

dafteto. 

efteto. 

ofteto. 

Loc. 

dafleti. 

efteti. 

oftet't. 


ddfteai. 

efteai. 

oftedi. 


Tlu supplementary cases are : ddki or ddrki , for the sake 
oi this one ; ddrie ( dad,a), ddriak ( dddiak ), in the possession 
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of this one, etc.; dariskd (dadiska), up to this one, with 
analogous forms in the case of the other two demonstratives. 
The forms dareskd, efeskd, oreakd , which must not In- 
confused. with dariskd, eriska, oriskd , are adverbial demons¬ 
tratives of place, meaning up to here or there, just as dare(k), 
ere(k), ore(k), mean here or there (§388). 

§128. The majority of the cases are clearly to be 
referred to the nominatives dad , ed, od, with the change 
from d to r. These forms of the demonstratives are purely 
substantival. The insertion of f in the plural is anomalous. 
Though this form of the plural is universal, the f is not. 
infrequently omitted in some Sarawan dialects : dak, ek, ok ; 
data, eta, otd ; date, ete, ote, etc. Certain Sarawans, notably 
the Kurds, go a step further and retain the -k of the 
nominative in the dative-accusative, instead of making th«- 
usual change to - 1 - : dake-td jitd karak, place these of them 
aside (cf. §38). 

§129. The declension of the intensive forms is on piv 
cisely the same lines, ham - or han ns the case may be, being 
simply prefixed. The flaruni Muhammad Hasnis and some 
other Jhalawans corrupt haudd, handad into hanna, hanndd. 
which they decline in the ordinary way : hatno dvzz ki hi 
pares hanndd e, this is that thief of whom you spoke; 
kanean jchvlipa, hanndrdn Jchtda, don’t fear me but this 
man. Finally the aspirate is occasionally omitted in haudd , 
etc., but not, curiously enough, in home, hamo. 

§130. The nominative forms dad, ed, od, are invariably 
used before the third persons present of the affirmative 
substantive verb: kand tnatlab dad e . my meaning U thi'»: 
kand Hum homed e, that is my brother. These form*, are 
obligatory in such cases, but their use is not confined to them : 
hamo bandaghdtedn ki nan isto jcharidn. chara handad 
saltsvnc. this is the only one who has survived of those men 
we saw last night. In the dative-accusative singular the 
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case-cudin? is occasionally omitted ! kane antei pdsa ? od pd 
ki dann kapp. why do you tell me ? tell him not to do so; * 
ed gakht Jchalkat, I beat that man severely. The nominatives 
singular are often used as nominatives plural, the number 
bein? sufficiently indicated by the verb (§47): da Jchachar, 
these slept; dungand khullsdn o narrar, out of fear of the 
gang they ran away. The other cases require no particular 
comment: i orat tend kdrente karifpara, I won t get my 
work done by him; kane ddyat khali/pa, don’t get me beaten 
by this man; harchi ki pasa, tenat pa, eyat pdrifpa, what¬ 
ever vou have to say, say it yourself and don’t get that man 
to say it for you ; nd giyuk ddti affas, your things aren t in 
this ; eyto hint pa. kanto ha, don t go with that man. but conic 
with me ; oftean gif a kappa , don’t grumble at them ; tufak 
day is aff, the gun is not with this man; daki panch melh 
tissui , I gave five sheep for this; oyki tchardsas hesunut, 
I’ve brought a bullock for him. 

§131. The intensive forms, adjectival and substantival, 
are especially common as the antecedents of a relative 
sentence (§425) : hamo handa gh as ki duti-ta za gh m ass, Shd 
Baz khan ass, that man who had the sword in his hand was 
Shah Baz Khan ; handa ki dare tdlingati e, ond mar e, 
this one who’s sitting here is his son. 


The Interrogative Pronoun. 

§132. The intenogatives are der? who? ant? what? 
ard ? which. Of these der refers properly to persons only, 
ant to inanimate objects, while ard may be used of either. 


§133. k)Sr? who? which is only used substantially, is 
declinable throughout the singular and is applicable to both 
numbers :— 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


der, de, who ? 
dinnii. 

dere. 
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Abl. deran. 

lust. dcraf. 

Conj. derto (deto). 

Loc. defi. 

derai. 

The supplementary cases arc: deki ( derki ;, for whose 

sake ? deris. derisk, in whose possession ? etc. ; deriskd, up 

to whom r The declension, it would seem, is based partly 

on der. partly on the short form de. The genitive is 

noteworthy. 

% 

§134. Examples: dd bandagh der e? w ho is this man ? 
de bassune ? who has come ? de bassmio ? who have come ? 
e masink der o? who are those girls? ni dinnd mar us? 
whose son are you ? ni dere Ichands ? whom did you see ? 
der an balk us- 1 a ? whom did you buy it from ? dd jehards 
derat toning-a marek ? by whom can this bull be stopped ? 
derto tulik ? whom does he live with ? dd iratte Ichands, 
ant-a chdsa ki luchchi deti e? you saw these two, what’s 
your opinion—in whom does the villainy lie? derai hinanus? 
whom have you gone to ? deki dir-a desa ? for whom will 
you take water? kana zaghn deris e? who has got my 
sword ? isto derisk massunus ? whom have you been staying 
with last night ? pah rand vdr deriskd rasengane? up to 
whom has the turn for sentry-go got ? 

§135. Her, though properly confined to persons, is by a 
natural extension used idiomatically in such phrases as: 
nd pin der e ? what is your name ? dd shahrand pin der e ? 
what's the name of this village? }chom-ta der e? what’s 
his tribe ? 

§136. The plural is occasionally employed when reference 
is made to a number of separate individuals : ant-a chdsa ki 
dd sliahrati derak bassuno, dafeha duzzi kareno ? what’s your 
opinion as to who the men are n ho have come to this village 
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and committed all these theft* ? dd kJ^alkand derdteni 
khouand g umdne dean ? which individuals of this village do 
you suspect of the murder ? 

§137. The indefinite article is sometimes attached to (let- 
in questions of surprise or contempt: o deraa mare H lane 
drogk-ta r part who the devil is he to call me a liar r 
vafehtas ki o kh.ar-n kek, deraa ond mondi kde ? when he is 
wroth, who in truth may stand before him ? dd d any ah 
deraa begham et in this world who after all is free from 
care ? 

§138. Ant? what? is used both substantially and 
adjectivally As an adjective it is of course indeclinable; 
the qualified noun takes on the indefinite article, unless it is 
used witli plural meaning, but even in that case it remains 
in the singular: * nd ant gund-aa kare-nut ? what fault have 
I committed against you ? ant gird-aseto /c&alkttnus-ta ki o 
kor masaune ? what thing have you struck him with, that he 
has gone blind ? ant ant kulau ties ? what various messages 
did he give ? 

§139. As a substantive ant is regularly declined; the 
singular is applicable to both numbers, being rarely displaced 
by the plural:— 


Nom. 

ant ? what 'i 

Gen. 

antana. 

Dat. ) 
Acc. ) 

ante. 

Abl. 

untdn. 

Inst. 

antaf. 

Cooj. 

antato. 

Loc. 

anfati. 

antai. 


Antaki ? for the ►aheof what r is the only supplemental 
case in ordinary use. It nuaus n.uch the jan.e as the 
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interrogative adverb anteif why? which scorns to bo a 
corrupted or possibly older form of the dative-accusative, 

§140. Examples : nd huh in ant c ? what is your com¬ 
mand? ante torenuaf what, arc you holding? t paref hi 
-neto antana dvdle etio f—tend ti^/'nkna, I meant to speak 
to you about wliat d’you call it ?—about nay gun ; nd ahara 
antana e ? what’s your case about? dd ant an jof maaaune? 
what’s this made of ? ni ode antat khalkua ki daun huion et 
what did you strike him with that he’s so hurt ? palate 
antati shdyhds ? what did you pouf the milk into? tint) 
iraghe antdi biaik, patdi yd liddai ? what does he cook his 
food on, fuel or dung ? in antaki baaaunua? what have you 
come for ? o ne hand pinat ant o ant pare ? what particular 
things did he tell you in my name ? A plural is not often 
employed: antdte nd berdn karenut ki ni khar karee ? what 
things of yours have I damaged that you got angry ? 

§141. The indefinite article is frequently attached at will 
without affecting the meaning : palate antaaeti shdgAaa ? 
what did you pour the milk in ? ni antaseki hasaunva ? what 
have you come for ? But with a change in the intonation 
of the voice it is idiomatically used in interrogations of 
surprise or contempt, as in the analogous case of der f 
(§137): nd hukm antaa mare? i na jchwajana hukme 
mannipara , what’s your order to me, when 1 don’t heed 
the order of your master? ni antaa marea? i nekond dahe 
Jchaleva , what on earth are you good for? I’ll beat half a 
score like you; o gAarib antaa mare? ni zorakaaeto tene 
are/, what of that poor deyil ? hit a man your own sire (lit. 
entangle thyself with a strong one). 

§142. Art? which! is applicable to both animate and 
inanimate objects. It is primarily an adjective, and as such 
is of course indeclinable. It means properly ‘ which of two 
or more?’ na ard tala et which is your advice (of the 
proposals under consideration; ? as opposed to na tala ant e! 
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what is your advice (generally) ? dd ard bandagji e? which 
man is this ? dd banda gh dev e ? who is this mail ? ard hnlli 
ne dost e? which horse do you fancy? It is occasionally 
aspirated: hard ? 

§143. The particular case of the adjective ard qualifying 
the noun a sit deserves separate notice. The force of the 
compound ara-asit ? (arasit ?) which one ? is much the 
same as that of the substantival ard: dd musittdn ara-asit 
kattd ? of these three which one won ? handa zaifa ardsitnd 
marek ? to which one will this woman belong ? hardsittdi 
nd guman e ? on wjiich one does your suspicion rest ? 

§144. As a substantive ard is declinable in both numbers 
after the general model of the demonstratives :— 


Singular. 

Nom. ard ? arad ? which one ? 
Gen. arand. 


Bat. 

Acc. 

Abl. 

Inst. 

Conj. 

.Loc. 


arade. 


araran. 


ardrat ( a rad at , ard-at), 
ardrto ( ardto ). 
ardti. 


ararat. 


Plural. 

arafk ? which ones? 
araftd. 

ardfte. 

ardftean. 
araft eat. 
arafteto. 
arafteti. 
araftedi. 


The supplementary cases are: ardki ? or ardrki ? for 
the sake of which one ? araris ? ararisk ? in the possession 
of which one ? etc.; ardriskd ? (arddiskd f) up to which 
one? A rare (k) ? ardreskd ? are interrogative adverbs 
(§388) meaning where ? up to which placo ? As in the case 
of the demonstratives (§128) there is a dialectical form of the 
plural with the omission of -/-; ardk, a rata , etc. 


§145. Examples: dd daggl arand e? to which one docs 
this cow belong? ardde halkus? which one did you take? 
ararat with which did you strike him? W 

bond"id H ,u pares arid ef the man you spoke of-whirl, 
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is lie: (or: where is lie? arad also meaning where?); 
ararto bassnnc ( with which one 1ms he come ? huchchdle 
a rdf an hesus ? which one did you bring the camels from ? 
da razdntean dite draft shdgAds? which of these pots did 
>°u P 0U1 the water into? tufak ard (is e ? which one’s got 
the gun ? dd meUiteti ard ard nd of among these sheep 
which ones exactly are yours ? ardfk rasengdno ? which ones 
have arrived ? avdftedn us ? from what family arc you ? 

da kdrente ardfteki kavenus ? for the sake of which of them 
have you done this thing ? 


The Possessive Pronoun. 

§1^6* the possessh e pronouns are simply the genitives of 
the various pronouns. They are, however, remarkable in 
that, like the possessive genitive of the noun (§54), they are 
treated as independent substantives 1 , declinable throughout 
both numbers. There is no need to give the declension; it is 
the same as that of the possessive noun; there is an optional 
form of the plural in -flc, save in the case of possessives based 
on genitives plural of the form -ftti ; ddftak, eftik, oftak, 

araftak; the phonetic desirability of avoiding the two /’s 
is obvious. 


§147* Examples: dd kuchak kcind c, this dog is mine * 
na hirfU resh e, kandnd risk jov niassune , your horse is 
wounded, the wound of mine is healed ; td ki hand huehche 
illetanus, i nde illepava, until you let my camel go, I won’t 
let yours go; i tend vande havfenut , num tendfte harfbo, 
eftate illebo, I’ve taken my share, do you take yours and 
let theirs alone ; e chajchu kunt e , kanarat tar-ta , that 
knife’s blunt, cut it w r ith mine; kana ditar narto lahr-a 
kuntpak , your blood isn’t so good as mine (lit. my blood 
doesn’t boil with yours) ; nd bit kana mavis aff, navis e , your 


1 Abstract substantives may be formed from some of the possessive 
pronouns by suffixing tendidn ere hwipa, o hand dushitum ■e i for otll . 
friendship's sake, don t go there, he’s my enemy. 
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bow isn’t with my son, it’s with yours; tend razdne hata, 
tend tel die hnuiti shdgApn, fetch your own pot and don’t 
pour your oil into mine j nand jcjiardsteto nand tend bazgjpik 
hind no, numdtcto hams off, our own cultivators have gone 
with our bullocks, there’s no one with yours; aga dd kdreme 
hand mat'dki kappes, tenaki ka-ta, if you won t do this for 
my sou, do it for yours; nand da gh atedi ni jchial-a kappesa, 
tendfteai yifd-aa ki nedn-a marek, koshish-a keaa, you 
decline to take any trouble over our lands and yet you labour 
for all you’re worth on your own; num nand aialatean 
Ichtcasli ure, tenatean antei Ichar ure ? you’re pleased enough 
with our relatives, why are you annoyed with your own r 
nand kontdte ki fit dattanus, pen dinndte darenus ? well, if 
you haven’t taken our blankets, whose have you taken ? 

§148. The idiom is occasionally extended to a double 
genitive : nd hullind lagham kanandrdn mutkun e, your 
horse’s bridle is older than that of mine ; nand tchachattd 
littikak arer, numdftak karghok o, the tails of our mules 
aren’t clipped yet, those of yours are; nand urata karazateti 
kafi are, numdftateti chara mekh o, in the beams of our 
houses there are rings, while in those of yours there are only 
nails ; nand dayyitd dkhuk purr o, ojtdtdk jchdli o, the 
mangers of our cows are full, those of theirs are empty. 
But this highly cumbrous mode of expression is generally 
avoided. 


The Indefinite Pronoun. 

§149. Under this heading it is convenient to discuss 
several words which partake more or less of the nature of 
pronouns. Though it is unnecessary to preserve any parti¬ 
cular order certain of the pronouns which are connected bv 
similar, y of meaning or use will be grouped together. The 

srejssir* - *—~~ 
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§150. Dakhadar, ddkhar, ddkha, ddkhas, this much. 

Okhadar, okhar, okha . okhas, 80 much. 

Ekhadar, filch ur, fikha, fikha a. that much. 

Akhadar ? akhar ? aklia ? akjiaa ? how much! 

The initial da, o, e are the ordinary demonstrative adjec¬ 
tives, and the pronouns are accordingly found in the intensive 
forms handakhadar, hamokhadar, hamekhadar . with corre¬ 
sponding variants; the initial a- is clearly the particle of 
interrogation contained in ant ? what ? ard ? which ? at ? 
how many ? (§152), and one or two other interrogatives. As 
the latter portion of the pronouns is unmistakably corrupted 
from the Arabic-Persian word qadr , ‘ quantity,’ they are 
properly demonstrative's and interrogatives of quantity, but 
they are not infrequently used of number also, the demon¬ 
stratives more especially. They are both adjectives and 
substantives. 

(1) Adjectival use: as adjectives they are of course in¬ 
declinable ; the qualified noun is in the singular even though 
reference is made to plural number (§16): dakhadar ( ddfehar , 
ddkha , ddkhas) ahalla harf o hata, pick up this much grain 
and bring it; okha okhadar kimat kareno, they’ve fixed such 
and such prices; ekhas maiva kungunus ki kasas kump, 
you’ve eaten more fruit than one should; akha memdn 
ha88una? how many guests have come? But if the pronouns 
are placed in the predicate and the subject of the sentence is 
used with plural meaning, the subject like the verb is put in 
the plural: memank dakhadar bassuno, in such numbers have 
the guests come. 

Attributive use: as adjectives of size they take on the 
ordinary attributive endings (§80) : dakhaso balchoas kung , 
he ate a mouthful this size ; efch'iro maros e , he’s a lad that * 
s ize; ajehadaro kharas o ? what size bullocks are there ? 
ddkhasd ddjchasd hullite ki m hesunns , der-a halek-td ? 
who’ll take the horses of the size you’ve brought ? They are 
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as usual used as substantives in the definite form: ere pdtk 
tikhok o, hamoftedn ddkhongd ddkhangdte bin o hata, the 
sticks are placed there, pick out of them the ones this size 
and this, and bring them along; oftedn ddkhasdte jitd ka, 
those of them this size place on one side. 

(2) Substantival use: they are confined to the singular, 
the declension of which is regular: ni pd hi i tend melhteki 
ddkhadar-a haleca, say you’ll take so much for your sheep; 
hildr akhasnd halkus ? what price did you give for dates ? 
akhae yala kares? how many did you let go? hnchche 
kholumto hampenut—akhato hampenua-ta ?—ddkhadarto , 
I’ve loaded the camel with wheat—with how much?—with 
this much. Some of the cases have acquired a specialised 
meaning : handdkhasato ki ni bassus, nan rdhi-a marena, as 
soon as you come, we’ll start; nan daro kasarai aalisaann, 
hxl-a karena, anna kite Jchalds kattavesun , handdkhaaati pir 
mafinga, yesterday we were standing in the road chatting, we 
hadn’t done chatting when the rain began. 

The corrupted forms dilchadar, dikhar t dikha , dikhas , are 
commonly used in Jhalawan with the meaning ‘a little’: 
i paret kane dir ete , o dikhadar hee ki hand gut palitau , I 
told him to give me water, and the amount he brought wasn’t 
enough to moisten my throat ; dikha ai da razdnati ahdgh, 
pnt a little ghi into this pot; kane dikhaa pdlh ete , give me 
a drop of milk. 

§151. The interrogatives of the foregoing group together 
with the demonstratives in the intensive form are used as 
correlatives: akha ki harfing-a kesa, hamokhg hata, bring as 
much us you can carry j beitean akha ki danning-a kesa , 
humekha da, take away as much of the grass as you can. 

§152. M ? how many f 

There are no demonstratives corresponding to this in¬ 
terrogative of number, their place being supplied by the 
demonstratives of quantity, ddjehador . etc., supra 
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ll) Adjectival use : the qualified noun is in the singular 
(§46): at mar o ? how many lads are there ? at bandanna 
huchchdte dare f how many men’s camels did he carry off ? 
at tiiieka pir-a kappak? for how many months will there be 
no rain ? Of course if at is used in the predicate, the subject 
is put in the plural: mdk aft o? the lads are how many in 
number ? 

An ordinal adjective, attimiko ? ' the how manyth ? ’ is 
formed by adding the ordinal suffix -imiko (§100) : dd 
attimiko bandagh e ki i nd padat mon-a etiva, ni bafeaa ? 
how many men does this make that I send after you, and yet 
you won’t come ? ni attimiko de-a bareaa ? on what day 
from now will you come ? dd attimiko go e ki dudefingati 
o ? what number race is this they’re running off ? The pro¬ 
nominal ordinal may be used substantially like other ordinals 
(§102): dd huchchand kataran i haahtimikoe deva y ni 
attimikoe daroa? of this string of camels I’ll take the eighth 
in order, which number do you think of taking ? 

(2) Substantival use: at is ordinarily confined to the 
singular, which is declined regularly: numean attana me\iite 
8arkdrki dareno? the sheep of how many of you have they 
impressed for Government ? dvzzdtedn atte tafeno, atte yala 
kareno ? of the thieves how many have they bound, and how 
many have they let go ? dd Jchavdtedn at tali d'tr ahdghua 
o atte barun illaa ? in how many of these water-skins did you 
pour water and how many did you leave dry ? dd drakhtdtedn 
attdi chukkdk kutdm tafeno T on how many of these trees 
have the birds built nests? e ahalvare attdi halku8? what 
did you buy those trowsers at? numean attia tufak are? 
how many of you have got guns ? ira bandaghat ki dd hulli 
toning-a mafak , at tat toningik ? if this horse can’t be held 
by two men, how many will it take to hold him ? ni tene 
attiakd kanedn dakkoa? how often do you intend to hide 
yourself from me? Some use is made of a jingling form 
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(fif. §48): att-o-maltiskd duzzand lumma mdlh-a tank? 
how many more times will the thief’s mother slaughter sheep ? 
(i.e., feasting will turn to hanging before long). 

The plural is occasionally employed ; it is more vague in 
character than the singular : numedn attdk Sistandi hindno ? 
what numbers of you have gone to Seistan ? It is chiefly used 
in interrogations or exclamations of surprise : da jangati 
attdk kasfingano hindno l what numbers have been killed 
in this fight! 

§153. Mana, manat, some, a few. 

Of the two forms mana is adjectival, manat substantival. 
Herein the pronoun bears a strong resemblance not only to 
machchi, machchit, a little (infra) ^but also to the first three 
numerals (§96). The indefinite article attached to the noun 
or pronoun, as the case may be, has a tendency to emphasise 
the fewness of the number. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun remains in the singular 
(§46): mana masir hindno, some girls have gone; mana 
dean gud ndjor mass, some days later he fell ill; mana 
deasedn gudd-a barena, we’ll come after a few days; mana 
pdtas hata , bring a few fagots. 

(2) Substantival: manat khachar. some lay down ; manate 
fchanat ki hindra, I saw some going off; manatas kaskur, 
a few died. The plural is occasionally employed : sipdhltedn 
manatak hindsur, manatak-td anna hamore assura, of the 
sepoys some had gone, while some of them were still there. 

Substantival sutlix : i.e., manat is tacked on to the noun 
so as to form a kind of compound noun, the case-endings being 
attached to manat alone : bandagh-manate daro khalat tissut, 

[ gave some men robes of honour yesterday ; de-manatdn gud 
jtesh tammd he sallied forth some days later ; menum-manatas 
ddakd rosengano. only a few guests have arrived as vet; 
chuk-numatusedu khalkut, 1 had a shot at a few birds. 
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§154. Machchi, machchit, a little ; some. 

(1) Adjectival : enakho machchi ghalla kharrisune. 
a little corn has sprouted this year; kane machchi palh ele, 
give me a little milk. This pronoun sometimes refers to 
number : van machchi bandaghase un, nand iraghki khulipa. 
we re only a handful of men, don’t be anxious about our food. 
In the predicate machchi is ousted by machchit if immediately 
'* owed by the copula : enajcho Shdlkotati band a gh machchit 
e, the people in Quetta this year are few; but tend kireng 
tininge machchi ka, cut your abusing short. 

Attributive use : kane neto machchito karemas are, I’ve 
a petty business with you ; machchitd aiyaghdi nand takk-a 
(ammipak, we don't trouble about a trifle (lit. our care does 
not fall on the trifling thing). It will be noticed that the 
attributive endings are attached to the substantival form of 
the word, as in the case of the first three numerals (§98). 

(2) Substantival : pir malingdne ? daskd machchit 
malingdne, vajehtos ki baz malingd, kasar-a mafak, has rain 
fallen ? only a little as yet, as soon as a lot falls the road’ll be 
impassable; memanlean machchitna dute sillanun, machchit 
handvn tulok o, we’ve washed the hands of some of the guests, 
a few are still seated as you see; baz huch du tammitau-ne , 
nand machchiias du tamme ve, if you can't lay hands on 
a number of camels, peihaps you may secure a few. The 
pluial is not very common : jchvda machchttdte Wiz-a kek, 
o bdzd'e machchit-a kek, God makes the few many, and the 
many He makes few. 

Substantival suffix: * tend hullie lei-machchit tittut, I 
gave my horse a little grass; bei-machchit an hullina tfiizrati-a 
mafak, kadim ele, the horse can’t live on a handful of grass, 
give him grain ; kane pdlh'Machchita* ete, give me a drop 
of milk. 
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§ 165 . (l/VI)# oil'd-*** (ip/t-as), some; something, 

(lift (•'/■<») >» >" n'lilily MI Oifliimry hulH.Ui.tivc, meaning 

1 thins ’: irti ffi(* *«<*«/. 1 purcliUHcd Uo Uli,, W- A " » 
linmoun it in pmorally uncd with the imlc/lnito article, and in 
both adjective and substantive. 


(1) Adjectival: tlio qualified noun is in the singular; it 
almost invariably refer* to an inanimate or irrational object, 
or else to a rational object like bandagA which i« com nonly 
used collectively : kane gipd-as melb ba/cdr e, I want Home 
sheep; sarddr gifd-as bandaghto daro dd\e bass, the chief 
CAme lieve vesterday with Home men ; hiich gird-as (cholwnfo 
harnpok ass, the camel wan loaded with Home wheat. Though 
the indefinite article is generally attached, it may be omitted: 
huchohdi gird jcbolum harnpok ass, there waa some wheat 
loaded on the camel. 


(2) Substantival: lashkardn gird-as bassune, a party of 
the army has come; kane gipd-as ete, give me something; 
gird-as ki kane karoi ass, give karet, hemon karet, what¬ 
ever T had to do, I did it all and got it off my shoulders. Jf 
the pronoun is repeated in a linked sentence, the indefinite 
article is attached aa a rule to the last pronoun only: 
sardatedn gird hind.no, gifa-as hamerek o, of the chiefs some 
have gone, and some are still there; gira-ta nane-is mossur, 
gird-as-ta nand ilia-is tnassur some of them lodged with us, 
some with our uncle; gird l harfet , gird tend ilwne tissut, 
gird-as hamore salts, some I took, some 1 gave to my brother 
and some was left there. 

In apposition': the case-ending is attached to noun and 
pronoun alike: duzzate gira-ase bashkha . he pardoned some 
of the thieves; fchardsta girana likhdi jugh ass , gifdndfd* 
allau, there was a yoke on the necks of some of the bullocks 
pmd none on the necks of others. 
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§156. Kul, much , druat, air , all; the whole. 

Alike in meaning these indefinite pronouns are alike in 
use. They are at the same time adjectives and substantives. 
In the predicate they remain unchanged. Used as adjectives 
proper they appear in the form kulle, muchche, drusle , girt, 
in which the final increment seems to be due to a confused 
idea of the Persian iqdfat (cf. §124). The number.of the 
qualified noun depends on whether the meaning of the pro¬ 
nominal adjective is ‘ the whole ’ or ‘ all.’ The simple forms 
are indeed found preceding the noun, but their force is then 
adverbial, ‘exclusively,’ ‘only,’ ‘nothing but.’ The sub¬ 
stantives are either used as ordinary independent substantives, 
for the most part in the singular, or they are placed in apposi¬ 
tion to another substantive : the pronoun remains in the 
singular, while the substantive is pluralised if necessary; the 
case-endings are attached to both. 

§157. Kul, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival: kulle memdnk bassuno, all the guests 
have come; kulle irag&e kungnnus ? have you eaten the 
whole loaf ? * kulle sidlatean harrifet, I asked all the * 
relatives ; o tend kulle lashkarto kotdi julau dare, he made 
an attack on the fort with his whole force. With the first 

example may be contrasted the following, which illustrate*. 

\ 

the adverbial use of the simple kul: kul memdnk bassunc, 
only the guests have come. 

Attributive use: aino kullo deas gidarengdne , m hand 
paragAdi batanus, to-day a whole day has passed and you 
haven’t been near me ; duthmantid khultsdn nan kullangd 
nante Jchanteai gidarefena, from fear of the enemy we used 
to spend the livelong nights on the watch (lit. on the eyes). 

(2) Substantival: kul hinano , all have gone ; kulland 
kdkaire batang , pray for the welfare of all; kulle hand 
banning nd sahi ka, inform all of my coming ; da dd kullai 
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Opposition: kuchchdk M *«*«»*; the camels all of 

.a have (lied; draWdta kulland Mate guddat, I lopped 
them, h ’ ,, th tre(>s . ji rga tulokate l.ulle sahl 

the top branches of all the trees, jnj 

Ire. ? did vou inform all the members of the jn-ga ? ,ena 
Tjkarto kullato narrd, he took to h,s heels wth h,s 

whole army. 

§158. Much, all; the whole. 

(I Adjectival: muchche mik hinguno, all the ewes have 

lambed; ft..** raucbcbe fade M _*■£ 
devoured all this year's crop; muchche maehteai barf bttene 
snow has fallen on all the hills. Compare: much mc.htea, 
barf bitene, snow has only fallen on the hills. Its use m 11 
predicate may be seen in the so-called compound verbs. 
la.hkar much mac,., the array collected together; , te 
sangatdte much karet , I collected my companions tosethe . 

Attributive use: muchcho (leas giddrengd, ni tend kdirme 
kattaves , a whole day passed and you didn’t do your work; 
hamo Ichgtme H i jchalkut, e mnchohangd drajchtdtett hi no 
tammd, the deer I shot ran into that clump of trees and tell 
(lit. into those collected trees). Passing mention may be made 
of the abstract noun muchchl formed from the adjective 
much: bile hi jchalkut, aum-ta chnkkdtd muchch/ti tannnu. 
when I drew the bow, the arrow from it fell into the thick 
of the birds ; i ne nmchcKiti (trust karet , I recognised you 
among the crowd. 


(2) Substantival: much najor o , they are all unwell ; 
muchchand kdtume tare , he cut off the heads of them all ; 
muchchdn zagAmdte-td pula, snatch their swords from every 
one of them. The plural is somewhat rare: muchehdh' 
jcAuddf* timed-a dera. one and all rest their hope in Gml 
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The use of the locative, muchchai, is idiomatic ; its force 
may he represented in English either hy an adjective or an 
adverbial expression, according to the incidence of the em¬ 
phasis in the sentence: nana drakhtdk muchchai baram 
kareno, numdftedn manatdteti hichch-a kh'inpara, even-one 
of our trees has borne fruit, and yet I see nothin? on some of 
yours; lung jauzana drukht muchchai baram e, khuliva ki 
/ innip, my walnut tree is laden with fruit from top to bottom 
and I in afraid it may break ; ainond kasarot muchchai hand 
hut ( tudda human bassune, my horse has come stumbling 
along every yard of to day’s road ; da dgghdr muchchai bei e. 
kholum bekhi marhchit e tahti-to, this land’s nothing but 
weeds, the wheat on it is scanty in the extreme. 

In apposition : shdliidak much kaneai drogh tarer, the 
witnesses lied against me to a man ; duzzdtd muchchand ditte 
faf, bind the hands of even* one of the thieves ; da shahraii 
mtifhchati ddrii aff, there’s no medicine in the whole of this 
village; e kirriteti muchchati shakargaz are ? is there gum 
in all those tamarisks r 

§159. Drust , all; the whole. 

• 1) Adjectival: druste Ioshkar rasengdne, the whole army 
ha** arrived; nl druste de baresa khtcdst kanningki , i ve 
hichch-a tifara, you come every hour of the day begging, but 
l won’t give you anything; i druste kareme karenut , I've 
done the whole work; druste muskok-a pdrera hi drog_\ 
papabo, all the men of old used to say ‘ don’t lie ’ 

Attributive use : drusto iraghas hata, fetch a whole loaf ; 
kune da pinnoka shishae ti/a, drustangde etc, don’t give me 
this glass that s broken give me the one that isn’t 

(2) Substantival: i drustato nekl ka remit , I’ve dealt 
righteously with all; w7 druste khatds lores? did you 
finish the whole? shahrati drvstak-a pdrera ki zaminjumb 
Hindustdnati baVn nuskhdn karene . thoi were all saving in 
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the village that the earthquake had done a lot of damage 
in India. 

In apposition: hame melhk drust kaskuno, all those sheep 
have died; dd bagh nand drustand e , this garden belongs 
to us all; tend sidlateto drustato nd paraghai barot , I’ll 
probably come to you with all my relations. 

Drust combines with de, day, and nan, uight, to form 
compound words: de-drustati ird vdr tend dctgj^dre dir 
to^enut, twice in the whole day I’ve given my land water; 
nan-drust gorich kashshdne, the ^or’west has been blowing 
the livelong night 

§160. Gir (iff 0 ih )> all; the whole (especially used in 
Jhalawan). 

(1) Adjectival: give Brahuitd pishkacak mar(/Aim o , 
the locks of all Brahuis are long; * give de kdrem-a keva, I 
work the whole day; give mashteai shikar are, there’s sport 
on all the hills. The somewhat rare variant gih does not 
take on an incremental -e: gih majchluk nd avalan sahi e, all 
the world knows about you. 


Attributive use : dd kappid iragfe memdne Ufa, giroas 
cte-ta, don t give that biokeu loaf to the guest, give him a 
whole one ; ni ant-a chdsa, ki dd girangd kucha nd maroe ? 

what d’you think, that you’ve perhaps bought up the whole 
of this valiey ? 


. yir Kasaran rad tatnmdr, they all 
their way; gir Ichala. the whole was finished- U 

nean-a marek, g.eato nekl ka, as far as in you lies 
kindly with all; gire gudda, fell them all down ■ L 
niam H ni kand matt affee, one and all know you’re’ not 

. In apposition: o/k yir jchdchdnc, 
iaggtte gire l,i r d««.f have you „.i) W al , the 
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give jchalds karet , I finished the whole work ; sipahite-is 
giyt8 zaghjii are , all the sepoys have swords. 

§161. Tlvdf tlvaip all; the whole. 

This pronoun is very similar to the four immediately 
preceding, but is used somewhat more laxly. 

(1) Adjectival: kand tiva fasle dir lord, the flood carried 
ort all my crop; nan tivai nikdne kuttifenun, we've used up 
all our rations ; tiro patte pu kungune, the borin- insect has 
oaten up all the wood ; tivai mulkati malajclt tammd, the 
locust fell upon the whole countryside. The 9 «<m-adverbial 
use may be noted: o gird-as ki pdik tivai drog£ e, all he 

says is merely lies; dd daghdr tiva bei e, this field is all 
weeds. 


Attributive use ;• tivo nanas halma karef, mag a maizilc 
rasengtavat, I posted a whole night but didn’t reach the 
stage; tivaghd de murutd ran dot chirr engdt, shikar du 
batau, though I was the whole day after the hares, I got no 
sport; t tena timid daghdre zurrat dasenut , I’ve sown my 
whole fi.eld with jvtcdri. The definite attributive adjective 
may have a <?«<m-adverbial force like the simple adjective : 
ni tivaghd droghat lcanedn sharde kattiparos . you won’t 
win the case against me by simply lying. 


(2) Substantival: melhte arang kares ? time baha karet , 
where did you put your sheep ? I sold them all; dd hetk 
tivaie kwigur, these goats ate it all. 


In apposition: iapedate tivac guddingati o, they are 
cutting down all the poplars; dd shahmti tim-ati duzzdk 
tammano, the thieves have fallen upon the whole village. 

§162 Bdx t many. 

(1) Adjectival: enakho hullita saildi baZ bando g A 
bassiwo, this year many people have come for the home- 
show. Though this is the normal construction —the qualified 
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noun in the singular (§46), the governed verb in the plural, 
—the noun is occasionally found in the plural: bdz 
bandaghak hajjdi hinano, many a man has gone on the 
pilgrimage. If the plural is employed, stress seems to be laid 
on the large number of separate individuals. 

Attributive use : daro bdzo dostas nand bdghati muchch 
ass, there was many a friend assembled in our garden v ester- 
day j aino haf-dedn bdzo shikdras lcarenut, I ve had .nore 
sport to-day than usual; dd bazanga lashkar ki dare much 
manningatl c, ardngl mon-a kek? in which direction will this 
large army now collecting here set its face ? The definite 
adjective is used in general phrases and the like when an 
indefinite adjective might seem more appropriate ( cf . §82) : 
bazanga lashkar ardngl ki mon kare, hame mulke katumat 
harfik , a vast army will devastate whatever country it sets 
out toward (lit. will lift up by the head); bazanga dirfaslaki 
jwdn ajf\ too much water is bad for the crop. 


The abstract substantive bdzl may find a place here: 
machchitd dushman/o jang kanning arzdn e, maga bazind 
move jchiidd tore, to fight with a handful of enemies is 
a small matter, but God may withstand the onset of a 
multitude. 


(2) Substantival : kane baz papa, l ,td kareme term 
jwdn-a kern,, don't waste words on me, I'll do your work all 
right of my own accord ; bdzand bathkh bdz e, the share of 
many is large; band a bdzato jwdn e, kkudd (uittiat zeba 
c company is good for man, God in his oneness is beautiful. 
The plural is occasionally employed: bdzdk hulliteto ddka 
gularenga,-, bazak kharazleto, several passed by here with 
horses, several with bullocks • tin a i - * - . C 

a lazdVki lekan torene, this eaith has 

uul has its eye set on many another. ^ 
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In apposition : * memdnteto bdzato nd jakdi barot, I’U 
piobably come to your place with the guests, a whole crowd 
o f them ; irupaitedi bdzdi ode zdng-a Utavata, I wouldn't 
have betiothed her to him for hundreds of rupees. 


§163. Mdnld, a quantity of, a number of. 

Manid is never used independently ; it invariably follows 
he noun it qualifies as a kind of plural suffix. The noun 
iemains in the nominative singular ; the case-ending is 
attached to , ndnid, which is treated like an ordinary singular. 
Ihe compound of noun and manid .is always qualified by an 
a jective or pronoun ; when the compound is indefinite, as it 
commonly is, the indefinite article is attached to manid 

Examples: Sebind jalsa-ati enajcho ballo sarddr-mdnidas 
muchch e , there’s a large assemblage of chiefs at the Sibi 
gathering this year; ddjchadaro melh-mdnidas H Marina 
mashati e, pentin off, there’s nowhere such a number of 
sheep as on the Marri hills: Mungacharati enajcho dauno 
malakh-mdnidas tammd , mulke chat kare, this year such a 
swarm of locusts fell upon Mungachar that they devastated 
the country ; ballo drakht-manidasedn maiva hesunut, I’ve 
brought fruit off a large number of trees; dauno hal-mdnidas 
ki da clagharati khanat , pen jaga khantanut, I’ve not seen 
elsewhere such a swarm of mice as I saw in this field; hame 
balla harraf-mdnide ki nan Jchandn, ddsa hame mashati ajff\ 
that great herd of markhor we sighted, is on that hill no 
longer. 


§164. Bach, any at all. 

Buck by itself means literally ‘a straw,’ ‘rubbish kand 
urati bw has illetano, / ulle dareno, they've not left a straw 
( angiice, a stick) in my house, but have carried off every¬ 
thing ; o darodn ddngi buckets bati kattaue, since yesterday 
not a morsel has passed his lips. 
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It is suffixed to the noun, which remains in the crude 
form. It is declined regularly in the singular; die indefinite 
article may be attached at pleasure, but the numeral 
adjective asi is never prefixed to the compound : e deasedn 
ki naukar mass units, gird-buchas much karenus ? from the 
day you entered service have you saved anything at all ? 
kasai'at ki bassusa bandagA; bitch Jcha7ias ? as you were 
coming along the road did you see a single soul ? kasarat 
dushman-bitchato mukdbil matavat , on the road I met with 
no enemy whatsoever ; ne mdr-biichas hum are ? kane (aiskd 
mar-bitch matane, have you actually any sons at all ? to this 
day not one has been born me. 

§165. Fildna (fildni), such and such, so and so. 

(1) Adjectival: fildna sarddr ki darbarati nwnd rahai 
tut, pin-ta der ass ? what was the name of such and such a 
chief who sat near you in the Durbar ? kane pareno ki fildna 
tasildar vadi halkune , I’ve been told that the Tahsildar you 
wot of has taken bribes. 

(2) Substantival : ne kand pinat de pare ki ne fildna 
kireng tissune ? who told you about me that so and so had 
abused you ? i chava ki kand illand malh jBaz Khanastd 
pinat ne sahi karene ki fildnagh.dk gandao bandagh o, oftd 
urdti himpa, I know that my cousin, hinting definitely at Baz 
Khan and his folk, has given you to understand that so and 
so are bad lots, and that you shouldn’t visit at their houses; 
da filanaghask ki numd rahai tusura, arang hindno ? 
where have what d’you call him and his people gone, who 
used to live near you ? In the last example the personal 
plural filanaghaak (§30) will be noticed. The variant fildni, 
plural fildnik, is not uncommon : * pdpara ki numeti fildni 
duzz e t maga nvm tenat pash kabo-ta , I won’t say that such 
a one among you is the thief, do you rather produce him vour- 
selyes. Another variant, used by hill Brahuis, is pildna. 
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Here may be mentioned the compound Jildn-bdmdn, in 
which the latter word is meaningless by itself. It is euphem¬ 
istically used in cursing in combination with the third 
person plural, present indefinite or past, of banning, to do: 
nd jildn-bdnidnc barer ki pendicdr band jahai vd bares, by 
all that s unmentionable you’d better beware of coining to 
my place a second time ; fildn-bdmdne her, pane kde, for 
heaven’s sake let him go to the dickens. 

§166. Pen, other, another. 

(1) Adjectival : bane pen urd aff, I’ye no other house ; 
l ordn khar at bi band docile pen bandagAdteto tissune, I’m 
annoyed with him for having told my news to other people ; 
bane pen hichaslo harem aff, ba gk a.ire nd jitiddn, I’ve no 
concern with any one else but you yourself. This adjective 
finds a place in one or two adverbial compounds : e.g., pentin, 
elsewhere (§387), in which the last element has now lost 
its individual existence. 

(2) Substantival: bei gird-as ki esunus bass e, pen bakdr 
aff, wliat grass you’ve brought is sufficient, no more’s wanted; 
penanu math tend-a mojak, another man’s son doesn’t become 
one’s own (one of many hits at relations by marriage); 
tendnd nan penand cle barebar aff, a night at home is better 
than a day with strangers; pene penaki ant-a marek ? 
what cares one for (the misfortune) of another ? pendi itbdr 
kappa, don’t put your trust in another. The plural is both 
peak and penak .* nd hullie i dattanut, penk dareno~ta, 
I haven’t taken your horse, others have; harkas ki 
tenafte ilia, pendteto tammd, khardb-a marek, every one 
who leaves his kin and consorts with strangers will come 
to ruin. 

In apposition: dauno shikdras ki bucha-ati e, mashdl 
penal, aff , there isn’t Such sport on the hill as there is in the 
valley : drakhtatedn pendn maion-bueh duzzipes, don’t steal 
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from any other trees. The use of pen in the 
ample recalls a familiar Greek idiom. 


§167. Elo, the other* 

(1) Adjectival: elo hnlli /cane bakdr e, I want the other 
horse; elo memank lcul hinano, ni antei salisunus ? all the 
other guests have departed, so why have you remained ? The 
initial vowel of the adjectival elo is frequently dropped in 
one or two adverbial compounds: e.g.. losal (elosal), next 
year, lojar (elojdr ), again. 

(2) Substantival: the declension is on the model of the 
declension of the definite adjective in - Iko (§90) and the re is 
thus an optional form of the plural with an inserted -/- : 
elond malax zor-a challipak , one man has no authority 
over the property of the other ; ddde halpa, eloe halh, don’t 
seize this one, seize the other; ghall'ighdk e urdti atfas, clot't 
o, the grain isn’t in that house but in the other ; nd gIrai¬ 


da huchchdi a/fas, elordit o, your things aren’t on this camel 
but on the other; dd drakhtdk baram kattano, elok kul 
kareno, these trees haven’t borne fruit yet, all the others 
haxe; tenaftean elofk jwdn affas, strangers are not better 
than one’s own blood; kand dvdle elote tifes , please don’t 
confide my news to the others; kane pdsa, elofte pdpesa ki 
narribo, you tell me yet don’t tell the others to run away. 

In apposition : kaizina eland kite kappa , tenae pd, don’t 
tallco the othe'-prisoner, kt’s hear of yonrs; or an Ughair 
sxpahitean eloftean Jchula, beware of all the sepoys but him 


§168. AsU, one, some one, a certain one. 

The substantival form of 

as a substantival indefinite pronoun • atit'kane ^ 

«*. — one told Wit Zm7l a 7 H ^ 

i kasarai asitto mukdbil masaut , n to ' moiTOW 5 

a man on the road with a stickt "*• 1 met 

article may be attached : tiand h n and ’ Tile indefini te 

hull,e "ith* Uto maldne 
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ilarene, somebody has untied our horse last night and earned 
it off. 


§169. A sit Ho (asi Ho), one another, each other. 

This combination constitutes the reciprocal pronouns: 
bishk asit eloe icharefiru, the donkeys scratch one another ; 
da hullik asi elorto jang a kera y these horses fight with 
one another; o harcokht asit elond urdghai kdra barera , 
they are always exchanging visits at each other’s houses. 


§170. Toma . tomaka, tomagha, both. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun is in the plural: nd 
tomd hullite kasarat jcJtandt ki dudengdra, I saw both your 
horses on the road galloping ; i tend tomaka urate be r if emit, 
I’ve thatched both my houses; tomagha mak-ta narrdno, 
both his sons have run away. 


1 2) Substantival 1 the pronouns are always pluralised : 
ivd chuk khanat , tomdte asi tufakut khalkut. I saw two 
birds and brought down both with one shot: sarkar tomakate 
kaiz kare , Government imprisoned both 


In apposition: kand dcdle tend ilumteto tomaghdteto 
pds. you may tell mv news to both of your brothers. 

$171. Kas, kasas, some one ; (with negative) no one. 

This pronoun is substantival only. A difference in foice 
In-tween the two forms kat and kata, is hardly perceptible ; 
the latter is perhaps the more co union of the two. The 
declension of k*. is regular. The declension of kata, which 
presumably contains the indefinite article, is two-fold: it 
may be declined either like kat, or like the indefinite article 
, §111. Both ka. and katas are used in the singular only. 

(11 Affirmative use: kune kat pare ki num enakho 

Kaekekldi kare, some one told me you're going to Kach , 

, - , „ ? i« there any one here ? kasasto 

this year; dare kasas are. is mere j . _ • 

• - - hamorto dkhiriska jtcam ka. a 

ki s<>rdn jtoam karenus. namu —* 
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man you’ve treated well from the beginning, treat him well 
to the end. 


(2) Negative use : kas pat an ki o dare bassune, no one 
said he had come here ; kanto pen kasas aff\ there’s no one 
else with me; harkas tend kasstto jwdn e, khudd bekass 
kasase kapp, everybody is happy with his relatives, may God 
make no one bereft of relatives ( kata , relative) ; kone kasasto 
karem a[f, I’ve no concern with any one ; kasaseto chikdr 
topa, don’t meddle with anybody. 


§172. Har, every, each. 

Adjectival only : har mare gird-as t-iss , he gave each 
lad something ; har hulllna likhati pullas tafe , on the neck 
of each horse he tied a flower. When har qualifies the ante¬ 
cedent of a relative clause, the indefinite article is attached 
to the noun as usual (§427) : har bandaghas ki drogh-a 
pdik , mon-ta maun e, every liar’s face is black; Bolanat ki 
kasa, har sarddras ki Jchanas, chas ki Saravanna e, every 
chief you see as you go along the Bolan, you may put down as 
belonging to Sarawan; har hitas ki i ne-a pdva, jchaf to-ta, 
give heed to every word I tell you. 


This pronoun helps to form several adverbial compounds ; 
before a dental -r may turn to -r (§16) : harvakht, always' 
harde, harde, everyday, hartu, hartu , every month. It 
combines freely with other indefinite pronouns, as in the 
examples that follow. 


§173. Sari :a8, every one, everybody. 

Substantival only: harkas tend jdgaghdi hind, every 
one went to his own place. As the antecedent of a relative 
clause, it regularly takes on the indefinite article : hark 
ki duzzi kare, i kaiz-a keva-ta, I’ll imprison every man who 
commits theft; harkasas ki must bass , panch rupai in dm ° 
halek, every one who comes in first will a 

reward. ° Gt five ru P ees 
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§174. HarnMtf every one, everybody. 

Substantival only : da mosumati harasit langdv-a kek, 
everybody ploughs at this season ; harasitna-td dutl khatand 
lottos ass , there was an olive stick in the hand of each one 
of them. 

This pronoun is not to be oonfused with harasit ? the 
aspirated form of arasit ? w hich one ? (§143) : harasit 
kattd., each one won ; harasit kattd ? which one won ? 

§175. Hartomd, hartomakd, hartomaghd, both. 

(1) Adjectival: hartomd mdk hi nano, both the lads 
have gone ; hartomakd masink hoohdr. the two girls wept; 
hartomaghd chukkate gala kare , he let both the birds go. 

(2) Substantival : hartomdk babo, come both of you ; 
hartomakdte khandt, I saw both; hartomaghdteto rdhi 
mass, he set out with both of them. 

As is usual before a dental the -r- may be displaced by 
r- : hartomd, hartomakd, hartoma gh d. 

§176* HargirG, (hartra), everything. 

Substantival only: na hargird jioan e, everything of 
yours is excellent; hargird khicahiva, ni kane tining-a 
kesa ? I want everything, can you give it me ? hargird-as 
ne bakdr e> kane pd , tell me everything you want. 

§177. Harchi, any, whatever; everything. 

Harchi is most commonly used as the antecedent of a 
relative sentence. As an adjective it refers generally, and 
as a substantive exclusively, to irrational objects. The 
substantive is declined regularly throughout the singular 
Variants like harchiato, harchito in the conjunctive indicate 
indecision as to whether it should be treated as a word of 
two syllables or one, i.e , as harchi or as hnr-chi (cf. §36o). 

(1) Adjectival: harchi karemasend ni pas, i keva~ta y 
mention any work, I’ll do it; harchi meljias ki ni kane etis , f 
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kaleva, 1*11 take any .heap you give me; harchi bandn& 
hi dare aesur, k«l himno, whatever people were here, 

they’ve all left. 

(•>) Substantival: harchi ki pd$a, pa, whatever you have 
to say, say; hand mar harchiatl uetad e, my son is splendid 
at anything! harchian ki shakk-a kappeea, tenat hand,,,, 
mareea, if vou don’t scrutinise everything, ot course you’ll 
get like this ; ni karekito 0 harchialo) kdrem-a toriea, you 
meddle with everything. 

§178. Hich (with negative), no (adjective); nothing. 

Rich is properly confined to negative sentences, though 
when it is used as an attributive adjective or adverbially the 
negative is occasionally omitted. It is both an adjective 
and a substantive. As an adjective it is applicable to 
animate and inanimate objects alike, as a substantive to the 
latter only, except in the special form hichas. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun remains in the sin¬ 
gular; the addition of the indefinite article to the noun 
accentuates the singular number: dare must hic } > shikar 
matane , there’s been no sport here before ; da shahrati lan e 
hich dushman off, I've no enemy in this village ; hich hitllias 
daun chtdenyparoe, ki hand hulli dudengik , no horse in the 
world will run as mine does ; kane hich dauno dostas aff ki 
num ure, I’ve not a single friend like you. As will be seen 
in the following paragraphs the adjectival hich combines 
freely with other indefinite pronouns. 

Attributive use: o hichcho bandagA>s e i aff), he’s a good 
for nothing fellow ; o hichchangd dagAdrdn tie kfcudd ete , 
God give you some other than this worthless land. 

(2) Substantival: kanto hichch aff, \ I’ve nothing with me • 
konedn hichchand harriftau, he didn’t ask me about any¬ 
thing; khuddgAdn bagAair i hichchdn khulipara save God" 

I fear nothing. The adverbial force of the ablative coupled 
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r , r) \ m0) ' i9 wwtl > noting: da chide 

hichcham-ba Mat, I broke this rope in a frice ( Ht u£ 

nothing); ,„e kichchdm-bar-a &ale B a, I’ll thrash you like 
anything The indefinite article is occasionally attached ^ 
date hichchas aff\ there’s nothing here. 

HM, no one, nobody, which is not to be confused with 

f" s ’ ” 0ttun g' lUust rated in the last example, is of course 
a substance only: dare hicha. hatane, no one has come 

ha I f ' ‘ patau M 0 ™Jor mattnne, nobody said be 
had fallen ill; bane hichamd pared aff, o jichase hand 

pat va off, I care for nobody and nobody cares for me. It 
may ic declined like the indefinite article: 2 hi,'ha,end 
nmh pehitavat, I entered no one’s house. 

nobody 79 ' mChka "’ hichka ' a « (with negative), no one, 

These are used in exactly the same way as hat, lata, 
m negative sentences (§171) : nand huchchidlc batmno 
nmiatean hichka, hatane, our camel-drivers have come in, 

ut not asjng , e one of yours; oflein Mchkatat m „ t ’ 

t <hdn t see one of them They are slightly more emphatic 
than the simple forms leas, kasas. 


§180. Hlchira, hichgird. (with negative), no; nothing. 

(1) Adjectival: l enakho hie bird jcholum hahd kaltanul, 
1 ve sold no wheat this year. The indefinite article may be 
attached for emphasis: i neau hichira-as mdl dattanut , I’ve 
taken no property from you at all. 

(2) Substantival: ni hiehird fippesa , you understand no¬ 
thing ; o pen hichird-as patane, he has said not a word else. 
It may be used in a general way of rational objects as in 
English: ere H hindt sarddtean hichira Jchaniavat, kul 

hmano , when I got there, I saw nothing of the chiefs, they’ve 
all gone. 
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§ 181 . Mrae, any one; (with negative) no one. 

This pronoun is regarded as old-fashioned, and is indeed 
almost obsolete, its place being taken by kas, kasas, which 
it resembles in meaning and use. 

(1) Affirmative use: da duzz ki ddkd narra , dine 
jchana-ta ? did any one see the thief that ran by here ? 
diraend bdva ki sajchi massune, mdr-ta zarur saMu-a marek , 
any one who is the son of a generous father is sure to be 

generous himself. 

(2) Negative use: dine pdp ki i ond dushman «/, no 
one may say I’m his enemy; dirsedi ki kand gumdn ass, 
dan off, the one on whom my suspicion rested is not here. 
The indefinite article is occasionally attached: dauno 
kdremaa kev itona, ki dir sea 8 pdp ki ni home bandagh t(8, 
I’d do such a thing to you that no one’d recognise you as the 

same man. 

§ 182 . Dauno > daunangd, such as this; ohutto, ohtnia, 
such; ehuno, ehitnd, such as that; amaro? a mar a? what 
kind! 

These attributive adjectives formed from demonstrative 
and interrogative adverbs (§388) seem to deserve a place 
among the indefinite.pronouns. There are several variants : 
duno, daund, ohunariga and so on. The choice between 
the definite and indefinite forms depends of course on the 
definiteness or the reverse of the compound expression of 
which they form a part, but there is often little practical 
difference of meaning between the two. It Mill be remem¬ 
bered that the definite form is always used with a pluralised 
noun (§82). In the case of the demonstratives the intensive 
forms handuno , etc., are not common. 

Examples : kanto dauno kdremaa kare, ki hukam pnshto 
kapp , he treated me in a way a pig wouldn’t treat a millet 
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crop : dauno hit kane papa, don’t tell me such stuff ; ohuno 
hulhae la na e, hand hazghatteto bdz are, my labourers 
have plenty of horses like that crock of yours; da amaro 
ura-ae e h m lafenus-ta ? what sort of hut is this that 
youve built? m kane daund ea/chtind vakhtdi hi kdrem 
hatavee, pen chimW kane kdrem-a baresa t if you don’t 
come to my aid in such an hour of stress as this, when will 
you ever help me ? tend dee ehunangd kdremteti giddrefpa 
don’t waste your day over that sort of work ; ehunangd eidld’n 
ki na e, maf, jwdn e, it’s better to have no relations at all 
than the kind yours are ; na guzrdn amararigd bandagiateton 
e ? with what sort of men do you consort ? The definite 
adjective may of course be used substantially : amarangate 
kireng-a etisa T what sort of men are you abusing ? 
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§ 183 * The root of the simple verb is normally mono* 
syllabic, the few exceptions being supplied for the most part 
by loan-words. The conjugation is agglutinative in structure 
and surprisingly uniform, for transitives and intransitive*, 
passives, neuters and causa Is are conjugated on practically 
identical linos. There is, moreover, an organic negative 
conjugation which is one aud the same for every class of 
verb. * But apart from the inevitable irregular verbs there 
is considerable variety within this uniformity, notably in 
the personal terminations or the terminations used as such, 
which are not consistently the same throughout, and in the 
formation of the past stem of the affirmative verb. The 
various tenses, moreover, show interesting signs of belonging 
to different stages of development. 


The Formation of the Affirmative Verb. 

§ 184 . The order selected in the following analysis of 
the formation of the various parts of the affirmative verb 
has been dictated by several considerations, arising from a 
review of the verb as a whole in all its developments. It 
is hardly logical, but it has its compensating advantages. The 
infinitive owes its prominent position more to the usim 
loquendi of conventional grammar than to its intrinsic 
importance ; yet it serves at tho same time to introduce the 
two tenses of the substantive verb which figure largely in 
the formation of the conjugation, while a full treatment of 
the substantive verb itself is more conveniently deferred. 
Again, the imperative singular presents on the whole the 
simple base more adequately than the presents or any other 
part of the verb, and alone supplies the key to one of the 
main irregularities in the negative conjugation. The various 
participles are conveniently, if illogioally, wedged in between 
the past conditional and the past stem, for none of them are 
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based on the latter, while two are closely related to the 
former. 

The Infinitive. 

§ 185 . The infinitive is a verbal noun ending in -ing, and 
is declined regularly throughout the singular. In the large 
majority of cases it is formed by adding the termination 
directly to the base : bin-ing, to hear ; bin-ing, to pick out; 
kun-xng, to eat; tikh-ing, to place; narr-ing, to flee. The 
final consonant of the base is very occasionally doubled in the 
infinitive : halting, base hal-, to seize ; khall-ing, base Jchal-, 
to strike; bdrr-ing, base bar-, to become dry. In khuling, 
khuling, to fear, Baling, Baling, to stand, the infinitive ter¬ 
mination seems to waver between -ing and -ing, but the bases 
of these verbs are really two-fold : khul-, Jchulb, sal-, salt-, as 
appears elsewhere in the conjugation. In a special class of 
verbs, called neuter verbs (§276), the infinitive seems some¬ 
times to end in -eng : raseng, to arrive, afeng , to be en¬ 
tangled ; but such forms are simply abbreviated for 
rasenging, arenging. 

§ 186 . There is an important group of verbs whose 
infinitive docked of the termination -ing ends in . n, single 
or double, and in whose conjugation—the passive, cf. §273, 
only excepted—the consonant n does not figure again! 
This group includes some of the commonest and most 
irregular verbs in the language, e.g., manning, to become 
(§256), banning, to come (§267), harming, to do (§258), 
danning , to take away (§259), pdning, to say, toning, to hold. 
The true nature of the base in such verbs is best indicated 
by their imperative singular (§191). The imperative singular 
is two-fold; the one form is the same as the base as it appears 
in the infinitive with the omission of the abnormal nasal, 
while the second form differs from the first only in that it 
contains a final -r : e.g., danning, imperative singular da, 
dar; manning, imperative singular ma, mar. Curiously 
enough, we are debarred by the rest of the conjugation from 
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regarding either form a* the true base to the exclusion of the 
other Thus in the case of doming the presents arc founded 
on the base da; yet the whole of the negative conjugation is 
to be referred to the base dor-; in manning we have the 
exact converse; the presents are founded on the base mar-, 
while the whole of the negative conjugation is to be referred 
to the base ma-. The explanation of the curious infinitives 
seems to be that they are formed from the base in -r, the 
change to •» being induced by the attraction of the nasal in 
the infinitive termination. This group of verbs mar be 
styled for brevity’s sake, but admittedly loosely, ‘the verbs 
in -»Other verbs which belong in a greater or lesser 
degree to the group are anning, to be (§248), lining, to give 
(§200), chining (more commonly chd-ing), to understan 
(§201), banning (but also huring), to look (§202), hatmmg 
(hating, etc.), to bring (§208). . But unless otherwise specified 
the subsequent remarks on the verbs in -n will apply to those 
enumerated in the earlier part of this paragraph only. 

The Present and Past Tenses of the Substantive Verb. 

§ 187 . The locative of the infinitive noun coupled with 
the finite tenses of the substantive verb forms a convenient 
periphrasis which serves to supply the place of what may be 
termed the tenses of actuality. The present and past of the 
substantive verb are as follows 

Present. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

i w /, I am. 

1. nan un, we are. 

2. 

ni v.i. 

2. num ure. 

3. 

od e. 

3. ofk o, ( ur ). 



Past. 

1. 

i 088 uf, I was. 

1. nan aasun, we were. 

2. 

ni a8HU8. 

2. num a8*ure. 

3. 

O 088, ( 08808). 

3. ofk a88ur, (asso). 
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It will be noticed that the past is based on the present 
The alternative forms in the third persons are important 
as they reappear in the conjugation of the ordinary verb. 
An instance of this i9 to hand in the past of the substantive 
verb itself: the form <r««r is explained by reference to 
the secondary form ur in the preseut. which is regularly em¬ 
ployed by certain tribes, the Zahris for instanoe, instead of the 
ordinary o. The form naaua i- properly a pluperfect. These 
tenses will teceire further comment when the substantive 
verb is dealt with as a whole teq.'i. 

The Tenses of Actuality. 

§ 188 . The so-called tenses of actuality are therefore of 
the form i tikhingnti ut, 1 am in (the act of) placing, 

/ tikhingati assut, I was actually placing. It will be 
sufficient to include the present only in the paradigm, to 
which these phrases hardly belong at all. For the tenses 
in which the substantive verb is defective, recourse is had 
to the auxiliary manning, to become (§256^ : i tilejiingati 
marot , I will probably be plaoing ; i tifehingati massutiut, 
I have been placing. 

The Imperative Singular. 

§ 189 . The various methods of forming the second person 
singular of the imperative from the base may be reduced to 
three :— 

§ 190 . ( 1 ) The commonest form of the imperative singu¬ 
lar is identical with the simple base :— 

Infinitive Imperative singular. 


billing , 

to hear; 

bin. 

bising , 

to bake; 

bis. 

knning, 

to eat; 

kuu. 

tilching, 

to place; 

titJk. 

rasenging. 

to arrive; 

raseng. 
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Especially remarkable are the imperatives singular of 
the verbs ttiling, to sit, hailing , to seize, M ailing, to strike, 
which are formed by changing the lingual of the base to the 
aspirated cerebral lh .* tul]i , halji , lchal]i. The case of 
shading, to pour, which besides the regular imperative 
shdgA, forms another, aha, by dropping the ghain of the 
base, is noteworthy; a somewhat less common example of 
the same kind is ho, lioah from hoghing* to weep. 


§ 191 . The imperatives singular of the so-called verbs in 
-// (§186) are formed after this method, but constitute a 
special subdivision by themselves Each has two forms, 
corresponding to the two forms of the base :— 

Infinitive. 

manning, to become; 
banning, to come; 
banning, to do; 
dawning, to take away ; 

, paning, to say ; 
toning, to hold; 


Imperative singular. 
ma, mar 
ba, bar. 
ka, kar. 
da, dar. 
pa, par. 
to, tor. 


§192. The verbs in all the subdivisions of this group 
form a strengthened imperative singular by suffixing -ak: 
binak, bisak , knnak, tijehak, rasengak, titlhak, halhak, 
Jchalhak, marak, barak, karak, darak, pdrak, torak; it 
will be noticed that in the case of the verbs in -n the 
suffix, is added to the secondary imperative. Although the 
suffix* tends to impart emphasis, the choice between the 
strengthened and unstrengthened forms depends as a rule 
not so much on emphasis as on euphony. 

§193. (2) A large number of verbs inolu/U 
especially those whose bases end in a don’bled consonanTor 
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in concurrent consonants, form their imperative singular by 
suffixing a final ~(i to the base ■ 


Infinitive. 

Imperative singular. 

barring, 

to become dry ; 

bdra. 

dakking, 

to hide ; 

dakka. 

• 

narring, 

to flee ; 

narra. 

taring, 

to spin ; 

tar a. 

tanging, 

to hang ; 

tang a. 

illing, 

to leave ; 

ilia. 

§ 194 . (3^ The imperative singular of a few verbs 

formed by suffixing 

-e to the base :— 


Infinitive. 

Imperative singular. 

Jchuling, 

to fear ; 

khule. 

saling, 

to stand ; 

sale. 

silling, 

to wash ; 

sille. 

paling, 

to become wet; 

pale. 

(tining), 

to give ; 

ete. 

Ming, 

to leave ; 

ille. 


The infinitive tining and the imperative singular ete 
seem to be derived from different roots; the verb is indeed 
one of the most irregular in the language (§260). The 
imperatives Jchuli, soli, do not belong to this group; they 
are derived directly from the bases of Jchuli-tig, sali-ng 
according to the first method, just as the somewhat less 
common forms Jchul, sal are derived directly from khul-ing , 
saving. And much the same appears to be the case with 
ille, yet a third form besides ilia, Me of the imperative 
singular of illing, to leave. Though the long vowel does not 
appear in the infinitive, it is preserved, as in the case of 
Jchuli-, salt-, in the presents, the adverbial participle and 
throughout the negative conjugation. In other words, the 
long final vowel in all three appears to be an integral part 
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of a secondary base. On the other hand, though sille, pale 
sometimes displace the regular forms sille, pale, the long 
vowel does not maintain its place elsewhere in the conjuga- 
tion, not even in the imperative plural, and its occasional 
appearance in the imperative singular is clearly abnormal. 

§ 195 . These three methods of forming the imperative 
singular are not necessarily mutually exclusive. In a large 
number of verbs the imperative singular conforms indiffer¬ 
ently to either of the first two types: doling, to gnaw, 
imperative singular dal or dal a ; hamping, to load, hamp 
or hampa ; khoshking , to rub, fchoshk or jchishka. Mou- 
over nearly all the verbs which form their imperati\ i 
singular after the third method have an optional form in -a : 
tile, ilia; pale, pdla Indeed, all three methods are com¬ 
bined in the case of khuling, saling, silling : fehnl (khuli 
from Ichuling), khula, khule; sal {sail from saling), sala, 
sale; sil, silla, sille (sille). 


The Imperative Plural. 

§ 196 . The second person plural of the imperative is 
formed by attaching the termination - bo to the imperative 
singular, which may become subject to slight phonetic 
modification. 


§ 197 . If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base, the termination on being attached gives rise as a 
rule to no modification : bis , bisbo ; tikh, tifchbo. If the 
base ends in -n, there is a natural change of m to tn before 


the labial of the termination : bin, bimbo ; kun, ktttnbo. 
In the case of passives and neuters of the type rasenging, 
the termination may be either added directly : tithing, be 
thou placed, tikhingbo ; raseng, rasengbo ; or the g of the 

ba8e m 7, be PP* 1 . and the » changed in consequence 
to m . ratembo. The three verbs whioh adopt a 

cerebral lb m the unperative singular, revert to the radical 
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lingual in the imperative plural : tu{h, tulbo; haUi, halbo; 
fralh, fralbo. Corresponding to the alternative forms of 
the imperatives singular shdgA, shd, hogA, ho, there are 
alternative forms in the plural, shdghbo, shd bo, hogAbo, hobo. 

§198. In the case of the verbs in • n the termination 
is in all cases attached to the short form of the imperative 
singular : ma, mabo ; ba, babo ; ha, kabu ; cla, dabo; pa, 
pdbo ; to, tobo. The imperatives hur, hubbo from hunning, 
to look, which appears indeed also as haring (§262), are not 
really analogous. There is no other form of the imperative 
singular besides hur; the imperative plural hubbo is formed 
from hur with the phonetic change of r-b to bb. 

§199. If a final -« or -e is added to the base in the im¬ 
perative singular, the vowel changes to -t- before the plural 
termination: bant, bdribo; dakka, dakkibo; narra, mirribo ; 
frule, khulibo: sale, salibo ; ete, elibo. An a-sound is, 
however, occasionally retained: barabo, narrabo, dakkabo. 
Though the included vowel does not appear again in the 
affirmative conjugation, it obtains throughout the negative. 

§200. If the base, and consequently the imperative 
singular, end in -e or -i, the long vowel is of course main¬ 
tained in the imperative plural : tile, illebo : fruit, frullbo; 
salt , salibo. It is indeed maintained throughout the con¬ 
jugation. On the other hand, there are no forms in the 
imperative plural corresponding to the anomalous impera¬ 
tives singular sille, pale , and the long final vowel is clearly 
not radical (cf. §194 fin.) 

§201. It follows that if there are alternative forms of 
the imperative singular, there may be alternative forms 
in the plural also: dal, data : dalbo, dalibo; hamp, hampa : 
hampbo, hampibo ; Jchoshk, froshka : froshkbo, froshkibo ; 
frul. frula, frule, fruit : frnlbo, frnlibo, fruit bo ; sal. 
sala . sale, sail : salbo, salibo. salibo 
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The Present Indefinite. 

§ 202 . The present indefinite is formed from the base 

_ - ,« ii_OTIS ! 


r- . .• 

bT adding the following terminations 

Singular. ««»>• 

1. -fc. !• ■*" 


-»A 


•ire. 


Thus : bittiv, I mav hear ; bait, thou mayst bake ; ttkhe. 
he may place ; barin', we may become dry; Hire, you may 
»ire: 'rillir. they may wash. A long final -e or of the 
base naturally ousts the short rowel of the termination . 
Mev. I may leare; &»«*, you may fear; »aU, he may 
stand. It follows that there may be alternative forms ot 
the present indefinite corresponding to alternative forms 
of the base : illir. Mev ; t httliv, khuliv ; saliv, ealir. In 
chav the ordinary present indefinite from chd-ing (rarely 
charting), to understand, the vowel of the termination is 
dropped ; it is, however, sometimes retained, chd-tc (chatv). 

§203 1“ a few cas( ' s the accent is diverted from the 
base to the terminations, the vowel of which becomes long 


in consequence ; 

Singular. 

1 . - ev . 

2. -e*. 

3 . - e . 


Plural. 

1. -in. 

2. -ere. 

3. -er. 


Thus : kunev, I may eat; kahes, thou mayst die ; hate 
(i hatare ), he may bring ; Jchalen, we may strike ; halere, 
you may seize. 

§204. The verbs in -n here fall into two groups. Jn 
the one, composed of darming, to take away, karming, to 
do. parting, to say. the present indefinite is formed from the 
short base : dec, kev, pdo (contracted from da-ev, ka er. 
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pd-iv , the base in the first two being unaccented). The 
third persons singular are de (for da-e ), ke (for kae) and 
pd-e. Analogous are tea , from tining, to give, a dialectical 
variant used by the more wild Brahuis for the ordinary form 
etiv, and also chav from chaning (but more usually cha-ing), 
which appeared in the last paragraph but one. 

In the second group, composed of banning, to cone, 
manning , to become, tuning, to hold, the present indefinite 
is formed from the strengthened base in : barev, marev, 
toriv, the accent falling on the base in the last, and on 
the termination in the other two. Somewhat analogous are 
huriv, from hnnning, to look, which also appears, however, 
as huring, and hatarev, from hatining (but also hataring ), 
to bring, which was cited in the foregoing paragraph. 

§205. In the case of hining, to go (§264), the present 
indefinite is derived from a different root from that of the 
infinitive or the imperatives hin, himbo: kdv, kas, kd-e. 
With the obvious exception of the present-future the 
remaining parts of the verb are based on the same root as 
the imperative. 


The Present-Future. 

§206. The present-future is formed from the present 
indefinite by suffixing - a . This statement requires slight 
modification. The second person plural is left unaltered— 
the addition of -a would tend to make it clash with the 
third person plural; the termination of the third person 
singular is -k without the addition of -a, while except when 
the root is unaccented the included vowel has a distinct 
i-sound. The terminations are therefore as follows 

Singular. 

1. - iva, 

2. -i*a. 

.3. -ik. 


Plural. 

1. -in a. 

2 . -ire. 

3. - ra. 
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Thus: Mm, I hear, I will hear; i thou bakest, 

thou wilt bake ; tiW, '>e placea, he w.ll place, lhe 
prcsent-future follows exactly the same hues as the pnseat 
fndefinite : Uliva, Meva ; Hhuliva, Iskuhva ; deva deta, dek , 
pdva, pita, pa-ik ( pdik) i kava> kasa, kd-ik (katk). 


The Probable Future. , 

5207 The probable future is formed from the base by 
suffixing and adding the present of the substantive verb 
§187) the initial vowel of which is elided except in the 
S person singular ; the third person plural .8 based on 
the £ form «r, not on a. The terminations are therefore 


as follows:— 

Singular. 

1 . -Of. 

2. -os. 

3. -oe. 


Plural. 

1. -on. 

2. -ore. 

3. -or. 


This tense is exceptionally regular: binof, I will (probably 
hear; Into,, thou wilt (probably) bake; hlchoe ho will 
lurobably) place. The only material irregularity lies in the 
fact that a final radical -e or -? in the base is elided : Mof, 
foulot, talot. In the case of verbs in -» the tense is formed 
from the strengthened base in -r : darot, karot, pdrot , barot, 
warot, torot ; similarly hurot, ha tarot, but chd-ot. Titling, 
to give, > an interesting member of this group of verbs 
i n -f» ; the imperative ete, the presents etiv, etiva, and the 
probable future etot, cannot seemingly be referred to the 
same root —or at any rate to the same form of the root—as 
the infinitive tining. The base of the infinitive reasserts 
itself, however, in the somewhat rare dialectical variants of 
the presents, tev, teva, and in the most common form of 
the probable future, tirot, as well as in the past stem and 
throughout the negative conjugation. In Jhalawan, it may 
be noted, the regular form of the probable future is chot. 
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Significant light is thrown on tining by the compound verb 
hatining , etc., to bring (§263), in which it is unmistakably 
contained. 


The Past Conditional. 

§208. In form this tense, which also serves as a past 
optative, is the past of the probable future. It is formed 
from the base by suffixing -o- and adding the past of the 
substantive verb (§187), the initial vowel of which is elided. 
It should be noted that assut , assm , etc., when used in the 
formation of tenses contain only one 8. The terminations 
are therefore as follows : — 


Singular. 

1 . ’08ut. 

2. -08U8. 

3. - 0808 . 


. Plural. 

1 . -osun. 

2 . -osure. 

3. -osur {’ 080 ). 


Thus: binosut, had I heard, I would have heard ,* would 
that I had heard ; illosut, had I left; khulosut, had I feared ; 
karosut, had I done ; elosut, tiros it l , Jhalawan chosut, had 
I given. The third person plural regularly ends in -osur, 
but the form -oso is also employed occasionally. 


§209. The tense is sometimes compounded with the 
pluperfect instead of the past of the substantive verb (§262), 
though in this form it is too cumbrous for general use. The 
formation is chiefly remarkable as affording an example of 
the harmonic sequence of vowels (§13) ; thus instead of 
binosasut we have as a rule binosusut, by the attraction of 
the final vowel ; on the other hand the original vowel sound 
is of course maintained in the third person singular, binosasas, 
as it happens to be the same as that of the final syllable. 


The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§210. The present adverbial participle (like the present 
adjectival participle and the noun of obligation, infra) is 
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also founded on the simple base. It is formed bv suffixing 
-i8a : biniia, hearing; bisisa, baking; tikhisa, placing. A 
final radical •e or -i is maintained, and there may thus be 
two forms of the participle : Mesa, Misa, leaving ; khulisa , 
Jchulisa, fearing ; salisa, salisa , standing. The participle 
in the case of the verbs in -n is formed from the strengthened 
base in -r : karisa , doing ; pdrisa, saying ; barisa, coming; 
similarly tirisa, giving ; but chd-isa , understanding. 

§ 211 . Instead of -isa we sometimes find -isa-at, which 
can hardly be anything but an instrumental though the 
participle being purely adverbial is not otherwise declinable, 
and also * isau , which appears to contain the conjunction o, 

‘ and ' (§433), in spite of the fact that the use of a conjunc¬ 
tion to couple the participle to the finite veil) seems illogical. 
These secondary terminations are attached in exactly the 
same way as -isa, from which they do not differ in force . 
binisa-at, binisau ; illesa-at, illisa-at, illesau, illisau , 
karisa-at, karisau. 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§212. The present adjectival participle, or relative parti¬ 
ciple as it might be termed, is formed by suffixing -ok to 
the base : binok, hearing, one who hears ; bisok, one who 
bakes. As in the similar case of the probable future and 
the past conditional a radical -e or -l is elided : illok, one who 
leaves ; jchulok, one who fears; salok, one who stands. In the 
case of the verbs in -n the participle is formed from the 
base in -r : karok, one who does; par ok, one who says. 
From tining there are three forms : tivok, etok, with chok in 
the Jlialawan dialect, one who gives. 

This verbal adjective, which may also have* a passive 
significance (§275), takes on the ordinary definite and in¬ 
definite endings (§83 seq.) when used attributivelv. 
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The Nonn of Obligation . 1 

§ 213 . The noun of obligation is formed by suffixing •oi 
to the base: binoi, obliged to bear, obligation to hear, 
intending to bear, intention of hearing: bisoi , obliged to 
bake; illoi , obliged to leave ; khuloi , obliged to fear; saloi, 
obliged to stand. In the case of the verbs in -n it is formed 
from the base in -r : Jcaroi , obliged to do; paroi, obliged 
to say. There are three forms from tining: tiroi, the 
commonest of the three, etoi , with the Jhalawan choi, obliged 
to give. 

This formation, which in the case of transitives has 
also a passive significance (§276), takes on the ordinary 
definite and indefinite endings (§83 seq.) when used as an 
attributive adjective. 


The Fast Stem. 

§ 214 . The past, the imperfect, the pluperfect and the 
perfect are based on what may be termed the past stem. 
The past stem, which happens to be the same in form as the 
third person singular of the past, must not be regarded as 
an active past participle, of which the language is devoid. 
It is formed from the base by the addition of -d, -<?, or 
a consonant. 

§ 215 . (1) The past stem of by far the largest number of 
verbs, including all passives, is formed by suffixing -d 
to the base. It is noteworthy that this is practically 
the invariable method of forming the past stem of new 


» The designation ■ nonn of obligation * is net particularly happy but it 
ia hard to 6ud one exactly to the point. The term ‘ gerund, <vlnchnator- 
ally auggeeta itself, is apt to be misleading, and fads to cover soffic.eot 

range. , 
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importations into the language, unless the base happen, 
to end in m fi Examples : 


Infinitive. 

Fast stem. 

bining, to pick ; 

bind. 

tiling , to leave \ 

ilia. 

tnakhing, to laugh ; 

makha. 

tiding, to place ; 

tikhd. 

thagAing* to pour ; 

shag ha. 

raeenging , to arrive ; 

rasengd. 

tikhinging, to be placed ; 

tikhinga. 


§ 216 . (2) The second group of verbs, those which form 
their past stem by suffixing -e to the base, includes the 
causal and all other verbs whose base ends in -/:— 


Infinitive. 

Fast stem. 

tulifing , 

to make to sit; 

tulife. 

dakkifing , 

to cause to be hidden ; 

dakkife. 

tafing , 

to bind ; 

tafe. 

barfing , 

to lift ; 

harfe. 

harrifing , 

to ask ; 

bar rife. 


To this group belong certain of the verbs in -w, the past 
stem being formed by suffixing - e to the base in -r : dawning , 
to take away, dare ; kanning , to do, kare ; paning , to say, 
pare ; toning , to hold, tore. Though no longer a past, are 
from anning, to be (§250), is probably an analogous for¬ 
mation. The remaining verbs in -n form their past stem 
after the third method. 


The other verb, which form their past stem in e appear 
to be too miscellaneous to be reducible to rule e g biting 
to bake, bite ; biting, to throw, bite ; hamping, to load, hampe ; 
taring, to cut tare. In some cases there are two forms of the 

^ l ‘“ '* ^ ing probabl y the older : hiring, 

to m»lk, hire, Ura ; dating , to sow, to rain, date, data ' The 

same even appl.es to a few verbs whose base ends in “ 
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guafing, to plait, gwafe, gtoafd ; refing, to cheat, rife, refd ; 
rojmg, to sweep up, rofe, rofd. 

§ 217 . (3) It is even more difficult to reduce the verbs 
in the third class to rule. They tall into two subdivisions 
according to whether the consonant in which the past stem 
ends is k (changing to g after n) or * 


Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

(i) fchalling, 

to strike 

Ichalk. 

hailing, 

to seize; 

halk . 

Lining, 

to hear; 

Ling. 

kuning, 

to eat; 

hung. 

Lining, 

to lamb, etc.; 

lung. 

(ii) anning, 

to be; 

ass.. 

manning, 

to become; 

mass. 

banning. 

to come; 

bass. 

tining, 

to give; 

tiss. 

basing, 

to become hot; 

basis. 

bising, 

to ripen ; 

bisis. 

barring, 

to become dry; 

bdris. 

kharring, 

to sprout; 

kharris. 

piring, 

to swell; 

piris. 

pirdi-ing, 

to run dry ; 

pirai-is. 

chd-ing, 

to understand; 

chd-is. 

jchtvdhing. 

to request; 

khivd/ris. 

paling, 

to become wet; 

pdlis. 

khnllng, 

to fear; 

kjinlis. 

8aling, 

to stand ; 

sails. 


A few of these verbs have a secondary past stem in -a : 
hind, Jehu Id, kharrd. khwdha. 

To the first subdivision belongs kah-ing, to die. kas-k, the 

past stem being derived from a different form of the base, 

* 2 
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kat which also appears in the negative ‘and causal. Bind. 
Wlv the abnormal past stems tit from tiling, to sit, and 
Aes^commonly i$) from hating (with variants, §263), to bring, 
belong to the second subdivision. 

§218 It is thus clear that the past stems of the verbs 
cannot be marshalled in order according to mechanical 
rules. 1 There is nothing on the face of it to show, for 
instance, why the past stem of dining, to pick, should be 
bind, while the past stem of bitting, to hear, is bing. In the 
absence of a deeper insight into the history of the individual 
verb, the memory in most cases is the only guide, but it soon 
becomes a tolerably safe one. The list of verbs in the 
language is not very formidable, and it is the commonest 
verbs as visual which appear to be least amenable to rule. 
But while the formation of the past stem has been developed 
on different lines, the formation of the tenses derived from 
it presents little difficulty. 


The Past. 

§219. The past is formed by suffixing the present of the 
substantive verb (§187) to the past stem, except in the third 
person singular which remains the same as the crude past 
stem. The third person plural is compounded with the full 
form «r, though there is also a secondary form in -o if the 
past stem ends in a consonant. If the past stem ends in 


1 The foregoing analysis i« purely formal. In a subsequent volume I 
hope to show that the past stem is probably formed in one of two ways : (1) 
by suffixing a particle indicative of past time, -J, -* (with g after a); 

(9) by the rednplioation of the final consonant of the bate. Under tbo latter 
heeding would fell th. verb. enoroemted in (8) (ii) .bo.., the explanation . 
bung based to . lug. extent on the interchange of both r and t with ». On 
the other hnnd >t .. not tmpouible th.t .. itulf i, .imply . . ign 0 , pn.t tin,.. 

t“w l ° r the iu °' uit4 rowel inTom. of 
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a vowel, the initial vowel of the substantive verb is elided 
throughout. The terminations are therefore as follows:— 
Past stem ending in a Past stem ending in a 


consonant. 

vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1 . -uf. 

1 . -t. 

2. -U8. 

2. -8. 

3. —. 

3. —. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1 . -un. 

1 . -n. 

2. -ure. 

2. -re. 

3. -ur (-o). 

3. -r. 


Thus: fehalkut, I struck; bassut, I came; makhal, I 
laughed; tafet , I bound. If the past stem has two forms, 
there are of course two forms of the past and the other tenses 
of past time: refef , ref at, I cheated; khuliaul. Jchuldt , I 
feared. 

The Imperfect. 

§220. The imperfect is formed from the past, as the 
present-future is formed from the present indefinite (§206), 
by suffixing -a. As in the present-future, the -a is not added 
in the second person plural. The third person plural is 
always compounded with the full form ur. The third 
person singular is remarkable. In the present-future it is 
formed by suffixing -k only. In the imperfect it is formed 
by suffixing not only -k, but also a final -a ; moreover, if the 
past stem ends in a consonant, -a- is inserted before • ka. 
The terminations are therefore as follows 


Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 
vowel. 

consonant. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. -fa. 

1. -u(a. 

2. -uta. 

3. -aka. 

2. sa. 

3. -ka. 
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Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

Plural 

1 . -una. 

2 . - nre. 

3. - ura. 


Past stem ending in a 
vowel. 

Plural 

1 . -ll a. 

2 . -re. 

3 . -ra. 


Thus: khalMa, I was striking, I used to strike, had 
I struck ; basso! a , I was coming; makhafa, I was laughing ; 
tcifeta, I was binding. 

The Pluperfect. 


§221. The pluperfect is formed from the past stem by 
suffixing the past of the substantive verb (§187), of which 
one s is dropped, and—if the past stem ends in a vowel—the 
initial vowel is elided. The third person singular is com¬ 
pounded with the double form -asas ; if the past stem ends 
in a consonant, it may also be compounded with the short 
form -as, and this is the rule if the final consonant is -s. 
In the plural the third person ordinarily ends in -asur, but 
a secondary form in -aso is not uncommon. If the past stem 
ends in a consonant the terminations are as a rule not -asut, 
etc., but -usut, etc., according to the law of harmonic 
attraction (§13); the third person singular is obviously 
unaffected. The terminations are therefore as follows :— 


Past stem ending in a 
consonant. 

Singular. 

1. -usnt (-asul\ 

2. -V8V8 (-asas). 

3. -asas; -as. 


Past stem ending in a 
vowel. 
Singular. 

1. -sat. 

2 . -sos. 

3. -s«s. 


Plural. Plural. 

1. -usan (-asun). l t . stln 

2. -itsure (-asnre). 2. -sore. 

3. -t tsar (.asur). 3. , 8nr 

(- 1180 ) (- 080 ). (.«,). 


Thus: j l.a.l struck, Hh«lka*a*, 

Khalkas, l.c had struck; bus*,,.,,, j ]w< , C01n( , 
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bassos, he had come; makhasnt, I had laughed, majehasas, 
he had laughed ; tafesut , I had hound, tafesas, he had bound. 

§222. There is also a double form of the pluperfect, 
analogous to the double form of the past conditional (§209); 
that is to say, instead of the tense being compounded with 
the past of the substantive verb, it may lie compounded 
with the pluperfect (§252): tafesasat , I had bound; 
lchalkasasut , I had seized. The vowels of the termination 
may be subject to harmonic attraction: khalkususut ; aud 
this is regularly the case if the root contains an w-sound: 
kungususut , I had eaten. If the past stem ends in -s, this 
formation, in itself redundant and not particularly common, 
is naturally avoided. 

The Perfect. 

§ 223 . The perfect is formed from the past stem by 
infixing a perfect formative - un - and adding the present 
of the substantive verb. The ordinary forms of the substan¬ 
tive verb are attached, including e and o in the third 
persons, as if the past stem were converted into an indepen¬ 
dent participle by the addition of the perfect formative -tut. 
If the past stem ends in a vowel, the vowel of the perfect 
formative is elided. The terminations are therefore as 
follows:— 


Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

▼oweL 

Singular. 

Singular- 

1. -unut. 

i. - nu( 

2. -units. 

2. -nus. 

3. -une. 

3. -ne. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. - unun . 

1 . -»«». 

2. -unure. 

2. -n«re. 

3. -uno. 

3. -no. 


Thus : jchalkunuf, I have struck ; bassunut, l have come ; 
makhdnut, I have laughed ; tatennt, I have bound. 
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The Conjugation of the Affirmative Verb. 
§224 

Infinitive; tijching , to place, the placing. 

Present Adverbial participle : tijchisci, placing. 

Present adjectival participle; tijchok , placing, (one) who places. 
Noun of obligation: tijchoi , obliged to place, obligation to place. 

Imperative. 

Place. 

Singular. Plural 

2. tijch{ak). 2. tijchbo. 


Present of Actuality. 

I am (in the act of) placing. 

1. i tijchingati ut. 1. nan tikhingati un. 

2. ni tikhingati vs. 2. num tijchingati vre. 

3. o tijchingati e. 3. ofk tijchingafi o. 


Present Indefinite. 

I may place, etc. 

1. i tijchiv. 1. nan tijchin. 

2. ni tijchis. 2. num tikhire. 

3. o iijche. 3. ofk tikhir. 


Present-Future. 


I place : 


I will place. 


1. i tijchiva. 

2 . ni tijchisa. 

3. o iijchifc. 


1. nan tikhina. 

2. num tikhire. 

3. ofk tikhir a. 


I 
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Probable Future. 


I will (probably) place. 


Singular. 

1. i tikhot. 

2. nl tikhos. 

3. o tikhoe. 


Plural. 

1. nan tilchon. 

2. num tikhorc. 

3. ofk tiklior. 


Past Conditional. 

Had I placed ; I would have placed, etc. 

1 . I tikhosnt. 1 . nan tikhosun 

2. nl tikhosus. 2. num tikhosnre. 

3. o tikhosas. 3.„ ofk tikhos nr. 


1 . 

2 

3. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Past. 

I placed ; I ate (infin. kuning). 


Singular. 

i tikhat. 
nl tikhds. 
o tikhd. 

Plural. 

nan tikhan. 
num tikhare. 
ofk likhdr. 


Singular. 

1. i kungnt. 

2. nl kungns. 

3 o hung. 

Plural. 

1. nan kungun. 

2. num kungure. 

3. ofk kungur. 


Imperfect. 


I was placing; I 

Singular. 

1. i tikhd (a. 

2. nl tikha8a. 

3. o tikhdka. 

Plural. 

1. nan tikhdna. 

2 . num tikhare. 

3. ofk tikhdra. 


was eating. 

Singular. 

1. 1 kunguta. 

2. nl kungusa. 

3. *o kungaka. 

Plural. 

1. nan kunguna. 

2. num kungure. 

3. ofk kimgura. 
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Pluperfect. 

1 had placed ; I had eaten 

Singular. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


i tijckd8ut. 
ni tikha8U8. 
o tijchasas. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


Plural. 

nan ti/c&d8un. 1. 

num tikhdsure. 2. 

of/e tikhasur. 3. 

Perfect. 

I have placed; I have eaten 
Singular. 


Singular. 

i ktingusut. 
ni kungii8U8. 
o kungasas, 

kungas. 

Plural. 

nan kungusun. 
num kungu8ure. 
ofk kungusur. 


1. i ti/cfranut. 

2 . ni tikhanus. 

3. o tikhdne. 

Plural. 

1. nan tikhanun . 

2. num tikhdnure. 

3. ofk .tikhano. 


Singular. 

1. i kungunut. 

2. ni kungunus. 

3. o kungune. 

Plural. 

1. nan kungunun. 

2. num kungunure. 

3. ofk kunguno. 


The above represents the normal conjugation of the 
typical verb. Reference must be made for variants, etc., to 
the foregoing paragraphs: e.g ., for variants of the adverbial 
participle to §211; for other forms of the imperative to 
§190 $eq.; for other tenses of actuality to §188 ; for variants 
of the presents to §203 oeq. ; for shorter forms of the third 
person plural in the past conditional, the past and the plu¬ 
perfect to §§208, 219 and 221; for double forms of the past 
conditional and pluperfect to §209 and §222; and for a 
optional form of the simple pluperfect to $221 a i 

given in the list of verbs at §266, read with the ^ 
on the formation of the parts of the verb will i n A- ? 

sufficiently the conjugation of practically every imnort ! 
verb in the language. ^ portant 
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The Formation of the Negative Verb. 

§225. Every verb, active, passive, neuter or causal, may 
be conjugated negatively. Negation is expressed agglutin- 
atively by means of the negative particle -a-, which is inserted 
into the verb. In the tenses of present-future time (includ¬ 
ing the past conditional, which is a future perfect in form) 
the particle of negation is preceded by -p-, the sign of 
present-future time, and in the past tenses by -U, the sign 
of past time. These signB of time and negation are suffixed 
to the base. Although all the finite tenses are represented 
in the negative conjugation, there is no negative infinitive 
nor participle, whether adverbial or adjectival, while the 
noun of obligation is generally avoided. 

The Tense* of Actuality. 

§226. As there is no negative infinitive, negation in 
the so-called tenses of actuality has to be expressed in 
the auxiliary. 

§227. T he negative present of the substantive verb is as 

follows :— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. i I am not. 1. nan affan. 

2. til ajfrea. 2. num affere. 

3. od aff\ affak. 3. ofk affat. 

There are several peculiar features in this formation, 

which will be more conveniently discussed later (§263). It 

may be noted here that aff at, affes, etc., when employed in 

tense- formation, appear as -ofat, -afes, etc., or more often 

as - avat, -avee, etc., while aff becomes the diphthong -aw. 

■ 

§228. The present of actuality in the negative verb is 
therefore of the form * tiichingati affat, I am not (in the 
act of) placing. Other tenses of the kind may be formed 
with the remaining negative tenses of the substantive verb 
(§264) : l tikhingati allavat , I was not placing, etc., and 
where it is defective with the negative of manning, to become 
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l on . These tenses will be omitted from the conjuga- 
tinn of the negative verb (§247). 


The Prohibitive. 

5229 The second person singular of the prohibitive is 
formed from the base by suffixing the present-negative sign 
-o-a The rules for its formation are very similar to those 
for the formation of the imperative plural of the affirmative 

verb (§197 seq.). 


*230. If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base -pa is ordinarily attached without modifying the base : 
bitpa, do not bake; tiMpa, do not place. If the base ends 
in •», there is a natural change of n to m before the labia o 
the termination: bimpa, do not hear; kumpa, do not cat. 
In the case of passives (§275) and neuters (§278) the suffix 
may be added direotly to the base: (Uchingpa, be not placed; 
ratengpa, do not arrive ; or the g of the base may be dropped 
and the » changed in oonsequenoe to m : tikhimpa, ratempa. 
The verbs which adopt an abnormal Lb in the imperative 
Singular revert to the radical lingual in the prohibitive, as in 
the rest of the conjugation : tulpa, do not sit ; halpa, do not 
seise; S&alpa, do not strike. Corresponding to the two forms 
of the imperatives of ihdgiing, to pour, hoghing , to weep, 
there are two forms of the prohibitive : shdghpa, shdpa, 
hogXpa, hopa. The prohibitive kaspa, do not die, and indeed 
the whole negative conjugation of leaking, is founded on that 
form of the base which is utilised in the past stem of the 
affirmative verb (§217 Jin.)- 


§231. The prohibitives of the verbs in -n are particu* 
larly interesting. In the case of two of them, to wit, parting, 
to say, and toning, to hold, the prohibitives are formed by 
suffixing the present-negative sign to the shorter form of 
the base without modification: papa, topa. Ihe short 
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form of the base is also used in the case of banning , to come, 
manning , to become, and tining , to give, hut the sign of 
present time undergoes a remarkable change from p to /: 
bafa, mafa, tifa. The infix appears as f throughout the 
piesent-future tenses of these verbs ; it appears by the by as 
doubled ff in the present of the substantive verb negative 
(§253). In the case of banning, to do, and danning , to take 
away, the present-negative sign is clearly suffixed to the 
strengthened base in -r : kappa, dappa, - rp - changing to -pp~. 
Analogous are huppa , from banning ( huring ), to look, and 
tippa from chaning ( chd-ing , dialectical variant td-ing ), to 
understand, for the whole of the negative conjugation is 
founded on the bases bur (§262), tir- (§261). The doubled 
consonant is maintained throughout tho tenses of present- 
future time, and the sign of past time t is similarly doubled 
in the past tenses. 

§232. If the imperative singular is formed by adding -a 
or -e to the crude base, the vowel sound becomes before 
the present-negative suffix : baripa , do not become dry; 
dakkipa , do not hide ; narripa, do not flee ; khulipa, do not 
fear ; salipa, do not stand. The included vowel is main¬ 
tained in such verbs throughout the negative conjugation. 
As already noted, the prohibitive of tining, to give, is tifa ; 
there is no formation to correspond directly to the imperative 
ete, etibo. 

§233. If the base ends in *e or - i , the long vowel 
naturally maintains its place unchanged in the negative 
conjugation: illepa, do not leave; khulipa, do not fear; 
galtpa , do not stand. 

§234. It follows therefore that there may be alternative 
forms of the prohibitive (and hence of the negative con¬ 
jugation generally) corresponding to alternative forms of the 
imperative : dalpa , dalipa , do not gnaw; bamppa, hampipa, 
do not load ; khoshkpa , Ichoihkipa , do not rub ; jchulpa. 
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jcjiulipa, Ichulipa, do not fear; talpa, lalipa, talipa, 
do not stand. 

§235. The second person plural of the prohibitive is 
formed, as in the affirmative, by adding the termination -bo 
to the’singular : biapabo, do not bake; tijehpabo, do not 
place; bimpabo, do not hear; raaengpabo, raaempabo, do not 
arrive ; tulpabo, do not sit ; dappabo, do not take away; 
tifabo, do not give ; bdripabo, do not become dry; Ichulpabo, 
khulipabo. khullpabo , do not fear. 


The Present Indefinite. 

§236. The present indefinite of the negative is formed 
from the base by suffixing the following terminations, with 
the same phonetic modifications as in the case of the 

prohibitive:— . 

v Singular. Plural. 

1. -par. 1. -pan. 

2. -pee. 2. -pere. 


3. -p. 3. -pa*. 

It will be noticed that the negative sign -a- is changed to 
-e- in the second persons, and is dropped altogether in the 
third person singular, which thus remains with only the sign 
of time to denote negation, person, number and tense. In 
the third person plural there is a change from the -r of the 
affirmative to which has been induced no doubt by the 
apparently abnormal adoption of -r as the termination of the 
first person singular. 

Examples : biapar , I may not bake ; tikhpar, I may not 
place; bimpar, I may not hear; kumpar, I may not eat; 
tijehingpar, tijehimpar, I may not be placed; raaengpar , 
ratempar, I may not arrive; tulpar, I may not sit; ahaghpar. 
shdpar, I may not pour; pdpar, I may not say ; topar, I 
may not hold ; kappar, I may not do; dappar , I may not 
take away; huppar t I may not look ; tippar, I may not 
understand; mafar , I may not become; bqfar, I may not 


i 
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come; tifar (Jhalawan chofar), I may not give; ka , par j 
may not die, bai ipar, I may not become dry ; illipar, illepar 
I may not leave ; khulpar, khidipar, jchulipar, I may not fear’ 
The following third persons will be specially noted though 
they follow on the same lines as the first person: maf, he, she 

or it may not become; baf, he may not come; tit he may 
not give. 1 

The Present-Future. 

§237* The present-future negative is formed in the 
ordinary way by suffixing -a to the present indefinite. The 
second person plural, however, is left unaltered as in the 
affirmative (though without the same cause). The third 
person singular ends in -k as in the affirmative, the negative 
sign, which was omitted in the present indefinite, re¬ 
appearing as the included vowel. The terminations are 
therefore as follows : — 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. ■ para . 1. -pana. 

2. - peso, . 2. -pere. 

3. •pak . 3. -pa%a. 

Thus: bispara , I do not bake, I will not bake; bimpara , 
I do not hear; kappara, I do not do; tippara, I do not 
understand; bafara, I do not come; tifara (Jhalawan 
chofard), I do not give; khulpar a. khulipara , khulipara, I do 
not fear. 


The Probable Future. 

§238. The probable future negative is formed from the 
base, with the usual phonetic modifications, by suffixing 
the present-negative sign - pa - and the terminations of the 
affirmative probable future, with an apparently euphonic 
-r- to bridge the hiatus. The terminations are therefore 
as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 


1. - parot., 

2. -paros. 

3. - paroe . 


1. -paron. 

2. -parore. 

3. - paror . 
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Thus: bitparof, I will (probably) not bake; bimparot, I 
will (probably) not hear; kapparot, 1 will (probably) not do; 
tipparot I will (probably) not understand bafarot, I will 
(probably) not come; tifarot (Jhalawan chofarot), I will 
(probably) not give; Jchulparot, Ichuliparot, Jchulipant, I 
will (probably) not fear. 

§239. A peculiar form of this tense is heard in Jhalawan. 
The formative -o- of the affirmative probable future is suffixed 
to the base, and the present negative of the substantive verb 
(§227) is then attached, its initial vowel being elided. The 
terminations are therefore as follows : 

Singular. Plural. 

1. - ofat . 1. -ofan. 

2. - ofes . 2. - ofere . 

3. -of. 3. - ofas . 

Thus : bisofat, I will (probably) not bake ; binofat , I will 
not hear; l&ulofat, I will not fear; chaofat, I will not 
understand; chofat, I will not give. In the case of the verbs 
in -n the terminations are attached to the strengthened 
base in -r: karofat , I will not do. 


The Past Conditional. 

§240. As in the affirmative this tense is in form the past 
of the probable future. It is formed from the base in exactly 
the same manner as the negative probable future except that 
the past and not the present of the substantive verb is 
attached. The terminations are therefore as follows : — 


oiuguittr. 


1. - parosut. 1. -par08un. 

2. - paro8U8 2. - parosure . 

3. -paroaas. 3. -paroaur (-paroso). 

Thus: bwparoBut, I would not hare baked, had I not 

baked would that I bad not baked ; Umparosut, I would not 
have heard; kapparout, I would not ha T e done; Ufarctu 
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(Jhalawan chofaroaut ), I would not have given ; Jchulparoaut, 
Jchuliparoaut , jchuliparoaut , I would not have feared. A 
double form compounded with the pluperfect of the substan¬ 
tive verb {cf. §209) is sometimes heard : bisparosusut. 

§241. In Jhalawan there is a secondary form of this 
tense, corresponding to the peculiar Jhalawan form of the 
probable future negative. It is based on the third person 
singular of that form of the tense, by attaching the past of 
the substantive verb affirmative, which generally appears 
as -eaut {cf. §245). The terminations are therefore as 
follows :— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. - ofesut . 1. -ofeaun. 

2. - ofeaua . 2. -ofeaure. 

3. • ofeaas . 3. -ofeaur (- ofeao ). 

Thus: biaofeaut , I would not have baked; Jchulofeaut , I 
would not have feared; chofeaut , I would not have given. 
The forms bisofaauty khulofasut. etc., are less commonly 
heard 

The Noun of Obligation. 

§242. The negative noun of obligation is formed from 
the base, modified phonetically in the usual manner, by 
suffixing the present-negative sign • pa and attaching as in 
the affirmative the termination -oi, with the insertion of -r- to 
bridge the hiatus. Thus: bisparoi, not obliged to bake, no 
obligation to bake ; bimparoi , not obliged to hear ; kapparoi, 
not .obliged to do; bafaroi , not obliged to come; tifaroi 
(Jhalawan chofaroi), not obliged to give; jchulparoi, 
Ichulipai'oi, Jchultparoi, not obliged to fear. In the case 
of transitives this formation has a passive signification also 


(§275). 


The Fast. 


§243. The past negative is formed from the base by 
infixing the past-negative sign -t-a-, and attaching the 
present of the substantive verb negative (§227). One of the 
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concurrent a’s is elided'; / is changed to v, while a ff in the 
third person singular becomes the diphthong ■««.’ The ter- 
minations are therefore as follows : 


Singular. 

1. * tavaf . 

2. -taves. 

3. * tau . 


Plural. 

1. -tavan. 

2. - tavere . 

3. -lavas. 


The variations in the formation of the past run parallel 
to the variations in the formation of the prohibitive i bis (aval, 
I did not bake ; bintaoat , I did not hear; tultavaf, I did not 
sit; shdgktavat . shdtavat, I did not pour; pdtavat , I did not 
speak; totavat , I did not hold; kattavat, I did not do; 
dattavat , I did not take away; huttavat , I did not look; 
tittavat, I did not understand; titavat, I did not give ; batavat, 
I did not oome ; matavat , I did not become ; kastavat , I did 
not die; baritavaf, I did not become dry; narritavat, I did 
not flee; }chultavat t jchi litavat, khulitavat. I did not fear. 


The Imperfect. 

§244. The imperfect is formed in the negative, as in the 
affirmative, by suffixing -a to the past, with similar modi¬ 
fications : the second person plural remains unchanged, while 
the third person singular takes on - aka , the diphthong 
being resolved into - av -. The terminations are therefore as 
follows:— 


Singular. 

1. - tavata . 

2 . -tavern. 

3. • tavaka. 


Plural. 

1. -tavana. 

2. - tavere . 

3. - tavasa. 


Thus : bistavata, I was not baking ; tittavata , I was not 
understanding; titavata , I was not giving ; narritavata I 

1 And hence * mi * hfc that onlyThTpast sign'T^a^Tth^ 

negative present of the substantive verb are attached to the base Th 
version given in the text seems, on the whole, preferable. ine 

5 The diphthong is reBolved on the addition of the e n( .i:+: A 
the third person : e.g., pdtav-ta, he didn’t say to him. Pronoun of 
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was not iicoing; khultavafa, bhulitavafa, bhulitavafa, I 
was not fearing. 


The Pluperfect. 

§245. On the analogy of the affirmative, the pluporfoct 
negative is formed by adding the past of the affirmative 
substantive verb to the third person singular of the past 
negative, the diphthong of which is resolved. The form 
•esut is generally used instead of -asut to avoid the sequenco 
of unacoented syllables (<?/. §241). Tho terminations are 
therefore as follows :— 


Singular. 

1. -tavesut (-tacaaut). 

2. -taverns (-t a vastis). 

3. -tavesas (- tavaaaa). 


Plural. 

1. *tavesun (-tavasun). 

2. •tavesure (• tavasure ). 

3. -taveeur (- tavasur ). 
(•t aviso ) (- tavaao ). 


Thus: bistavesut, I had not baked; tiitavesuf, I had not 
understood; titavesut, I had not given; JcJiultavesuty 
Ichulitavesut, jckulitavesnt, I had not feared. Tho forms 
bistavasufy tittavasut , etc., are much less commonly used. 


The Perfeot. 

§246. The negative perfect is formed from the baso, 
modified in the usual manner, by suffixing the past-negative 
sign -ta-y and attaching the perfect formative -( u)n- and 
the present affirmative of the substantivo verb. The ter¬ 
minations are therefore as follows :— 


Singular. 

1. - tanut . 

2. - tanu8 . 

3. -tane. 


Plural. 

1. -tanun. 

2. - tannre . 

3. tano. 


Thus: bistanut , I have not baked; tittanuf, I have 
not understood; titanut , I have not given; JcJiuliauuf, 
khulitanut , ]chul*tanuty I have not feared. 

L 2 
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The Conjugation of the Negative Verb. 

§ 247 . 

Noun of Obligation: tiichpm-ui, not obliged to place, no obli- 
gation to place. 


Prohibitive. 
Do not place. 


Singular. 

8. tilchpa. 


Plural. 


tilchpabo. 


Present Indefinite. 

I may not place, etc. 

1. i likhpar. ' 1- »«» «*&’“"• 

2 nt tmpfs. 2 - «««* tiOplre. 

3 o mp■ 3 - ufk tmpas - 

Present-Fntnre. 

I do not place; I will not place. 

1 . * tikhpara. l - nan hMpniia- 

2. m tithpesa. 2. mm likhpere. 

3 . O tikhpak. 3 - °fk tll&pata. 

Probable Future. 

I will (probably) not place. 

1. i Ukhparot. 1- nan tikhparon. 

2 . nl tikhparos. 2 . nurn tikhparore. 

*V o //fei/ww- 3. ofk tikhparor. 


Past Conditional. 

Had I not placed, etc. 

1 7 tikhparomt. 1 . nan tikhparosun. 

2. nl fikhpa/'ostts. 2. num tikhparosure. 

3. o tikhparosns. 3. 0 t‘k (idhpurosur. 
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Fast. 


Singular. 

1. i tikhtavat. 

2. ni tijchtaves. 

3. o tikhtau. 


I did not place. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Plural. 

nan tijchtavan. 
num tijchtavere. 
ofk tijchtavas. 


Imperfect. 


I was not placing. 


1. i tijchtavata. 

2. ni tikhtavesa. 

3. o tifehtavaka. 


1. nan tikhtavana. 

2. nnm tikhtavei'e. 

3. ofk tilchtavasa. 


Pluperfect. 

I had not placed. 


1. i tikhtacesut, 

2. ni tikhtavesua. 

3. o tijchtavesaa. 


1. nan tijchtavesun. 

2. num tikhtaceaure. 

3. ofk tikhtavtaur. 


Perfect. 

I have not placed. 

1. i tikhtanut. 1. nan tikhtauun. 

2. ni tifehtanua. 2. num tikhtanure . 

3. o tikhtane. 3. ofk tikhtano. 

In the above only the most regular forms have been 
given; for variants reference will be made to the preceding 
paragraphs. It will be borne in mind that if there is an 
included vowel between the crude base and the present- 
negative sign in the prohibitive, the included vowel is main¬ 
tained throughout the negative conjugation: e.gnarripa, 
do not flee, narriparoi, nai'i'ipa r, narripara, nari'ij arot. 
narr ipa roanl , narritarat . narritarata, narritaceant, 
narritanut. 
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Auxiliary and Irregular Verbs. 

Anning, to be. 

§248. The substantive verb is defective, and what tenses 
there are, are not all derived from the same root. The in¬ 
finitive anning is almost obsolete, and its use is seemingly 
confined to one or two set phrases: e.g ., anningki pas, 
shikar Sebind dorati bdz e, mag a ne du tamme, as a matter 
of fact (lit. for existence* sake you may say) there’s sport in 
abundance on the Sibi canal, and possibly you may get 
some; anning ki da kasarat dir are , as a matter of fact there 
is water on this road. Imperative there is none, though a 
trace of one is perhaps preserved in bash-a , arise, seeing that 
there is no verb bashing. Nor are there any participles, noun 
of obbgation or perfect. On the other hand, though both 
present indefinite and future are missing, there are two forms 
of the present. 


§249. 

The Present. 

■ Singular. 

Plural. 

1. * ut , I am. 

1. nan un. 

2. ni us. 

2. nutn ure. 

3. od e. 

3. ofk o (ur). 


Ihe dialectical variant ur in the third person plural 
evidently preserves the original type (cf. §16). There are 
several peculiar features in this tense. It is the only present 
affirmative in the language in which, due allowance being 
made for palpable elisions (§204), the included vowel is not 
-*-(-<?-), and in which the first person singular does not end in 
■ 0 (a). Indeed though a present in meaning, there seems 
reason to regard it as a past in origin, Jike the emphatio 
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§250. 


The Emphatic Present. 


Singular. 

1. i arety I am, I exist. 

2. ni ares. 

3. od arc. 


Plural. 

1. nan aren. 

2. num arere. 

3. ofk aver. 


§251. This is in form an ordinary past from anning, 
alter the model of l karety I did, from banning (§216). It 
is more emphatic than l ut , and generally implies actual 
existence: Jchuda jwdn e, God is good; harkas chdik, jehudd 
are , everybody knows that God exists; i ndjor ut t I’m un¬ 
well ; i ndjor aret tnaga td shahriskd kdva y I am unwell, but 
I’ll go as far as the village. The relationship of aret to ut 
is in fact analogous to the relationship of ehta to dai in 
Paslitu, and of hast am to -am in Persian. The resemblance 
of ut to the Persian -am is particularly strong, as it is pro¬ 
nounced, especially in the third person singular, in very close 
connection with the word preceding it, and it would perhaps 
be more correct to write it as an enclitic (cf. §72). 

§252. The remaining three tenses of the affirmative, to 
wit, the past, imperfect and pluperfect, are based on the past 
stem aw-, which is derived from anning on the analogy of 
mass- from manning , to become (§217). 


The Past. 


Singular. 

1 . i assuty I was. 

2. ni a88U8. 

3. od ass. 


Plural. 

1. nan assun. 

2. num aware. 

3. ofk assur (awe). 
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The Imperfect. 


Singular. 

1 . i assuta , I was. 

2 . ni assusa. 

3. od assaka. 


Plural. 

1. nan assuna. 

2. num assure. 

3. ofk assura. 


The Pluperfect. 

1 . i as8usut , 1 had been. 1 . nan assusun. 

2 . ni assusus. 2 . num assusure. 

3. Od 08808. 3. Ofk 088U8Ur (O88U80 ). 

It will be seen that these tenses are formed from the base 

ass - in the ordinary way. As a matter of fact, there is little 
difference of meaning between the three; it will be remem¬ 
bered that the third person singular of the pluperfect is 
largely employed in the conjugation of the verb instead of 
the corresponding person of the past. The form assasut is 
sometimes used for the more usual form assusut, which 
has been affected by harmonic attraction (§221). 

§253. The negative tenses are as follows:— 


The Present. 


Singular. 

1 . i aff at , I am not. 

2 . ni affes. 

3. od aff i affak. 


Plural. 

1. nan affan. 

2. num affere. 

3. ofk affas. 


This tense is remarkable as being the only negative pre- 
sent in which the first person singular does not end in -r(a) 

77^ ? 18 ^ UnUke the P" indefinite 
mafar. tafar. ufar, derived from manning, to become 

-/-Te'sLT' to 8iV6 ’ th« doubling 

/, the sign of present time (§231) and the second form of 
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the third person singular, which is in reality a present- 
future, though in no way differing from aff in its ordinary 
use and meaning. 

§254. 

The Past. 


Singular. Plural. 


1 . 

i 

allavat, 1 was not 

1 . 

nan 

allavan. 

2. 

ni 

allaves. 

- 2. 

num 

allavere. 

3. 

od 

allau. 

3. 

ofk 

allavas. 


The Imperfect. 


1. 

i 

allavat a, I was not. 

1. 

nan 

allavana. 

2. 

ni 

allavesa . 

2. 

num 

allavere . 

3. 

od 

allavaka. 

3. 

ofk 

allavaea. 


The Pluperfect. 

1. i allavesut, I had not been. 1. nan dllavesun. 

2. ni allavesu8. 2. num allaveeure. 

3. od allavesas. 3. ofk allaveeur. 

(allaveso). 

These three past tenses of the negative of the substan¬ 
tive verb are derived from a root all-, which appears to have 
no connection with the ordinary verbal root. The past is 
formed by adding to it the negative present affat with the 
usual modifications (§243); the imperfect is formed from 
the past in the regular manner (§244), and the imperfect 
in turn constitutes no less regularly the basis foi tlio forma¬ 
tion of the pluperfect (§245). A‘difference in meaning 
between the three tenses is not often clearly maiked. 
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§255 The substantive verb is otherwise defective, 
'l'he missing parts are supplied by manning, to become. 
The abnormal features in the conjugation of manning 
and of the other irregular verbs which are presented below 
have already been examined in the discussion of the forma- 
tion of the various parts of the verb. 

Manning t to become. 

§256. There are two bases, ma-, mar - (§186). With 
the exception of the first form of the imperative, the whole 
of the affirmative is founded on the latter, while t e w o e 
of the negative is founded on the former. The remarkable 
phonetic change in the sign of present time in the negative 
conjugation has already been referred to (§231). 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive: 

manning. 

• • • 

Pres. adv. part.: 

marisa. 

• • • 

Pres. adj. part.: 

marok. 

• • • 

Noun of obligation: 

maroi. 

mafaroi. 

Imperative: 

nia, mar, marak. 

mafa. 

Present indefinite: 

tnarev. 

mafar. 

Present-future: 

mareca. 

mafara. 

Probable future: 

marot. 

mafarot. 

Past conditional: 

marosut. 

majarosut. 

Past: 

massut. 

• 

mataval. 

Imperfect: 

massuta. 

matavata. 

Pluperfect: 

ma88U8ut. 

matavesut. 

• 

Perfect: 

viassunut. 

via tan ut. 

• 
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Banning, to come. 

§ 257 . Banning is conjugated in exactly the same way 
as manning. J 


Banning, to do. 

§ 258 . There are two bases, ka -, kar -. With the excep¬ 
tion of the first form of the imperative and the affirmative 
presents the conjugation, both affirmative and negative, is 
founded on the base kar-. The curious formation of the 
affirmative presents has been analysed in §204; for the 
doubling of the signs of time throughout the negative refer¬ 
ence should be made to §231. 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive: 

kamiing. 

• • • 

Pres. adv. part.: 

kai'isa. 

• • e 

Pres. adj. part.: 

kat'ok. 

• ee 

Noun of obligation: 

karoi. 

kapparol. 

Imperative: 

ka, kar, karak. 

kappa. 

Present indefinite: 

keo. 

kappar. 

Present-future: 

keoa. 

kappar a. 

Probable future: 

karot. 

kappar ot. 

Past conditional: 

karoiut. 

kapparoaut. 

Past: 

karet. 

kattavat. 

Imperfect: 

kareta. 

kattavata. 

• 

Pluperfect: 

kavesut . 

kaltaveaut. 

Perfect: 

karenut. 

kat taunt. 
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Danning, to take away. 

§259. Banning is conjugated in exactly the same way 
as banning. 

Titling, to give. 

§260. The imperative and the ordinary forms of the 
affirmative presents are based on the root et -. If the 
dialectical and other variants, which have already been 
mentioned ( tev , §204, etot, chot, §207, etc.), arc left out of 
account, the rest of the affirmative is founded on the base 
tir - and the negative on the base ti- after the analogy of 
manning and banning. 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive: 

tining. 

• • • 

Pres. adv. part.: 

tirisa. 

• •• 

Pres. adj. part.: 

tir ok. 

• • • 

Noun of obligation: 

tirol. 

tifaroi. 

Imperative: 

ete. 

tifa. 

Present indefinite: 

etiv. 

tifar. 

Present-future: 

etiva. 

tifara. 

Probable future: 

tirot. 

tifarot. 

Past conditional: 

tirosut. 

tifar 08ut. 

Past: 

ti88Ut. 

tit n vat. 

Imperfect: 

tissuta. 

titavata. 

Pluperfect: 

ti’8SU8Ut. 

titaveaut. 

Perfect: 

tiasunut. 

titanut. 
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ChQj-ing, to understand. 

§261. The affirmative is conjugated regularly on the base 
chd’ t the only peculiarities lying in the not very common 
infinitive form chdning and in the formation of the past stem 
did-is (§217 ii). The negative conjugation is founded on a 
base tir- on the analogy of banning and danning, and implies 
an obsolete infinitive tinning. The dialectical variant td-ing . 
(imper. td, pres, tdv, tdva, sometimes also tid-ing , tid, tidv, 
tidva) heard chiefly in the Nusliki district, seems to afford a 
connecting link between the two bases. 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive: 

chd-ing (chdning). 

Pres. adv. part.: 

chd-isa. 

• • e 

Pres. adj. part.: 

chaok. 

• •• 

Noun of obligation: 

chaoi. 

tipparoi. 

Imperative: 0 

chd, cha-ak. 

tippa. 

Present indefinite: 

chav. 

tippar. 

Present-future: 

chdva. 

tippara. 

Probable future: 

chdot. 

tippar ot. 

Past conditional: 

chaos lit. 

tipparosut. 

Past: 

chd'i8ut. 

tit t a vat. 

Imperfect: 

chd-isuta. 

tittavata. 

Pluperfect: 

chd-isusut. 

tittavesut. 

• 

Perfect: 

chd-isnnnt. 

tittanut. 
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Huriny, hunning, to look. 

6262 The affirmative is conjugated in the ordinary 
§404. me -light irregularity in the for- 

wa {. 0,1 imperative plural hubbo (§198). The negative 

rXtd after the model of Mr 

J ° _*4— Wegatiye. 


Infinitive: 

Pres. adv. part.: 
Pres. adj. part.: 

Noun of obligation: 
Imperative: 

Present indefinite: 

Present-future: 

Probable future: 
Past conditional: 
Past: 

Imperfect: 
pluperfect : 

Perfect: 


huring, hunning . 

hurisa. 

hur ok. 

huroi. 

hur. 

huriv. 

huriva. 

hurot.. 

hurosut. 

hur at. 

hurdta. 

hurasut. 

hurdnut. 


• • • 


hupparoi. 

huppa. 

huppar. 

huppara. 

huppar ot. 

hupparosut. 

hut ta vat. 

huttavata. 

huttovesut. 

huttanut. 


Hating, hatining, hataring, hatiring, to bring. 

5263 This verb is clearly compounded with lining, to 
rive which accounts for several curious forms and variants. 
fL first element ha- is probably to be traced to hal; to seize. 
The aspirate is frequently dropped. 


Infin itive: 


Pres. adv. part.: 


Pres. adj. part.: 


Noun of obligation: 


hating. 

hatining. 

hataring. 

hatiring. 

hatisa. 

hatarisa. 

hatirisa. 

hatok. 

hatarok. 

hatirok. 

hatol. 

hatarol. 

hatiroi 


hatiparof. 
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t 


Imperative: 
Present indefinite: 
Present-future: 
Probable future: 

Past conditional: 

Past: 

Imperfect: 
Pluperfect: 
Perfect: 


nmrmauve, 

hata. 

hatar. 

hatev. 

hatarev. 

hateva. 

hatareva. 

hatot. 

hatarot. 

hatirot. 

• 

hatosut. 

hntarosut. 

hatirosut. 

hesut. 

hetuta. 

hesusut. 

hesunut. 


.negative. 

hatipa. 

hatipar. 

hatipara. 

hatiparot. 

hatiparo8ut. 


hatitavat. 

hattavaf. 

hatitavata. 

hattavata. 

• 

katitavesut. 
hattavesut. 
hatitanut. 
hattanuf. ' 


Hininq, to go. 

§ 264 . With the exception of the affirmative presents 
the conjugation of hining, both affirmative and negative 
proceeds perfectly regularly from the base kin-: hinisd 
hinok, hinoi, himparoi, hin, himpa, himpar, hinot, himparoi 
hmol, hmtavat, etc. The presents in the affirmative are 
formed from a different base ka- x (§205). 


, Present Indefinite. 

Singular. 

1 . I kdv, I may go. 

2 . nl kd8. 

3. o kde. 

Present-Future. 

1 . I kdva, I go ; I will go. 

2 . nl kdsa. 

3. o kd-ik ( kdik ). 


Plural. 

1 . nan kdn. 

2 . num kdre. 

3. ofk kdr. 

1 . nan kdna. 

2 . num kdre. 

3. ofk kdra. 


1 There is also the curious form k'lmbn , let us go, I and you, which 
appears to be compounded of kan, first person plural of the present indefinite 
aud -bo, the ending of the 6erond person plural imperative. 
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List of Verbs. 

§265, The various parts of the more important verbs 
in the language will be deduced without difficulty from the 
following skeleton table, read with the sections on the forma¬ 
tion. The secondary form of the imperative in -ak which 
obtains in a certain class of verbs (§192) has been omitted, 
for the sake of brevity, and the same applies to the optional 
form of the prohibitive in the case of neuter verbs like 
avenging (§276). As the negative conjugation is formed as 
a rule from the base as presented in the imperative accord¬ 
ing to certain well-defined principles, it is ordinarily un¬ 
necessary to display the prohibitive separately. In view, 
however, of the importance of the few abnormal cases a 
place has been accorded to it in the table. Only the primary 
meaning of the verb is given. It will be borne in mind 
that the third person singular of the past is identical with 
the past stem (§214). 


Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. b.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

anning, 1 

be, 

• • • 

ass. 

• • • 

avenging , 

be entangled, 

aveng , 

arengd , 

aveng pa. 

aurazenging, 

get excited, 

aurazeng, 

aurazengd, 

aurazengpa 

avalenging , 

get confused, 

analeng, 

avalengd, 

avalengpa. 

dvdning, 

yawn, 

dvdn{a), 

dvdnd , 

dvdmpa, 





dvdnipa. 

banning ,* 

come, 

ba, bar , 

bass, 

bafa. 

barring , 

become dry, 

bdra, 

bdris, 

bdripa. 

basing , 

become hot, 

basa, 

basis, 

basipa. 

bashjehing, 

present, 

bashjch(a), 

bashjchd, 

bashkh(i)pa■ 

batinging , 3 

summon, 

bating, 

batingd, 

batingpa. 

» Of. §248 teg. 2 Of. §257. 

3 Also bafangx 

ing, §279. 
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Infinitive. 


Imperative. 

(2nd p. s.) 

Past. 

(3rd p. b.) 

Prohibitive. 
(2nd p. b.) 

be a king, 

knead, 

begh(a), 

beg ha, 

begA(i)pa. 

beling, 

devastate, 

beta, 

held, 

belipa. 

bening, 

wear, 

ben, 

bend , . 

bempa. 

bining, 

hear, 

bin , 

bing, 

bimpa. 

bining, 

pick, 

bin, 

bind, 

bimpa. 

birring, 

distinguish, 

birr a, 

birr a, 

biri'ipa. 

birvinging , 

be sifted, 

birving, 

birving a, 

birvingpa. 

hiring, 

milk, 

bir(a), 

hire, bird, 

bir[i)pa. 

bising, 

bake, 

bis, 

bise, 

bispa. 

bising, 

| ripen, 

( bis, 

bisis, 

bispa. 

bisinging, \ 

1 bising. 

• • • 

bisingpa. 

biting, 

throw, 

bit. 

bite. 

bit pa. 

budding. 

drown, 

bucl da, 

budda. 

buddipa. 

bukhing. 

bellow, 

bujcha, 

bujcha, 

bujchipa. 

buring, 

crumble 

bura. 

bura, 

buripa. 


(intr.), 


chd-ing, x 

understand, 

chd, 

cha-is, 

tippa. 

chakking , 

taste, 

chakka, 

chakka. 

chakkipa. 

chaling, 

crack (intr.), 

chala, 

chala, 

chalipa. 

dialling, 

be current, 

challa. 

challa, 

challipa. 

chanding, 

shake. 

chanda, 

chanda, 

chandipa. 

chatting, 

lick, 

chatta, 

chatta. 

chattipa. 

chikking, 

pull, 

chikka, 

chikka. 

chikkipa. 

chirrenging, 

roam, 

chirring, 

chirr eng a. 

chirrengpa 

chirenging, 

chiring, 

| be annoyed, j 

chi ring, 

chira, 

c hiring a, 
chird, 

chirengpa. 

chiripa. 


i Of. §26J 

M 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 


(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

chonding , gobble up, 

chonda, 

chonda. 

choshing, soak, 

chosh{a ), 

choshd, 

chumming, kiss, 

chumirna), 

chummd, 

churring , drip, 

churra, 

churra, 

chushing , suck, 

chiish(a), 

chusd, 

chuttenging , be rid of, 

chutteng, 

chuttengd, 

chut ting, drip, 

chutta, 

• • * 

chutta, 

ddghing, measure 

dag hi a). 

ddghd . 

(grain, etc.), 


danning ,' take away, 

da, dar, 

dare. 

daTin9 ' \ descend, 

daringing, ) 

( dar(a), 

1 daring, 

data, 
daring a. 

dosing, sow, 

dasa, 

dase, dasd, 

dossing, give a fall. 

dassa, 

dassa, 

dranjing, hang. 

dr anj (a), 

dranjd, 

dr Sizing, throw up, 

drdz(a), 

drdzd. 

drikking, jump, 

drik(ka), 

drikkd, 

dudenging, run, 

dndeng, 

dudenga, 

durring, .nake an on¬ 

durra, 

durra. 

slaught, 



duzzing, steal, 

duzza. 

duzza, • 

dakking, hide, 

dakka, 

dakka , 

dating, gnaw, 

dalid), 

data, 

dohing, carry, 

doha, 

doha. 

dumbing, cover up, 

dumba. 

dumba. 

faming, understand, 

fdm. 

famd. 


1 Of. §259. 


Prohibitive. 

(2nd p. 8 ) 

chondipa, 

cho8h(i)p a . 

chum(mi)pa. 

cliurripa, 

chush(i)pa. 

chuttengpa. 

chuttipa. 

dd gh (i)pa. 

dappa. 

dar(i)pa. 

daringpa. 

dasipa. 

dassipa. 

dranj(i)pa 

draz(i)pa. 

drik{ki)pa. 

dudengpa , 

durripa. 

duzzipa. 

dakkipa. 

dal{i)pa. 

dohipo. 

dumbipa. 

fampa. 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

(2nd p. s.) 

Past. 

b'l'd p. s.') 

Prohibitive. 
i.2nri p. 8.. 

go galling, 

bleat (of 
goats), 

go gall a, 

ga guild, 

gagailipa. 

garring , 

bleat{of 
sheep\ 

gdrra, 

gdrrd. 

gdrripn. 

gdrting, 

belch, 

gdrta, 

gdrta. 

gdrfipa. 

goring. 

flatten, 

9 ara, 

gard, 

garipa. 

gid{d)reng - 
ing, 

pass over. 

gidyd)rcng. 

gitiyd)rcngd, gitiyd )• 
rengpa. 

9'dding, 

nod with sleep, gititia, 

gidtid, 

giddipa. 

girring, 

drag along, 

girra, 

girra. 

girripa. 

going, 

lose, 

goa, 

god, 

goipa. 

goting, 

pound, 

goto, 

gold. 

gotipa. 

gurring, 

gurgle (of 
camels), 

gurra, 

gurrd, 

giirripa. 

gurting, 

low, 

gurta, 

gurtd, 

giirtipa. 

gurenging, 
guring, 

j be scared. 

\ gareng, 

N 

(9 tl r a. 

gtirengd, 

gnrd, 

gnrengpa. 

gnripa. 

gtoafmg, 

weave, 

gtoaf{a), 

gtoafe, 

gicafa, 

gtcafyi)pa. 

ghakking. 

bark, 

ghakka. 

ghakkd T 

ghakkipa. 

aha nding. 

muddle, 

ghdntia. 

ghdntia, 

ghdntiipa. 

ghapping. 

bark, 

ghappa. 

ghappa, 

ghapptpa 

ghozhzhina . 

swell (intr.) 

ghazhzha. 

ghazhzha T 

gAazhzhipa . 

gh nr ring. 

growl, 

g hurra. 

g hurra, 

ghurripa. 

hakkaling, 

drive, 

hakkal(a), 

hakkald, 

hakkal{i)pa . 

haling. 

cover (of 
animals), 

hdla, 

hdla, 

hdlipa. 

hailing , 1 

take, 

hath, 

halk, 

halpa. 


l Imp. plur. lialbo, §197; pres. halec, §203. 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Fast. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. b.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. 8 .) 

hamping, 

load, 

hamp{g ), 

hampe, 

hamp(i)p a . 

haninging, 

cohabit, 

haning. 

haninga, 

haningpa. 

harjing, 

lift up, 

harf, 

harfe, 

harfpa. 

harrifing, 

ask, 

harrif, 

harrife, 

harrifpa. 

barring, 

tear, 

harra, 

harra, 

harripa. 

harsing, 1 

turn, 

hars(a), 

harsd, 

hars(i)pa. 

hataring , 2 ' 
hating, J 

| bring, 

(hatar, 
l hata. 

• • • 

hes, 

• • • 

hatipa. 

hcfing , 3 

lift up, 

hef. 

hefe , 

lief pa. 

heling, 

spread out, 

hel(g ), 

held, 

hel{i)pa. 

hichchdning, sneeze, 

hichchdna, 

hichchdna, 

hichchanipa. 

hljenging, ] 

i 

! be alarmed, « 
1 ( 

f hi j eng. 

hijengd, 

hljengpa. 

hijing, J 

' hlja, 

hijd, 

hljipa. 

hikking. 

hiccough, 

hikka, 

hikkd, 

hikkipa. 

hining* 

g°» 

hin, 

hind, 

himpa. 

hining, 

kid, lamb, etc., hin, 

hing, hind, 

hlmpa. 

hizhing, 

whistle, 

hizha, 

hlzlia. 

hlzhipa. 

hog Aina . 

weep, 

hogh} 

hog Ad T 

hoghpa . 8 

hulai-ing, ~) 

howl, | 

' hulai, 

huldi-d, 

hula ipa. 

hilling, ) 

hul{a ), 

hitld. 

hul{i)pa. 

hunning ,* ) 
huring, \ 

look, 

hur, 

hii/'d, 

huppa. 

hurenging, 

break out, 

hureng, 

hurengd, 

hur eng pa. 

hushing. 

burn, 

hush{g), 

hushd, 

hmh(i)pa. 


1 Also harsing , §16; for derivatives cf. §274. 

* Also hatining, hatiring, cf. §263. 

3 Uefing is of course intimately related to hurling. 

4 Pres, kiv, cf. §264. 6 Occasionally also ho, hopn, cf. §§ 190, 230. 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. a.) 

tiling , l 

leave, 5 

' ilia , ille, 

ilia, 

illipa. 


< 

[ ille , 

• • • 

illepa. 

jakking, 

cough, 

jakka, 

jakka, 

jakkipa . 

jailing, 

herd (trs.), 

jalla, 

jalla, 

jallipa. 

j upping, 

jump over, 

juppa, 

juppa, 

juppipa. 

kahingj 

die, 

kah, 

kask, 

kaspa. 

kanning , 3 

do, 

&a, Aar, 

kare. 

kappa. 

karghing . 

shear, 

kargh(a ). 

karghd. 

kargh(j)pa. 

karring, 

scrape out, 

karra, 

karra, 

karripa. 

kashshing, 

eject, 

kashsha, 

kashsha, 

kashshipa. 

katting. 

win, 

katta. 

katta, 

kattipa. 

kdvdring. 

poison, 

kdvdra, 

kavard. 

kavaripa. 

kishkingj 

pluck off, 

kishk{g ), 

kishkd, 

kishk{i)pa. 

kitting, 

groan, 

kitta, 

kitta, 

kittipa. 

konding , 

bore out, 

konda , 

konda. 

kondipa. 

koting, 

cut in pieces, 

kota, 

kota, 

kotipa. 

k uning, B 

eat, 

kun, 

kung, 

kumpa. 

kuring, 

roll up, 

kur{a), . 

kura. 

kur(i)pa. 

kurring. 

keep back, 

kurra, 

kurra, 

kurripa. 

kutting, 

pound, 

kutta, 

kutta. 

kutiipa. 

Ichaching, 

sleep, 

khdch{a). 

khachd, 

}chds!h(i)pa. 

& hailing , 8 

strike, 

khalh. 

fehalk, 

kkalpa. 

1 Pres. 

illiv, illev , §202. 




2 Pres. 

kahev, §203; for kas- c/. §217 ; 

kaenir>g is occasionally nsed in Borne 

hill dialects, 

e. (/., the Kidrani. 





3 Gf. §258. 

4 The included -k- is sometimes omitted, espec. in the pres. n eg .: kishpar . 
4 Pres, hinev, §203. 

6 Imp. plur. khalbo . §197; pres, kjialev, §203. 
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THE BRAHUI LANGUAGE. 


Infinitive. 

Imperative. 
(2nd p. s.) 

Past. 

(3rd p. s.) 

Prohibitive. 

(2nd p. b.) 

phoning, 

see, 

jchan, 

jehand, 

khampa. 

jcharring , 

sprout, 

jcharra, 

kh arris, 
jcharra, 

jeharripa. 

jcharring, 

proceed, 

kharre, 

jcharra, 

jeharripa. 

jchasdling, 

chew, 

khasalja). 

jchasald, 

khasdl(i)pa. 

jchassing . 

throw, 

khassa, 

jehassd, 

khassipa. 

jchoshking. 1 

rub, 

khoshk^a), 

khoshkd. 

khoshk[i)pa. 

khuling. 

\ fear, 

( jchul(a), 

jchuld, 

khuli i)pa. 

khuling. 


l khuli, 

khulis . 

khuli pa. 

kh idling, 

pierce, 

khulla, 

khulla, 

khullipa. 

khutting. 

dig, 

khutta, 

khutta . 

jehuttipa. 

jchtcdhing, 

graze (trs.) 

, jchtodha, 

jchwdhd, 

khted hi pa. 

khted king. 

desire, 

jchtodha, 

kh tod his, 
khtcaha, 

kh tod hi pa. 

kh waning. 

read, 

khtodn(a), 

khted nd, 

kh team pa, 
khted nipa. 

lagging, 

climb, 

lagga, 

lagga, 

laggipa. 

takking, 

lap up, 

lakka, 

lakka, 

lakkipa. 

lunching, 

gird up, 

ldnch{a), 

lanclid, 

ldnch\i)pa 

larzing , a 

tremble, 

larza, 

larza. 

larzipa. 

leting, 

lie down, 

let(a), 

letd. 

let(i)pa. 

lichching, 

stick, 

lie he ha, 

lie he ltd, 

lie he hi pa. 

lojing. 

- smear, 

loja, 

lojd, 

lojipa. 

lofing, 

root up, 

lora, 

lord, 

loripa. 

mulching, 

laugh, 

tnakhia). 

makjhd. 

tnakhjiSpa. 

moling, 

open, mol{a), 

1 Occasionally also khothimj, 
i Also lafzivy, §16. 

mala, 

khodia, etc. 

mal{i)pa. 
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Inflnitivo. ] 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2ud p. b.) 

(•'Iril p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

manning , l 

become, 

ma, mar, 

mass, 

mafa. 

manning, j 

obey, 

J manna , 

( marra. 

manna. 

mannipa. 

marring, j 

i 

marra, 

marripa. 

mashing , 

wash (the 

mash{a), 

masha, 

mash{i)pa. 


head), 




miring , 

drive out, 

mir{a), 

mira, 

■mir(i)pa. 

mag king. 

sew, 

mughia ). 

mughd „ 

mug hit) pa. 

mulching, 

...stammer, 

mukha, 

mukkd, 

mulckipa. 

murijing, 

stretch out, 

murtf, 

murlfe, 

murifpa. 

mushking, 

rub, 

mushk{a), 

mushkd, 

mushk{i)pa. 

ndling, 

groan, 

nal{a), 

nald, 

nal(i)pa. 

narring. 

flee, 

narra, 

narra, 

narripa. 

nnsing, 

grind (corn), 

nus(a), 

n usd, 

nus{i)pa. 

packing, 

peel, 

pdch{a), 

pacha, 

pdch(i)pa. 

pdkdling, 

strain (through pdkal(a), 

pdlcdld, 

pdkdl{i)pa. 


cloth), 




palefing, 

boil, 

palef, 

palefe. 

palefpa. 

paling, 

become wet, 

pdla, pdlel 

2 palis. 

pal ipa. 

pdning , 3 

say, 

pa, par , 

pare, 

papa. 

patting, 

seek, 

patta, 

patta,. 

pattipa. 

pehing, 

enter, 

pelia, 

pehd, 

pehipa. 

pering, 

roll up, 

pera. 

pera, 

peri pa. 

pithing, 

squeeze, 

pilh(a), 

pilhd, 

piVh(i)pa. 

pinding, 

beg, 

pine} a, 

pindd, 

pindipa. 

pinning, 

be broken, 

pinna, 

pinna, 

pinnipa. 

pirdi-ing, ) 

J run dry, 
pirai-inging ) 

\ pirdi, 

( pirdi-ing, 

pird t is, 
pirdi-i/igd 

pirdi pa. 

, pirdi-ingpa. 

1 0/. §25t». 

2 Also i>aZe, §194. 3 Pre«. par, §204 ; piob. fut, paVo/, $207 
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THE BRAHUI LANGUAGE. 


Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. ■.) 

(3rd p. 8.) 

(2nd p. s .) 

pirghing. 

break, 

pirgh(a). 

pirgka f 

pirgA(i)pa, 

piring, 

swell (intr.), pira, 

piris, 

piripa. 

pirring, 

blink, 

pirra, 

pirra, 

pirripa. 

pitting, 

curse, 

pitta, 

pitta , 

pittipa. 

porting, 

hatch, 

porra, 

porra. 

porripa. 

poshing, 

suck, 

posh{a), 

posha, 

posh(i)pa. 

prinching, 

squeeze, 

princh(a), 

princhd, 

princh{i)pa. 

puling, 

rob, 

pul (a), 

pula , 

pul{i)pa. 

putrenging, 

enter, 

putreng. 

putrengd, 

putreng pa. 

rabating, 

be delirious, 

rabara, 

rabara, 

rabaripa. 

raghaming. 

instruct, 

ragAdm(a) i 

, raghamd. 

raghamd) 
pa. 

rapating, 

talk in one’s 
sleep, 

i rapata, 

rapata, 

rapatipa. 

rasinging, 

• 

f arrive, 

( raseng, 

rasengd , 

rasengpa. 

rasing. 

) 

l rasa, 

rasa, 

rasipa. 

rating, 

grumble, 

rat (a), 

rata, 

rat (i)pa. 

rejing. 

cheat, 

ref(a). 

refe, refd, 

ref(i)pa. 

rising, 

spin, 

t'es(a), 

resa, 

res(i)pa. 

rofing, 

sweep up, 

rof{a), 

rofe, rofd, 

rof(i)pa. 

rusing, 

pluck, 

rus(a), 

rusa, 

rus{i)pa. 

ruting, 

reap, 

rut(a), 

rutd, 

rut{i)pa 

Bag king, 

pound, 

saghia) t 

sagha. 

sagh(i)pa. 


sating. 

Baling, 
sambarenging, 
samkaring 


stand, 


' sal(a), 
sah, 


salts, 


sal(i)pa. 
salijpa. 


enging, j ^ rsambareng, sambarengi, mmbarengpa. 

mg ' 3 ’ tambara, mmbaripa. 

mngarenging, filtrate, ,«****. 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. b.) 

(3rd p. b.) 

(2nd p. 8.) 

tarring, 

grow up, 

sarra, 

sarrit, sarra, sarripa. 

sarenging, ^ 

rot, 

j tar eng. 

tar eng a, 

sarengpa. 

taring, ) 


(sar(a), 

sard, saris, 

sar(i)pa. 

tilling, 

wash, 

sil(la), 1 

silld, 

8il(li)pa. 

sirring, 

recoil, 

sirra. 

sirra, 

sirripa. 

siring, 

wait for, 

sir {a). 

sird, 

sir(i)pa. 

sitting, 

hop, 

sitta, 

8 itta, 

sittipa. 

- sotef ng, 

provoke, 

sotef, 

sotefe, •< 

sotefpa. 

suring, 

move, 

stir (a), 

surd, 

sur(i)pa. 

shdghing, 

pour, 

sha(gh), 

shaghd, 

shd(gh)pa. 

shalaping. 

wash (clothes), shalapig), 

shalapd, 

shaldp(i)pa. 

shirshiring , 

, neigh, 

shirshir(a), 

shirshird, 

shir shir (i)pa. 

shlring. 

smooth out, 

shira, 

shird. 

shiripa. 

sholing, 

throw, 

shol{a ), 

thold, 

8hol(i)pa. 

shilling, 

hem, 

shul(a), 

shuld, 

shul(i)pa. 

shurring, 

scratch, 

shurra, 

shurra, 

8hurripa. 

tafing, 

bind, 

taf, 

tafe, 

tafpa. 

takking, 

covet, • 

takka, 

takka, 

takkipa. 

tamming, 

fall, 

tam(ma), 

tammd; 

tam(mi)pa. 

taring, 

spin, 

tar(a), 

tard, 

tar(i)pa. 

taring, 

cut, 

tar. 

tare, 

tar pa. 

tasting, 

pant, 

tassa, 

tassa, 

tassipa. 

tikhing, 

place, 

tijch, 

tikhd . 

tikhpa. 

tining* 

give, 

ete, 

ties, 

Ufa- 

toning , 3 j 
1 

! hold, 

to, tor. 

tore, 

toga. 

toring, \ 

1 





1 Also sille, r.f. §19t. 

3 Of. §260. 



3 Pres, toriv, §204 ; prob. fut. torof, S207. 
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the brahui LANGUAGE. 


Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Fast. 

Prohibitive. 


(2nd p. 8.) 

(3rd p. b.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

trakhkhino, 

burst (intr.), trakh(kha), 

trakhkhd. 

trakh(khi)p a 

tradding, 

prance, trad da , 

traddd, 

traddipa. 

trashing , 

plane, trd8h{a) t 

trashd , 

trash(i)pa. 

trikking, 

sprout, trikka , 

trikka, 

trikkipa. 

trujjing, 

choke (intr.), trujja , 

trujja , 

trujjipa. 

trukking, 

pluck up, trukka, 

trukka, 

trukkipa. 

tillingj 

sit, 

tus, 

tulpa. 

tusenging, 

[ faint ' | 

tusengd, 

tusengpa. 

fusing, . 

tusd. 

tus(i)pa. 

turenging, 

get unhem- tureng , 
med, 

turengd, 

turengpa. 

taghalenging . 

j- , Ctaghaleng, 

[be displaced] 

taghalenad. 

taghalenapa. 

tag haling. 

J Ltaghala, 

taghala . 

taghalipa. 

taking , 

agree, taha , 

tahd, 

tahipa. 

tandarenging, be dumbed, tandareng , 

tandarengd , 

tandarengpa. 

tanging , 

hang (trs.), tanga, 

tanga, 

tangipa. 

toking, 

hammer, rfo&a, 

toka, 

tokipa. 

vadding, 

increase vadda, 

(intr.), 

vadda, 

vaddipa. 

vahing , 

flow, vaha, 

vahd, 

vahipa. 

oakking , 

bark, vakka, 

vakka. 

vakkipa. 

zumburenging, ) ( zumbureng , zumburenga, zumburengpa. 

f squat, < 

zumburing , 

) ( zumbura, 

zumbura, 

zumburipa. 

zhunging, 

buzz, zhunga, 

zhunga, 

zhungipa. 


1 


l Imp. plur. tulbo, §197 : pres, tuliv. Dialectical variant tuting, past ta*n, tiisia. 
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Verbal Derivatives. 


§266. This list of verbs may be conveniently followed 
by a reference to nouns and adjectives which arc either 
(I( lived from, or intimately related to, verbal roots. These 
fall into two main classes, according as they are derived 

irectly from a verbal base, or are formed by the addition of 
a formative ending. 


§267. 1 he former class is further subdivided. In manv 

cases the noun coincides with the crude base: drik, jump 
<akM shout; hamp, loading; pul, robbery; mi, hem • 
luchchan sneeze; leal, winnings; tak, desire. In the last 
tlnee instances the derivative seems to preserve the base in 
puiu form than the imperative singular. Like it how 
ever, , t sometimes takes on an apparently non-radieal 
final -a : chanda, shock ; hikka, hiccough ; jakka, cough • 
gidda, nodding with drowsiness Again, in hath and tilk 
the use of which is confined to the compound phrases hath o 
tm taking and giving, ba,h o tulh, uprising and down-sitting 
it shows a peculiar phonetic modification of the crude base 
only found otherwise in the imperative singular (§190). j„ 
a second group the derivative noun is identical with the past 
stem ,tim, generosity ; Mull,, fear. In pin., swelling there 
is a slight vowel change. Mum, length, appears to be an 
analogous formation, but there is no simple verb to corre¬ 
spond to mwifing, to stretch out, to extend, which is a causal 
in form. 


§268. Khan, eye, probably belongs to a different cate¬ 
gory, like the loan-words bashkh (Persian bajehsh), allotment, 
and Ichwdat, request, in which the nouns seem clearly prior 
to the verbs. Indeed, the form of the noun in the last 
instance is possibly responsible in part for the apparently 
abnormal appearance of a final sibilant in the past stem of 
the derived verb khtoahiny, to request. 
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the brahui language. 


§269. Conspicuous among the formative endings i 8 
. ara , which is employed to form a large group of nouns 
denoting sound: gdrrdra , bleating; gjhurrdra, growliug; 
hizhdra , whistling; shtrshifdra, neighing; vakkdra , barking; 
zhungdra , buzzing. There are one or two miscellaneous 
formations: trakhkhas, crack ; burnt, crumb. In luarrisi, ' 
green (grass), a formative -1 has apparently been attached 
to the past stem. A final •i serves as an adjectival 
formative in marri , tame. But the chief adjectival forma¬ 
tive is -un (cf. §77), which is probably not unconnected with 
the perfect formative -un (§223): kharrun . green; barm , 
dry ; pdlun , wet; bdaun, hot; biaaun, ripe. The doubling of 
the final consonant of the base in the last example is worth 
noting. 

§270. A few illustrations of the use of these derivative 
nouns may be of interest: ballo drikkas khalk , he made a 
big jump; aai chandato drajcht tammd , the tree fell with 
• one shock; o tend mdrand kulle katte tenat-a kunek, he 
enjoys all his json’s earnings himself; l ne pdtanut ki kanto 
hath o ti88 karak , I haven’t invited you to have dealings with 
me; tissdn handagh dam-a dek , JcJiudd dam-a dappak, 
though man wearies of giving, God never wearies; kand 
fehulisdn ond janatl larza tammd , through fear of me, 
trembling seized his body. 

The Passive. 

§271. Although there are in a few isolated cases separ¬ 
ate verbs for the active and passive, e.g., yirghing, to break, 
pinning , to be broken, the passive is regularly formed from 
the transitive verb by suffixing the formative -ing to the base, 
and attaching the ordinary conjugational terminations :— 

ti/ching, to place; tilching-ing, to be placed. 

dakking , to hide ; dakking-ing , to be hidden. 

ichaning, to see ; Waning-ing, to be seen. 
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§ 272 . In cases like tiling, to leave, fchuling, khullng, 
to fear, in which the base is really two-fold (cf. §194), there 
may be two forms of the passive: illinging, illenging, to be 
left; khulinging, khullnging, to be feared. The case is of 
course different with variants like sholinging, eholanging, to 
he poured, in which -ang is merely a variant of the 
passive formative. It obtains chiefly in cases like malanging 
[matingmg), to be opened, in which the attraction of the • 
vowel of the base appears to have made itself felt. 

§ 273 . Verbs in n generally, though irregularly, retain 
the nasal in the passive : banning, to do, kaminging, to be 
done ; danmng, to take away, danmnging, to be taken away • 
pamng, to say, pdninging, to be said; toning, to hold’ 
lonmgtng, to be held. But except in the case of banning,- 
there are also secondary forms founded regularly on the base 
in ->•: daringing, pdnnging, toringing. The passive of fining, 
o give, is similarly tininging, less commonly tiringing . 

§ 274 , A passive is formed from the causal of an in 
transitive verb ( §285) : kahing, to die, kasjing, to kill’ 
kasfnging, to be killed ; tiling , to Bit, tulifing , to seat,’ 
tulifinging y to be seated. Somewhat analogous is the com¬ 
plicated case of haraejinging ( haraejinging ), to be made to 
turn oneself ; it is the passive of harsejing, to make a man 
turn himself ; harsejing is the causal of harsenging , to turn 
oneself ; and harsenging is the middle or neuter (§277) of the 
transitive verb horsing (horsing), to turn. The passive of 
the simple verb is hnrsinging ( harsinging ), to be turned. 

§ 275 . Except as regards the adjectival participle and 
the noun of obligation, the conjugation of the passive verb 
both affirmative and negative, is perfectly normal, the ordi¬ 
nary conjugations! terminations being suffixed to the passive 
base in the usual manner. It has already been pointed out 
that the -g of the passive formative may be dropped at 
pleasure before the imperative plural termination - ho (§197) 
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and the present*negative sign -pa (§230), the n changing 
in consequence to tn ; that the past stem in the affirmative 
ends in -d (§215) ; that the adjectival participle and the 
noun of obligation in the affirmative coincide with the 
forms in the active verb (§§212, 213); and that the same 
remark applies in the negative to the latter (§242), the 
passive like the ordinary verb being devoid of a negative 
participle as well as of a negative infinitive (§225) It 
will thus suffice to give a skeleton conjugation of a typical 
passive verb, harsinging (liar singing ), to be turned. 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive : 

harsinging. 

... 

Pres. adv. part.: 

liarsingisa. 

• • • 

Pres. adj. part.: 

harsok. 

• • • 

Noun of obligation: 

hnrsoi. 

ha rspar ol.. 
har8iparol. 

Imperative : 

liar sing. 

harsingpa. 
karsimpa . 

Present indefinite : 

harsingiv. 

harsingpar. 
harsimpar . 

Present-future: 

harsingiva. 

horsing para. 
har8impara. 

Probable future: 

liar sin got. 

har sing parol, 
harsimparot. 

Past conditional: 

harsiugosut. 

har8ingparosat . 
harsin/parcsnf. 

Past: 

liarsingat. 

harsingtavat. 

Imperfect: 

liarsingata. 

haraingtavata. 

Pluperfect: 

liar singasut. 

ha rsingtavesnl. 

Perfect 

harsinganut. 

harsingtanut. 
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The Neuter Verb. 

§ 276 . Iherc is a class of verbs which, while on the 
whole resembling passives rather than actives in form, differ 
in ceitain lespects from both, and lie in meaning midway 
between the two. The formative of such verbs is -eng, which 
is suffixed to the base in the same way as the passive formative 
-ing: haraenging (haraenging ), to return; raaenging, to 
arrive ; dudenging, to run ; put ringing, to enter ; aarenging, 
to rot, to be well cooked; chirrenging, to roam; tuaenging, 
to faint. Such verbs have frequently a secondary simple 
form with the same meaning: raaing, aaring, tuaing. 

§ 277 . In the somewhat rare cases in which there is also 
a simple transitive verb in existence the derivative verb has 
a distinctly middle force: haraing ( haraing ), to turn, 
haraenging ( haraenging ), to turn oneself, to return, as opposed 
to the passive harainging ( harainging ), to be turned (§274). 
Again, halenging in the compound ki halenging, to set (of the 
sun), is a middle from hailing, to take, and the compound 
literally means ‘ to take oneself below ’ (§295). The passive 
on the other hand is of course hallinging, to be taken, in which 
the consonant of the root is doubled as in the infinitive of the 
simple verb (§185). Similarly the relationship of danning, 
to take away, to darenging in the compounds dam danning, 
dam darenging, to be tired, to tire oneself, is clearly that of 
a transitive to a middle verb, though a distinction is hardly 
ever marked. 

§ 278 . The conjugation of the neuter verb differs in some 
respects from the conjugation of the passive. The infinitive 
termination is frequently dropped: haraeng, raaeng, dudeng . 
This is more especially the case in the so-called tenses of 
actuality: i haraengati ut, I am returning; i raaengati aaeut, 
I was arriving; i dudengati affat, I am not running. In 
the adjectival participle and the noun of obligation the 
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formative is not dropped as in the passive, which the conjuga* 
tion, both affirmative and negative, otherwise resembles 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive; 

haraeng(ing). 

• • • 

Pres. adv. part.: 

harsengisa. 

• • • 

Pres. adj. part.: 

haraengok. 

• • • 

Noun of obligation: 

harsengoi. 

harsengparol. 
haraemparol . 

Imperative: 

haraeng. 

haraengpa. 

haraempa. 

Present indefinite: 

harsengiv. 

haraengpar. 

haraempar. 

Present-future: 

harsengiva. 

haraengpara. 

haraempara. 

Probable future: 

harsengot. 

haraengparot . 
haraemparot. 

Past conditional: 

harsengosut. 

haraengparosut 
h araemparoaut . 

Past:' 

haraeng at. 

haraengtavat. 

Imperfect: 

haraengdta. 

haraengtavata. 

Pluperfect: 

haraengasut. 

haraengtaveaut. 

Perfect: 

harsenganut. 

haraengtanut. 


Of course if there is also a simple form besides the 
neuter form, both persist , side by side throughout the con¬ 
jugation: raaengdng), rosing , to arrive; rasengisa, rasisa ; 
rasengok, rasok ; rasengoi , rasoi ; rasengparol, raaemparoi , 
rasiparoi, etc. Both forms moreover ^re represented in the 
causal (§284). 

§279. The verb botinging, to summon, which also appears 
as batanging 'rf §272 fin.), partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a deponent: it is similar in form to a passive 
though purely active in meaning. It j s , however, conjugated 
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on the lines of the neuter verb: i batingatl ( batangatl ) ut, 
batingisa, bating ok, batingoi, etc. In the causal \atingifing 
it displays a marked divergence from the neuter (§284). 
Somewhat similar is the case of daringing, to descend: 
daringok , daringoi , etc. But the simple forms daring, darok, 
darol, etc., are at least equally common, while the causal 

darifing is regular. There are a few other instances of the 
same kind. 

The Causal. 

§280. A causal may be formed from practically every 
verb in the language by suffixing the causal formative -if to 
the base and adding the ordinary conjugational termina¬ 
tions 

bining, to hear ; binijing, to make to hear. 

barring, to become dry; barifing , to make dry. ' 
shaghing . to pour; sha gh ifing. to cause to be 

poured. 

tijehing, to place ; tikhifing, to cause to be 

placed. / 

§281. If the base ends in a long vowel, it is of course 
* retained in the causal, and there may thus be alternative 
forms of the causal corresponding to alternative forms of 
the imperative and other parts of the simple verb: illefing , 
illifing , to cause to be left; Jchulifing, Jchulijing , to frighten ; 
8allfing , salifing, to make to stand. 

§282. The verbs in -» form their causal from the 
strengthened base in -r:— 

manning , to become; marijing, to make to become. 

banning, to come; barifing, to make to come. 

kanning, to do ; karifing, to cause to be done. 

danning, to take away ; darifing, to cause to be taken 

away. 

paning, to say; pdrifing, to cause to be said. 

toning, to hold; torifing, to cause to be held. 

N 
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In the causal lining, to give, again follows the model of 
these verbs : tinfing, to cause to be given. Bening, to wear, 
forms its causal in two ways : benifing , berifing, to clothe. 

§283 There are one or two irregular formations. The 
causal of kahing, to die, is formed from the same base as the 
past and the negative: kasfing ( kaaifing ), to kill, the included 
vowel of the formative being usually dropped. The vowel 
is similarly dropped in jchwdfing, to graze (trs.), the causal of 
]c]itodhing y to graze (intr.), the superfluous aspirate being 
dropped at the same time. On the other hand the causal of 
Jchiodhing , to ask for, is formed regularly: khwahifing, to 
cause to be asked for. 

§284. Neuter verbs in forming their causal retain the 
vowel only of the neuter formative: harsenging, to return, 
harsefing , to make to return; dudenging , to run, dudefwg, 
to make to run. If there is a secondary simple form of the 
neuter verb, the causal is similarly two-fold: raaenging , rasing , 
to arrive, rasefing , rasijing , to make to arrive. The verb 
batinging ( batanging ), to summon, has been already shown 
(§279) to be on a different footing; its causal is batingifing. 
The causal of daringing, to descend, on the other hand is 
regular: darifing. 

§285. It will have been observed that the causals fall 
naturally into two groups, according to the nature of the 
simple verb from which they are derived. Causals derived 
from intransitives are active causals and frequently take the 
place of the corresponding transitive verb : kahing , to die, 
kasfing , to kill; tilling, to sit, tulifing , to seat; khuling, to be 
afraid, fehulifing, to frighten. On the other hand causals 
derived from transitives are passive causals : dakking, to hide, 
dakkifing, to cause to be hidden; Jchalling , to strike, 
Ichalifing, to cause to be struck ; gwafing , to weave, gwafifing, 
to cause to be woven; kanning , to do, karijing , to cause 
to be done. 
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§286. It follows that if the verb is at once transitive and 
intransitive, its causal may be either aotive or passive: 
Pamng , to speak, to say, parifing, to make to speak, to cause 
to be said; khaning, to see, khanifing, to make to see, to cause 
to be seen ; bitting, to hear, binifing , to make to hear, to cause to 
be heard; hurting, to eat, kunifing, to feed, to cause to be eaten. 

§287. There may be a double causal, i.e., a passive causal 
of the causal of an intransitive verb : kahing, to die, kaafing, 
to kill, kasfifing, to cause to be killed; khuling, to be afraid,* 
khulifing, to frighten, khiilififing, to cause to be frightened. 

§288. A few verbs, such as harrifing, to ask, barfing, to 
lift up, sotefing (sofifing), to provoke, are causals in appear¬ 
ance, but if they arc really causals, the simple verbs have 
diopped out of the language. Similarly murlfing, to stretch 
out, has the appearance of being a causal derived from a base 
nturl-, which seems to be contained in the noun nturia, length 
(§267 fin.), but the place of the simple verb is taken by the 
compound murr manning, to be far. 

§289. The conjugation of the causal verb is perfectly 
regular both in the affirmative and negative; the past stem 
in the affirmative ends in -e (§216). 


Infinitive : 

Affirmative. 

tikhifing. 

Negative. 

• • • 

Pres. adv. part.: 

tikhifisa. 

• • • 

Pres. adj. part.: 

tikhif ok. 


Noun of obligation: 

tikhifoi. 

tikhif par oi 

Imperative : 

tikhif. 

tikhif pa 

Present indefinite : 

tikhifiv. 

tikhif pat* 

Present-future: 

tikhifina. 

tikhif par a. 

Probable future : 

tikhifoL 

tikhifparoi. 

Past conditional : 

tikhif08iU. 

tikhifparosut. 

Past: 

tikhif At. 

tikhiftanat. 

Imperfect: 

tikhifeta. 

tikhiftavata. 

Pluperfect: 

tikhifesut. 

tikhiftave8ut. 

Perfect: 

tikhif emit. 

tikhift a nut. 
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Compound Verbs. 

§290. Though the term ‘compound verbs’ is for the 
most part a misnomer, it serves as a convenient heading to 
bring together certain important classes of circumlocutory 

phrases. 

Nominal Compounds. 

§291. For lack of a better term we may designate as 
nominal compounds such phrases as are compounded of a 
predicative noun (substantive or adjective) and a verb. 
These of course are not real compounds, and belong rather 
to the dictionary than to grammar. But they bulk largely 
in the language, somewhat scantily provided as it is with 
simple verbs. A small selection will therefore be made from 
the profusion which offers itself, and these characteristic 
examples will sufficiently indicate the nature of this 
important class of phrase. 

§292. Several useful couplets are formed with /canning, 
to do, and manning, to become : — 

bash /canning, to raise up ; bash manning, to arise. 

chat /canning, to destroy ; chat manning, to be de¬ 

stroyed. 

gat /canning, to engage ; gat manning, to be en¬ 
gaged. 

idb /canning, to harvest; lab manning, to be har¬ 
vested. 

much /canning, to collect much manning, to collect 
(trs.); (intr.). 

rdhi /canning, to despatch ; rdhi manning , to set out. 

tnd /canning, to send with ; tud manning, to go in com¬ 
pany with. 

tnnq /canning, to bore a tung manning, to be 
hole in ; breached. 

y*la /canning, to release ; t/ala manning, to be re¬ 
leased. 
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§293. Kanning indeed is particularly often employed: 
ad kanning , to wait, to halt; bardm kanning, to many ; 
keb kanning, to approach; hit kanning, to chat; langar 
kanning, to plough ; fchar kanning . to get annoyed ; marram 
kanning, to call out for; pat kanning, to pick up sticks. 
So is tining, to give : acl tilling, to restrain ; bardm tilling, to 
give in marriage; bash tilling, to throw up (in the air); 
chat tining, to sprinkle; kireng tining, to abuse; mon 
tining, to send; musit tilling, lit. to give three stones, to 
divorce ; nishdn tining, to show ; tik tining , lit. to give a ray, 
to rise (of the sun). A few miscellaneous examples may be 
given: chak khallina. to look back (in running}; tvfak 
Jchalling, to fire (at, with abl.) ; ad hailing, to take shelter ; 
khaf toning, to give ear to; tad toning, to resist; dir 
shdahina . to bathe; du shdghing, to put one’s hand in, 
to meddle; pesh tamming, to come forth ; drogh taring, to lie; 
chucha Jchaning, to give birth to a child; girdm hining, to 
escape the memory; girdm illing, to forget; dam kashshing, 
to take a rest; dam danning ( darenging ), to be tired ; 
dam darifing, to tire out. 

§294. Somewhat analogous are the compounds which 
contain a noun in some oblique case : monati tamming, to go 
in front; monati kanning, to put in front; monati shdghwff, 
to drive ahead, to admit into one’s presence; monati 
hareenging, to face, to oppose ; duti banning, duti tamming, 
to fall to one’s hand, to be secured. The last two examples 
usually appear abbreviated : du banning, du tamming. It 
seems possible that the first element of the compound phrase 
tungdn hinmg, to go off into a sound sleep, is an ablative ot 

an otherwise obsolete noun, tung , sleep {cf. tugh). 

§295. There remain three groups of especial interest; 
(1) ki halenging, to set (of the sun); ke danning, to swallow; 
ke horning, to usurp; ki banning, to knock against; 
ki tamming, to descend; (2) be Ming, to bathe (mtr.); 
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u falling, to cross through (water) ; be hanng, to turn 
over; he bar tinging, to return back; be hareefing to turn 
oyer; be baling , to cross oyer; (3) l-kashshmg, to thrust in; 
i’bhalling, to insert bit by bit. 


Of these, ki lamming , ki banning are practically confined 
to the particular form of the Jhalawan dialect spoken by the 
Mcngals of Saruna, but the phrases arc linguistically of some 
importance. With the exception of baling , which is other¬ 
wise obsolete, the last element in each case is a verb in 
common use. It seems clear that ki ( ke , ki) is a stunted 
form of the full-word keragA , bottom (§356), or at any rate 
a derivative from the same root. Thus ki halenging means 
literally to take oneself below (§277), ke danning, to take 
away down, and so on. Similarly be seems to be intimately 
related to bafagA, top (§355); a link between the two exists 
in the adjective bet, on : Icho ]chdjcha?'di bet e, the pot’s 
on the fire; hame tufakas ki nl }chalku8, rad mass yd bet ? 
did the shot you fired miss or hit ? Thus be sholing means 
literally to pour (water) on oneself; be khalling. to strike 
over or across, and so on. The derivation of the first element 
in the third group is probably of a similar nature, but it is 
not easy to trace. 


§296. The curious dialectical kiballing (past kibalkvt ), 
to stumble, does not belong to the first group. The peculiar 
form of the past shows clearly that it is compounded with 
hailing , to seize, and it seems no less clear that the other 
element in the compound is the word keb, near, (§367). 
Nor has the first element bdi in the compound bat tining , 
to lose (in a race or in gambling), any connection with be in 
the second group. It is found also in the Pashtu bailedal , 
and the Dehwari bai dadan; from it is formed a causal 
bdifmg, to make to lose, as well as the somewhat rare 
passive bdinging, to bo lost. 
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Potential Compounds. 

§297. Ability to perform an action is expressed by 
coupling the infinitive with the finite parts of kanniny , to 
do: hininy kev, 1 may bo able to go; hullmy-a kern , I can 
seize; kanniny kail aval, I could not do; pdniny kapparof, 
I shall probably not be able to speak, and so on. 

§298. Similarly the possibility of an action being per¬ 
formed may be expressed by coupling the infinitive with 
munniny, to become : l halliny-a mareva, I can be caught; 
kanniny matau , it could not be done. But this periphrasis 
is also employed instead of the ordinary passive without 
suggesting any question of possibility: I will be caught; it 
was not done. 

Inceptive Compounds. 

§299. Inception is expressed by a phrase composed of 
lamminy , to fall, and the infinitive of the verb in the locative 
in -all: hoyhinaatl tammipa , don’t fall a-weeping ; i 
narrinyatl tammiva, I’ll set off running. 

Frequentative and Continuative Compounds. 

§300. The ideas of frequent and continuous action are 
expressed in one and the same way by coupling the adverbial 
participle of the verb with hininy, to go, or banning, to come. 
The rest of the sentence or the context alone indicates 
whether the force of the phrase is frequentative or continua¬ 
tive : narrisa kdik, (i) he is always running away; (ii) he 
persists in his flight; l pdrisa basaunuf, (i) I have said 
times without number ; (ii) I have never ceased saying. 

Intensive or Completive Compounds. 

§301. An intensive or oompletivc force may be given 
in a few stereotyped cases by coupling the verb with hininy , 
to go, both iu the same tense*: o kunek kdik, he will devour 
up ; ko8k hind, he died outright; num kJLalkure hindre , 
you thrashed soundly. 
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The Syntax of the Verb. 

§302. The following notes on the use of the various parts 
of the verb will ordinarily tx* of-general application, a few 
remarks being added separately on the negative, the passive 
and the causal, with illustrations of the use of the so-called 
compound verbs. The neuter verb does not call for special 
comment. 

The Infinitive. 

§303. The infinitive is a verbal noun, declinable 
throughout the singular: dtishmannd Jchalling jtvan e, ’tis 
pleasant to strike the foe; nand tvlingnd jaga dad e, this 
is our sitting place ; tend dro gh taringe machchi ka, cut 
your lying short; narringan jang karosun, oh that we had 
fought instead of running away ; duzzi kanningat o tene 
kharab kare , he ruined himself by thieving; kane numd hit 
kanningto chikdr off, I’ve nothing to do with your talking ; 
bash manningki illepes-ta, please don’t let him get up ; none 
khndd kahingiskd jitd kapp , may God not part us till death. 
The two ordinary locatives are particularly important: hand 
ilum rdhi manning ati ass, my brother was in the act of 
starting (§ 306 ) ; tufak ]challingatl tammd , he began to fire 
(§349); i ode dudengdi Jchandt, 1 saw him on the point of 
running. 

§304. In past narration the nominative of the infini¬ 
tive is sometimes used for vividness in the place of a finite 
verb: oftd tavdr kanning , nand urdnd pehing, the moment 
they cried out, we entered the house. 

§ 305 . It will be observed that the infinitive, being a 
substantive, is ordinarily qualified by the object in the 
genitive. In this respect, however, it may also be treated 
as a verb: dushmane tchalling jtcdn e; ojtd tavdr kanning , 
nand urdtl pehing. 
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The Tenses of Actuality. 

§306. Tlic idiomatic use of the locative of the infinitive 
coupled with the auxiliary to form quasi- tenses of actuality 
deserves separate illustration. The regular expression for 
the true present, as distinguished from the present of habit, 
is of the form i tifchingali ut , I am in the act of placing, I 
am placing, and other tenses of the kind are formed on this 
analogy: balla apok tend ari gh e tend chund apokdi 
sotejingati e, the elder wife is engaged in stirring up her 
husband against her young rival; nan tenat numd paraghdi 
banningati assu?i, num tene nahak lialak karere, as a matter 
of fact we were on our way to you of our own accord, so you 
put yourselves out for nothing ; nemrochdi ki sarddr bare , 
i lab kanningati marot , should the chief come at noon, I shall 
be in the middle of harvesting ; baz vakht i gobat kanningati 
massunut ki od bassune, many a time has he found me busy 
threshing on his arrival. 

§307. The present of actuality is sometimes used with 
vivid effect in past narration : kasarat hindra , ant Jchanir ? 
huchchid banningati e, they were going on their way and 
what do you think they see ?—the camelman is coming; 
nagumdn murran kuchakas ]chandn ki dudengisa banningati 
e, all of a sudden we saw a dog from afar—it’s coming 
at a run. 

§308. No doubt the fact that the ordinary present is at 
the same time a future gave rise to this convenient mode of 
expression, as in the analogous case of Baluchi. There is an 
instinctive parallel in the history of the English language. 
In Old English the present served also as a future, and 
recourse had to be had to some device to express distinctions 
of tense. Thus 1 1 am doing ’ came gradually to represent 
the type of the true present. The expressions ‘ I was doing/ 
‘I have been doing.’ etc., are formed naturally on the 
present, but belong to later stages of development, and by 
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those and similar dovioes tho nicest shades of tense-distinc¬ 
tion have been rendered possible. In Brahui there are 
traoes of a liko development: the present of actuality is 
firmly established, tho use of the past is not uncommon, 
but tho noed for tho other tenses has not yet made itself 
widely enough felt to give them a significant place in the 
language. 


The Imperative and the Present Indefinite. 

§309. The present indefinite, which might perhaps be 
appropriately termed the present subjunctive, supplements 
the imperative in two ways: it furnishes secondary forms 
in the second persons, and it supplies the missing forms in 
the other two. 

Whereas the imperative expresses a direct and definite 
command, the present indefinite used as such in the second 
persons is less direct, and generally therefore more polite : dd 
kdreme karak, do this work ; dd kdreme kes, you will please 
do this work. The tense is moreover appropriate when the 
request or command is to be carried out at some later date : 
dd dag hare enajeho das, e daghdre losdl dasis, sow this land 
this year, and that land next year. 

§310. As the imperative is confined to the second 
persons, recourse is had in the case of the other two to the 
present indefinite : bdrev , let me come; fehudd Ichair ke, 
God speed it; jang ken, let us fight; much marer, let 
them gather together. An appropriate imperative often 
introduces the present indefinite used in this manner: 
ha ki kan, come, let us go; tile kde, let him go. The most 
important of such introductory words is pane, which if an 
imperative at all—and in passing it may be noted that there 
arc grounds for so regarding it—is not an imperative of any 
extant Brahui verb. It is more especially used in connec¬ 
tion with the third persons of the present indefinite : pane 
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tah( l bare \vt him come in ; pane tulir, let them sit down. 

u 1 is also used with the other persons: pane kiv, let mo 
go; pane asika tragi kunen , let us eat for a while. It has at 
times a petulant or defiant force : nd Hum peehan salisune — 
pane sale, your brother’s standing outside - then let him stand. 
And this seems generally its force when used with the 
second persons of the present indefinite or of the imperative 
proper: pane kdre, go, if you must go; ni pane duzzi ha, 
hai vakhtas ki hallingas, ne tenat khabar tammoe, go on 
with your thieving if you will, in the hour you’re caught 
you’ll learn the consequences without my help. 


§311, The present indefinite is used potentially, more 
especially in interrogative sentences: tuliv ? may I sit ? 
tulie, you may sit; bare ? may he come ? bare , he mav 
come. 


§312. It is used as an ordinary subjunctive in subordi¬ 
nate sentences: jtoan e ki i dasd kav, it’s as well I should 
now take my departure; jtoan jtodnanga hullite bin o hata 
ki i chera kev, pick out the very best of the horses and bring 
them to me to examine. It is used as a subjunctive even 
in past narration : o tend ustati pare ki i duzziv-ta, he 
inwardly made up his mind to steal it; dastarjchdnae tnaldn 
ki iragi kunen , we opened out the table-cloth in order to eat 
a meal. In such cases the use of the imperfect, though not 
inadmissible, would be less idiomatic. 


The Present-Future. 

§313. The present-future, as its name implies, is used 
both as a present and a future. Treated as a present it is 
rather a present of habit than a true present, which is 
expressed by the so-called present of actuality (§30G) : nan 
dd shahraii tulina, wc live in this town, t.e., we are resident 
here ; nan dd shah rati tulingati tin , we are at ibis moment 
actually living in this town, i.e,, we are resident elsewhere. 
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Although the context alone indicates whether the tense 
i, used to°dcnote a present of habit or a near future, its 
two-fold significance rarely presents any difficulty in practice: 
Shalkolali harvakht da mosumai pir-a leek, in Quetta it 
always rains at this time of the year; pir data da silt, it'll 
rain presently. With the last example may be contrasted: 
pir data dasingafi e, it’s actually raining now. 


The Probable Future. 

§314. While the present-future in its future significance 
implies on the whole nearness of time and certainty of the 
event in the future, the probable future, at any rate in the 
standard language, contains almost always an element of 
uncertainty: pagga nok khaningoe, to-morrow (we hope) 
the new moon will be visible; aino nok khaningtau, pagga 
khaningik, the new moon wasn’t visible to-day, it’s sure to 
be visible to-morrow; zinda massut, losale hajjai hinot , if 
I’m alive, I propose to make the pilgrimage next year. In 
the Jhalawan dialect the tense is regularly used as a future 
proper: i hinot , I will go. This use is of course not un¬ 
known in the standard language, and is indeed quite common 
in the case of the first person singular affirmative of causals 
and verbs whose base ends in -/, in which the ordinary 
future would present an awkward sequence of labials : e.g ., 

I ichulifot, I will frighten, comes more naturally to the 
t<?ngue than i khulifiva. 

§315 The probable future is often employed idiomatic¬ 
ally to express indefiniteness without any futuric meaning 
at all: numd shahrati at nra o ? dah dwazda-as maror , how 
many houses are there in your village ? some ten or twelve 
or so ; nd Hum tend uraii e, aJJ ? hin hur-ta, urati maroe, 
aga ore niatau, shah rati maroe , is your brother in his house 
or not ? go and look for him, he s probably at home, and if 
he’s not there, he’ll be in the village , nd mar at sdla maroe ? 
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shash 8dla maroc , how old’s vour boy? he’ll be about six 
years old. The Brahui in fact makes use of a colloquialism 
not unfamiliar in English. 

The Past Conditional. 

§ 316 . The past conditional is chiefly affected in the 
Jhalawan dialects ; in the standard language it is generally 
displaced by the imperfect. It is used in past conditional 
sentences (§413), more particularly in the antecedent clause : 
tii aga mrrosm , na padat bafarosut , had you taken to your 
heels, I wouldn’t have come after you ; l aga nnma para gh ai 
barosut , daran must barosut, had I been coming to you, 
I'd have come before this ; khdll chirrcngdn kdrem karosus , 
nd guzran marosas, had you worked instead of simply loafing, 
you’d have got a living; faujand banningdn must pesh 
tammosure, numa mat hintaoaka, had you set forth before 
the army arrived, your property would never have been lost. 

§ 317 . Closely allied to this conditional use is its use as a 
past optative : tend hulUe daunangd la gh arldi khamparosut , 
oh that I had never seen my horse in so skinny a condition ; 
narringan kahosas, would that he had died sooner (than run 
away ; iragh kuningdn must dute siltosus, dirati pehingdn 
must puchchdte kashshosus, you ought to have washed your 
hands before eating, and doffed your clothes before entering 
the water. As a past optative also the imperfect is gener¬ 
ally preferred in the standard language (§330). 

The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§ 318 . The adverbial participle despite its name does not 
participate in the nature of an adjective, and always requires 
a verb to complete its sense. Its three forms are sometimes 
used indifferently: o kasarat chinjik bimsa {binisau 
bini8a-at) hindka, he went along the road picking up twigs 
But as the form in -isau seems unmistakably a combination 
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of the simple termination with the conjunction o, ‘ and ’ 
(§211), it is most commonly used when two participles art* 
coupled together : o hoghisau 'pitlisa tend JcJialkand paraghdi 
dudengdka, she was running towards her encampment weeping 
and beating her breast. Similarly the form in -isa-at, which 
can hardly be anything but an instrumental, is obviously 
appropriate, if at all, when the participle is used absolutely: 
kasardi nane shikar karisa-at nan tammd, shooting on the 
road, night fell upon us. 

§ 319 . A repetition of the participle to express gradual 
process is not uncommon: Jchado karraidi ddkd rdhl 
massun , hinisa hinisa ird tuan gud Keche rasengdn, last year 
in the early spring we set out from here, and travelling bit 
by bit we arrived two months later in Kech. 

The special use of this participle to form frequentatives 
and continuatives (§300) will be illustrated later (§350). 

• The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§ 320 . The adjectival participle, whether active or 
passive in significance, is an ordinary adjective. It is only 
in the predicate that it appears in its simple form: dnzzdk 
]chdchok assur ki nan kdtumdi-td tammdn , the thieves were 
asleep when we fell upon them; i ode bassut , kahok Jchanat, 
when I reached him I found him dead; oftd kuchak sakht 
kunok e , their dog’s a terrible biter; o datilan narrok 
Jchaningdka, he appeared to be a deserter from his manner; 
kand puchchdk aga sillok o, zu hata-td, if my clothes are 
washed bring them without delay ; nd hullf aga daun-a 
kdik, ainond maizile ]chalok chas, if your horse covers the 
ground like this, you may regard to-day’s march as over 
(lit. understand to-day’s march as traversed). 

§ 321 . U sed attributivcly the participle takes on the 
definite and indefinite endings in the ordinary manner: dd 
tiiloko masiras e, ya bash massvne ? is she a maid or married ? 
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(lit. a sitting girl, or has she risen up ?—the usual idiom); 
tend khalokd Jcharase aga guddis , neki jiodn e, it would be 
good for you to slaughter your tossing bull. The definite 
form is as usual employed with a plural noun and in proverbs 
(§82) : khdchokd arista mehi nar-a kek , the she-buffalo of 
sluggards will bring forth a male, i.e., the early bird catches 
the worm; salokd dir banda gh e buddejik, standing water 
drowns the man, i.e., still waters run deep. The definite 
form when used as a substantive is of course declinable: 
kahokdtd randat der hinane ? who has ever followed after 
the dead ? (a rebuke of excessive mourning). 

§322. It is not always easy or even possible to render 
the adjectival participle by a participle or an adjective in 
English. A relative sentence is often the nearest equivalent: 
khalokd khards, the bull which is always tossing people; 
Jchdchokd arisk, the persons who lie a-bed ; khuddnd karokd 
kdrem, the work that is done by God. This adjectival or 
relative participle, as it might be termed, helps in fact to 
supply the place of the missing relative pronouns. 

The Noun of Obligation. 

§323. The use of this form of the verb in the case of 
intransitives is complicated by the fact that it may be used 
either personally or impersonally. Thus ‘ I must go ’ may 
be rendered in one of two ways : either personally t hinoi vt, 
or impersonally, and this is perhaps the more common idiom, 
kane hinoi e, (mihi eundum est). 

§324. But the case of the transitive verb is much more 
complicated. In the first place the active and passive forms 
are identical. Thus ‘ I must do this work * may be rendered 
either actively i dd kareme karoi ut , or passively dd kdrem 
kane karoi e. If the logical object of the sentence is 
inanimate, as in this example, the case is comparatively 
simple. But if agent and object arc on an equal footing, 
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this mode of expression is ambitious in the extreme, not only 
on account of the identity of the active and passive forms, 
hut also on account of the identity of the dative and accusa¬ 
tive casc-suHixes. To take a concrete example, I ne illoi ut 
may mean, as far ns grammar goes, either ‘ I must leave you ’ 
or ‘ I must he left by you ’; in the former ne is the object in 
the accusative governed by the active verb, in the latter ne 
is the dative of the agent with the verb in the passive. From 
a grammatical point of view (he confusion is the worse 
confounded by the fact that nl kane illoi vs is open to 
exactly the same two-fold interpretation as l ne illoi ut, and 
for the same reasons. In practice of course the ambiguity is 
usually resolved by the context and the intonation of the 
voice, and unless there is some indication to the contrary, 
the idiom in such cases is generally limited to the active 
significance of the verbal noun. 

O 

§325. Yet one more construction has to be noted. In 
cases of marked emphasis and especially in interrogations of 
surprise or defiance the ordinary idiom is to employ the 
passive form with the agent in the genitive : dd kdrem kand 
karol e . pen kasas kanning kappak-ta, this work is for me to 
do, no one else can do it; dd kdrem kand karol e ? is this 
work mine to do ? i nd fchalol ut ki n% daun-a pdsa ? am I 
to be struck by you, that you speak in this tone of voioe ? 

§326. The negative form of the verbal noun is too cum¬ 
brous for common use: ne nand nrdghdi baroi e, hum pa, 
bafarol e , hum pd, if you’re to come to our house, say so, if 
you’re not to come, say so no less ; T dd kdreme kapparol ut 
( kane dd kdrem kapparol e ), I haven’t to do this work. In 
such cases the negative noun of obligation is generally 
avoided by expressing negation in the auxiliary : m baroi 

affe. ; da kdrem ka»e karol aff. No change in the meanin- 
of the scutenco is involved. 
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§327. The force of this form of the verb is not always 
that of obligation or necessity. It often dwindles down 
through the idea of fitness or propriety to mere intention or 
wish : o daun ndjor e ki ond mon huroi aff , he’s so ill that 
his face isn’t fit to be seen ; kane aga penand iragA kunol-a 
masaaka, l har de nd jahdi baaauta, had it been decent 
for me to eat another man’s food, I’d have come every day to 
youi place ; kane aga Noshke illoi maaaaka, gurd l tend 
tumane hattavata, had I contemplated leaving Nushki, I 
would never have brought my family ; ne naukari Jcaroi 
aff ki nl kdrem-a kappeaa ? so you’ve no taste for service 
that you refuse to work? kane Shdl illoi aff i anlei 
bandaghdteto jang kev ? I’ve no desire to leave Quetta, so 
why should I brawl ? 

§328. Used attributively the noun of obligation takes on 
the usual definite and indefinite endings: tend muadfiridi 
daroldte girdte jitd ka, put aside the things you’ve to take 
for the journey; dd gird-aa ki ni-a pdaa t kand karoio 
kdremaa aff\ this thing you mention does not lie within my 
sphere of action. The use of a negative attributive adjective 
is hardly admissible. 

The Tenses of Past Time. 

§329. The past is the ordinary tense of past narration and 
as such requires no illustration It is used idiomatically in 
the protasis of a future conditional sontence (§111) : # a ga 
ne narringdi khandt, nd mone halot , if I see you attempt 
to run, 111 block your way. It may have an analogous 
contingent-futuric force in a relative sentence (§426): 
harkaa ki tend hullie raaengd , awdr mare , every man who 
can overtake his horse may mount. It may be similarly 
used in a temporal sentence (§418). 

§330. The imperfect has four main uses. It expresses 
imperfect or continuous action in the past: harchi ki nan 
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muat-u bassuna , ofk-a narrdra , the more we were pressing 
forward, the faster they continued to run. It expresses 
habitual action in the past: nan eld mnlke liar sdl-a dnaena , 
we used to cultivate this land every year. It is the regular 
tense used to express an unfuliilled condition (§412 : i aga 
nc narringai jefandfa, nd nione halkuta , had I ( 11 ^ Oil 
attempt to run, I’d have blocked your way. And finally it 
is used as a past optative, an oifshoot of its use as a past 
conditional: artndti ki ond bailaldu 1 kaskuta , all. would 
I had died in his stead. In the last two uses its place is 
regularly taken by the past conditional in the Jhalawan 
dialect (§§316, 317). 

§331. The perfect aijd pluperfect have ordinarily the same 
force as in English, anct^examples would be superfluous. In 
temporal sentences introduced by the conjunction td ki in 
the sense of ‘until,’ the perfect and pluperfect of the 
negative verb arc used idiomatically with reference to future 
and past time respectively (§422). 

§332. In the case of a few verbs, like tuling , to sit, 
$aling, to stand, khdehing, to sleep (to lie down), the tenses of 
past time present some little difficulty. Thus the pluperfect 
is used when the imperfect might at first sight seem more 
natural: memdnk tuausur , irgghdle kitnisa hiudra, the guests 
were seated and went on eating their food; offd narringdn 
must nan hamore salisasun, before they ran off. we were 
standing there; mini ki hindre , ofk tusiisuv yd khdchdsur ? 
when you went, were they silting up or lying down ? The 
use of the imperfect, which from the English might seem 
to be the natural tense to employ, would entail a marked 
difference in the meaning: tiisura, they were about to sit; 
aall8una, we were about to stand ; tiisura yd khdehara ? were 
they going to sit up or lie down ? The perfect is similarly 
used with what may seem present force : td ki nl kds bares, 
l hanaare sailsunuf, until you return, I stand here; ofk 
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khdchano yd ddiskd tusuno ? are they asleep or still sitting 
up ? As a matter of fact the meaning of the verb in such 
cases is not so much to sit, to stand, to sleep (to lie down), 
as to seat oneself, to adopt a standing position, to go to sleep 
(to lay oneself down). 

The final -ci of the Present-Future and Imperfect. 

§333. It has been shown that the present-future and the 
imperfect, both affirmative and negative, are formed from 
the present indefinite and the past respectively by the addi¬ 
tion of a final -a, except in the second person plural, which 
is left unchanged, while the formation of the third person 
singular, though containing a final ,-a in the past, is in many 
ways peculiar. The structure of the sentence in which one 
of these tenses appears is of considerable interest. As a 
rule a final -a is added—apparently by attraction—to the 
word immediately preceding the verb. This applies in 
particular to the case of the so-called nominal compounds 
(§291) : i daghare narnb-a keva , I moisten the ground; ofk 
jatig-a karera, they were fighting; tend male lildm-a 
kappesa ? won’t you sell your goods by auction ? The 
omission of -a in such cases would be a mark of surut or 
broken Brahui. If the word immediately preceding the verb 
is a pronoun or ends in a case-sign or other suffix, the addi¬ 
tion of -a, though not imperative* is regarded as more 
elegant: i-a kdva, num handdre tulbo, I’ll go, but you 
remain here; aino kand bandaghdk a hinara , pir tore-td , 
my men were going to-day, but the rain stopped them; 
i tenat-a bassuta, ni antei kane batingde ? I was coming 
of my own accord, so why did you summon me ? ofk 
No8hkeai-a kara, they’re going to Nushki; i ne-a deva, 
elofte-a dappara, I’ll take you, but I won’t take the others. 

If the word preceding the verb is a conjunction, it is better 
to omit -o : nan ki hinana, nand ilum ba88, when we were 
starting, our brother came. 

P % 
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6334 These rules apply to the third person singular 
even in the present-future, affirmative and negative, though 
it ends in not -: kasase ki kur-a marek, o sbrnan-a 
torik, whoever has a flock, keeps a shepherd - Una bandana 
himpak, my man won’t go; ode tons h kane-ajhalek, 
please stop him or he’ll beat me ; huMc-ta (charvalh, hujf-a 
kck panere, the hot milk scalds him, and he b ows on the 
cream cheese (kharodlh, milk given three days after 
calving), a proverbial expression implying that the man is 
avenging himself on the wrong person. 


§335. In the second person plural the present indefinite 
coincides with the present-future, and the past with the 
imperfect, and it is thus clear that the addition or omission 
of final -a to the word immediately preceding the lerb m 
this person will make a material difference in the meaning 
of the sentence The tense of the verb is in fact defined by 
the ending of the word it follows : da daghare numb kere, 
you wiU please moisten this ground (kere, pres, indef.); 
dd dagA&re namb-a kere t will you moisten this ground ? 
(kere pres.-fut.); antas ki mm pdrere, kune manzur e, 
whatever you said (or: whatever you may say, cf. §329), I 
accept ( pdrere , past); antas ki num-a pdrere, kane manzur 
e, whatever you were saying, I accept ( pdrere, imperf.). 


The Negative Verb. 

§336. The negative verb is so integral a part of the 
language and has been illustrated so frequently in these 
pages, that a multiplication of examples would be super¬ 
fluous. Practically the only idiomatic use which merits 
separate comment wiU be found in the temporal sentence 

(§§420, 422). 

§337 It is rather the avoidance of the negative verb 
which calls for illustration. The use of a separate word of 
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negation, as distinct from the negative verb, is in fact 
alien to the genius of the language. It is almost unknown 
among the wilder Brahuis, with whom even the negative 
interjection becomes a mere click (§443) which hardly 
belongs to the sphere of articulate speech, while the less 
unsophisticated Brahui contents himself with an occasional 
use of some particle of negation, picked up from one of the 
neighbouring languages. 

§338. Chief among such negative particles are navd, 
lest, and nei... nei, neither . .. nor, both obvious loan¬ 
words : navd clakd bares , mind you don’t come by here; 
mulkai ki hind /, jahas jola allau, ore nei bazghak assur 
nei khardsk, when I went to the field, there wasn’t a soul 
(lit. a spider’s web) anywhere, there were neither labourer, 
nor bullocks. But the Brahui has found even in these simple 
particles of negation occasions for stumbling, for he sometimes 
uses navd as a noun, and inserts a pleonastic conjunction 
between nei ,. .nei : navd kes, kds narris, take care you don’t 
go and run away; ni nei kanedi tenal bassits o nei tend 
dvrile nion tissus, you neither came to sec me yourself, nor 
sent me your news. In passing it may be noted that he even 
robs navd of its negative force : navd khucld e, aino pir-a leek , 
pray God it rain to-day; but in a case like this the idea 
of the negath i’• ni* to he contemplated though euphem¬ 
istically suppressed. 

The Passive Verb. 

§339. The passive hardly calls for detailed comment. It 
is indeed not infrequently avoided, chiefly by the inversion 
of the sentence, and to some small degree by coupling the 
infinitive of the active verb with the auxiliary manning, 
to become (§298 fin.). 

§340. The imperative is rare, though it finds a place 
in uncomplimentary expressions: kasfingbo ki numedn 
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adverbial participle is hardly more common: Mengalnd 
Ioshkar hi pinna , td Vadiskd khallingisa hindka, when 
the Mengal army was broken, it continued to be harassed 
as far as Wad. On the other hand the adjectival participle 
and the noun of obligation—it will be remembered that 
these are identical with the forms in the active—are 
used freely : Ioshkar nd Jchalok dbad-a marek, urand khalok 
dbdd-a mafak, plundered by an army a man will yet prosper, 
plundered at home—never; kand euakhond kholam kan*> 
mafchliikdn dakkoi e, I must hide my wheat crop this year 
from I lie people. Of the tenses the presents and the perfect 
are probably the ones most commonly used, especially in the 
third persons: dd girak bandar e tijehingir, ju)dn e, if these 
things are placed here, well; Murddr ddkdn Jchaningik, 
Chilian ddkdn fchaningpak, Murdar is visible from here, but 
not Chiltan; nand silak kid balld urati tijchingano , all our 
arms have been stored in the large house. 

The Causal Verb. 

§341. The use of the causal verb varies with the nature 
of the simple verb from which it is derived (§285). If the 
causal simply supplies the place of a missing transitive verb, 
the fact that it happens to be a causal in form makes no 
difference to the structure of the sentence : tend Hume anlei 
kasfe? why did he kill his brother? shwdn melhte khtedfik, 
the shepherd will graze the sheep. 

§342. The difference in use between the active and 
passive causal is best illustrated by those verbs, at once 
transitive and intransitive, from which both classes ot causal 
may bc derived (§286). The active causal is generally 
treated like an ordinary transitive, the agent which is the 
object of the causation being put in the accusative : o gung 
e, maga * ode parifut, he's dumb, but I'll make him speak; 
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0 karr *' ma 9 a 1 ode deaf though he is, I made him 

hear ; m b'tngun ajfiis, maga i ne kunifiva , you’re not hungry 
hut I’ll make you eat. But if the object on which the agent 
is made to act has to be specified, it also is put into the 
accusative, and the causal may therefore govern two accusa¬ 
tives as in the ordinary Indo-European idiom : i ne da 
iraghe kunifiva , I’ll make you eat this food; o kane da 
jchalate benife, he made me put on this robe of honour. 

§343. In the case of a passive causal, i.e. t a causal 
derived from a transitive verb, the object is placed in the 
accusative; the agent by whom the object is acted upon 
is often omitted, but if it is specified, it is placed in the 
instrumental: nl da a vale antei binifes ? why did you get 
this news noised abroad ? i da avdle tend llumat makhlukati 
pdrifot , I’ll get this news spoken of among the people 
through my brother; o ne tend kuchakat kunifik, he’ll get 
you bitten by his dog. 

§344. The double passive causal (§287) is used inexactly 
the same way as the ordinary passive causal: i ode neat 
kasfi/et , I got him killed by you; kand meljite tend ehtoanat 
ichtodfif, have my sheep grazed by your shepherd; * ne 
sarkdrat Jchulififot, I’ll get you frightened by Government. 
But the double causal is a mouthful, and the simple causal is 
often used loosely in its stead: i ode neat kasfet; kand 
melhte tend shtoduat khtodf: 1 ne sarkdrat khuli/of. 

§345. Several causals are used in a peculiar sense; e.g. t 
bhdehifing , lit. to make to sleep: i ode asi tufakto jchdchifet. 
I gave him his quietus with one shot; rasefing , lit. to make 
to arrive: i ne ddsd rasefiva, I’ll overtake you presently; 
hampifing, lit. to cause to be loaded: hue he hate hanipif , 
help to load the camels; laggifing, lit. to make to climb : i 
chirdgAe laggifenut , I’ve lit the lamp ; darifing, lit. to make 
to descend: o kand divdle darifene , he s razed my wall to 
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the ground ; birifing, lit. to make dry: i ne hitati birifira. 
I'll out-talk you in conversation. 


Compound Verbs. 

§346. Nominal compounds: ni handdre asika ad lea , i 
dosa bareva, wait here for a moment, I’ll come presently; 
tend illand malhe zara-as ad ete ki iraghe taydr kev, 
detain your cousin for a minute while I get the food iea.d\ , 
i dam daring asut, hullian daringut, J had tired myself out 
and got down from my horse; har-vakhtas ki m kanto 
kdremdi sal ts us , i ne dam-a darifiva, every time you pit 
yourself against me in work, 111 idre you out; o ddsd 
gatt e , marram kappa-ta, lie’s now engaged, don’t call him; 
shikarai pesh tammdt, hich du tammitau kane, I went out 
shooting, but nothing fell to my gun ; aga o paddi chakk-a 
Jchaltavaka, ala goe bdi titavaka, had he not cast a look 
back, why he wouldn’t have lost the race; ddsd ki o chucha 
Jchanane, ode musit lining neki maydr e, for you to divorce 
her now that she has borne a child, would be scandalous; 
o tungan hindne, 8dr kappa-ta, he’s fallen into a sound sleep, 
don’t wake him up; i dircln chavattdteto be Jchalkut, I 
passed through the water, sandals on feet; aino Saridvdi 
kdv, dahimiko de khalka?id pdraghdi be harsengiva, if I 
start for Sariab to-day, I’ll return to the village in ten days’ 
time; e vaUtas ki de ki halengd , ode hilh kare, vakhtas 
ki de lik ties, hilh illd-ta, when the sun set, the fever 
seized him, when the sun rose, the fever left him; hulUdi 
swdr, du-ka drakhtaseto ki bass, lap mass, as I was riding 
my horse, my hand struck against a tree and got hurt; 
kasarat-a bassuta , ndgumdn khalaseti kibalkut tammdt , as 
I was walking along the read, I suddenly stumbled against a 
stone and fell; daske sila-ati i-kashshd, siland duk pinna, 
she thrust the thread into the needle, and the eye of the 
needle broke. 
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§347* Potentials : ni ode k]ialling-a kcsa ? can vou thrash 
him ? i neto drogh pdning-a kappara, I can’t tell lies with 
you; dd hulli Mastungiskd hining kapparoe, this horse 
won t be able to get as far as Mastung, I think; ni kane 
dakdn danning kattaves, you weren’t able to remove me 
from here. 

§348. The passive compounds are analogous: o kaneat 
khalling-a marek, he can be beaten by me ; dd kharas derat 
tajing-a marek T by whom can this bull be tied ? Such phrases, 
however, are often devoid of any idea of possibility, and are 
used as ordinary passives: he will be beaten by me; by 
whom will this bull be tied ? 

§349. Inceptives: kana khaningto o dudengati tamma, 
as soon as he saw me, he took to his heels; har-vakht ki ne 
khanik, ho gh inqati-a tammik, every time she sees you, she 
bursts into tears ; kharmdnd rashigto melhk trah leaver , 
narringati tammar , harchi ki i jallata-td, jalling-a 
matanaea, narrisa hinara, at the appearance of the wolf the 
sheep were panic-stricken and trok to flight, in spite of my 
efforts they wouldn’t be folded and continued to scatter. 

§350. Frequentatives and continuatives are distinguishable 
only from the context; the difference between them is 
indeed often fluid : o dushmanan har-vakht narrisa kdik , 
he’s for ever running atfay from the enemy; ni ariza 
tirisa hinasa, o nd kite bintavaka, you never used to lose 
an opportunity to present a petition, but he declined to listen 
to what you had to say; i ne pdrisa bassunut ki ddkd bafa, 
I’ve told you time after time not to come this way ; * tivaghd 
de ode pdrisa bassunut ki daun kappa, from morning till 
night I haven’t ceased telling him not to behave like this; 
isto Jchaching-vakhtdn ki sangarati tiisuno, td dalskd tufalc 
Jchalisa kdra , from bed-time last night when they entered the 
sangar up to now they’ve been keeping up a continuous fire; 
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td ki nan batanun , nl dagAare dasisa Icds, don t lcavo 
off sowing the field till we come; nand sarddr bdva o 
firaghdn iragh tirisa barek , ond mar wned e ki handun 
iragA tirisa hinoe , our chief keeps up the family tradition 
of never-failing hospitality, and we may hope that his son will 
follow in his steps; deana tikkato taho zidt marisa hind, at 
dawn the wind continued to increase. Significantly enough, 
if the object governed by the compound phrase is an enclitic 
pronoun, it is attached to the latter element, notwithstanding 
the fact that this is an intransitive verb : dushmane monatl 
shdghasas . dak tiriaa hindka-ta, he had driven?.the foe ahead 
and kept goading him on. 

§351. Intensives and completives: tend Jcharase taf \ kana 
beite kulle kunek kaik, tie up your bullock or it’ll devour 
up all my grass; i aga rasengtavata , huchchdk nd kulle 
kadlmate kungura hindra, had I not arrived, the camels 
would have finished off all your grain ; daunangd drog/idteki 
ki ni pdsa, i nekond chandite Jchalkutiut hinanut, I ve 
thrashed many a man like you within an inch of his life for 
such lies as you tell; hindt ki tend hullie halev, kana 
raaengun must kaakaa hinasas , I went to fetch my horse, 
but before I got to the spot he was stone dead. If the object 
of the sentence is an enclitic pronoun, it is attached to the 
last verb of the compound, intransitive though it is: harkas 
ki kand monati harsengdne, i Jchalkunut hindnut-ta. I’ve 
thrashed soundly every man who has stood in my way. 
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POSTPOSITIONAL NOUNS, POSTPOSITIONS 
AND PREPOSITIONS. 

§352. Postpositional nouns are postpositions in the mak¬ 
ing. They are in fact ordinary nouns employed in some oblique 
case to perform the functions of a postposition, and govern 
of course the genitive. In the absence of any real dividing 
line between the ordinary noun and the noun used in this 
postpositional manner, a selection will be made of such nouns 
in which the literal nominal meaning is apt to become most 
clearly subordinated, but in each case the opportunity will 
be taken to illustrate the use of the full-word. In the post¬ 
position evolution has reached a further stage; it is no longer 
in an oblique case, and the governed noun is in the ablative. 
A still further stage is represented of course by the case- 
sufiixes. The prepositions, which, like the postpositions, 
govern the ablative, are comparatively recent refinements 
borrowed from other languages. There remains one word, 
also a loan-word, which is rather an interposition (if the 
term may be allowed) than a postposition or a preposition; 
the noun which precedes it is the same as the noun by 
which it is followed, and both are undeclined. 1 

Postpositional Nouns. 

§353. Pdragh (para), side:— dd mashand rdstiko 
paragh avar e , the right side of this hill is smooth. This 
word sometimes helps to form a compound noun: \ aino 
detik-para gh ai shikdrai-a kava , to-day I’ll go eastwards to 
shoot. 

Postpositional: kana paraghai ki bass, nd paraghdi um 
barek , if he comes to me, he’ll come to you also; ond ]charabi 
khudand paraghan ass, his ruin came from God; o e 
mashand paraghan rahi massune, he has set out from the 
direction of that hill. 

1 Except in one special case, cf. §385, fin. 
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§354. mma, side, is used in exactly the same way and 
with the same meaning as para : l and nemaghai , to me; 
tld nemaghai, , to you; khuddnd nemagAdn, from God; e 
mashana nemaghdn . from the direction of that hill. 

§355. B&tagh, upper side, top :—da sundukhnd bdtaghe 
der j»r karene ? who has made the top of this box ? zordkd 
dir bata gh an kasar-a kek, the flood forces its way from the 
top, i.e., might is right; bdtaghko lasarat kds, please go 
by the upper road. 

Postpositional: land bata gh ai tulpa , ere tulh, don t sit 
on me, sit over there ; o dite nana bataghai chat tiss , he 
sprinkled the water over us. 

§356. KGraffh, lower side, bottom :—da shahrand keragh 
kul dir e , the lower side of this village is water-logged; 
kera gh ko mashan karezas pesh tammdne, a karez has been 
made from the lower hill. 

Postpositional: sard dr drakhtand keraghan kachari e, 
the chief is in court beneath the tree; o tene karodm 
keraghan dakkasas, he had hidden himself under the river- 
bank; da dra kh tand kera gh ati ballo kodas e , tlieie s a big 
cave underneath this tree. 

§357. Zl, top \—da mashana zl kul bei e, the top of 
this hill is all grass. 

Postpositional: Murddrnd zidi bil-a-sum kare , there 
was a rainbow over Murdar; divalna zidi laggdt, I climbed 
on to the top of the wall; sangarnd zidn tufakalc-a 
giddrengdra, bullets were flying over the sangar. 

§358. bottom*.'- da divalna zie barf darifene , 

mas-ta anna saldmat e, the snow has knocked down the 
top of this wall, but the bottom of it is still intact In 
combination with mash, hill, mas generally forms a com¬ 
pound noun: nand khalk mash-masdit e, our village is at 
the foot of the hill; mashana mas , however, is also used. 
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Postpositional: e drakhtand nidsai mungita kuldm e, 
the wasps’ nest is at the foot of that tree; duzz tene 
kumbana viasdi rase/e, mishand c hank as lashaha , the thief 
plunged to the bottom of the pool, and brought up two 
handfuls of earth (referring to an ordeal by water); da 
machchle dir and masan kashahanut, I’ve drawn up this 
fish from the bottom of the water. 

§359. Mon f front, face:— land monai piuno tikkaa e, 
there's a white spot on my face ; nana urdnd vion detikkait e, . 
the front of our village is towards the east. 

Postpositional: ni aga kanto jang-a kesa, i ne hakimna 
mondi-a deva, if you fight with me, I’ll hale you before the 
ruler; aino shilcarati char muru hand monan pesh tammdr , 
in to-day’s hunt four hares got up in frout of me ; o chatto 
banda gh aa e, tend monat-a chirrengik , he’s a worthless 
fellow and follows his own nose ; kasanas kana monati lass, 
nd banningnd dvdle tiss, a wayfarer came across me, and 
gave me news of your coming. 

§360. Muhy front: — muhe kilba gh ai ka, vast pd, turn 
your face towards Mecca, and speak the truth. 

Postpositional: nd mar nd muhato dakd rahi mass, your 
son left here just before you ; nvmean kasas nana tnuhai 
batau , not one of you came out to receive us; ni kulle 
kareme tend muhat-a kesa, kasdn harrifpesa , you do all 
your work after your own bent and consult no one. 

§361. Pad, back:— nana urdnd pad jahndumdit e, the 
hack of our house is towards the south. 

Postpositional: nd padat bandaghaa baaaune , ne tavar-a 
kek, a man has come after you and is giving you a shout; 
duahmank nd padat tammano, ]chuda chde neto ant ker , the 
enemies are in pursuit of you, God knows what they may do 
with you; o kana paddn baaa, he came from behind me ; o 
nd padato nanedn narrd, he fled from us just behind you, 
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§362. Baj, back:— kand baj Jchalh-a kek , my back 
aches; ond baj nd mon barebar aJFas, there’s no comparison 
between his back and your face, i.e., his influence even in his 
absence is greater than yours even though you are present. 

Postpositional: dir da shahrand bajat-a kdik , the water 
flows behind this town; nd bajdi i dro gh tartanut , I 
haven’t lied against you. 

§363. Tali, interior, inside :-da tufaknd tah Jchazgi e, 
the inside of this gun is dirty. 

Postpositional: masitna tahti pehat , I entered inside the 
mosque; o nand kisharnd tahat hiningati e, he’s walking 
within our crops; vatdjchnd tahdn tufake khakhar tissut, 
I fired the gun from inside the encamping-ground ; kane 
l&and, urand tahai mon kare, when he saw me, he made 
for the inside of the house. 

§364. N-iam, (Jhalawan, y&m), middle i—selhand nidmati 
nand mulk hinoi affy in the middle of winter our country 
is no place to go to; kasarnd yamai nan-a-o ant eloe 
khanan. we saw each other midway. 

Postpositional: ten-pa m ten jang kabo, nan numa nidmati 
tammipana. go on fighting among yourselves, we won’t come 
between you; kand o kand bdvana nidmati jitai aff, mnru 
nand niamdn sham-a kappak, there's such perfect union 
between me and my father, a hare couldn’t run between us. 

§365. Rah, rahi, bank, side: —da jaland rahk btirz o, 
the banks of this torrent are steep; joana rahlat hiningati 
088 ki mu8i hanj monan-ta bal karer, he was going by the 
side of the stream when three ducks got up in front of him. 

Postpositional: lashkar sobato nand urand rahdn 
gidarenga , the army passed by our house early in the 
morning; o daun najor e ki kasas rahiai-ta himpak, he’s 
so ill that no one goes near him; dd baghand rahato kasar-a 
kdik, the road goes by the side of this garden; nand 
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shahrand rahdi kirrind ladai e, there’s a tamarisk grove 
by our village. 

§366. -Rowtf, track: duzzdtd rande gum karenun, we’ve 
lost the thieves’ tracks. 

Postpositional: har-vakht ki darbdr mass , i na randat-a 
bareva, as soon as the meeting takes place, I’ll come for 
you; nd randat-a char bandag^-a chirrengara, ne Jchanar, 
khantavas ? four men were roaming about after you, did 
they find you or not ? 

§367. KSb f (lchSb), near, nearness:—* Jchazmate keb 

karet, I got near to the deer. 

Postpositional: kana kebai bafes , please don’t come near 
me; bishe margh-a massaka , kase tend kebat illetavaka, 
if the ass had had horns, he would never have allowed any 
one near him. 

§368. Khurk, near, nearness:— Kdnak kJ^urk e, murr 
e ? is Kanak near or far ? i ode befehi Jchurk Jchandt , I saw 
him quite close. 

Postpositional: da shahrana khurkai ballo taldfas e, 
there’s a large tank near this village ; ond khurkai ki hinat, 
zaghme kashshd, kaneai rast mass ; as soon as I got near him, 
he drew his sword and made straight for me; da are Belaund 
Jchurkdn-a barek, this man comes from near Las Bela. 

Postpositions. 

§369. Of the postpositions two are in a transitional 
stage and may be treated as postpositional nouns governing 
the genitive, while the rest with the exception of -ba(r), like, 
are also used independently as nouns, adjectives or adverbs, 
from which they are indeed at times hardly distinguishable. 

§370. I>d rah (rahl ), this side; rah (rahi), that 
side:— jaldn da rahi ssut , tend huchche khandt, when I 
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got this side of the torrent, l saw my camel • dd shahrdn <• 
ra V sarddrnd nrd e, the chief’s house is that side of this 
village. These phrases may also govern the genitive like the 
ordinary postpositional noun : 3 £a8luugud dd i ah bci buz e, 
e r.'h-ta bdrun e, on this side of Mastung there’s plenty of 
grass, that side it’s dry. 


§ 371 . D# m on, this side; he mon (emon), that side:— 
Noshkend kmddn da mon mussun, a si Ichazmas bash inn88, 
when we reached this side of the Nushki pass, a deer got 
up; dd parra gh dn ki he mon massus, Jchalkand molhe 
jehaniaa, when you get the other side of this hillock you’ll 
see the smoke of the village. These phrases may also be 
used as postpositional nouns : Murddrna da mon pir kattune , 
it hasn’t rained this side of Murdar. 


§372. before: — kunedn must tiilpa, don’t sit in 

front of me (or: don’t sit before I do); ainodn must l ue 
jehantanut, I haven’t set eyes on you before to-day ; kasarat 
balldrdn must tammipa, don’t go in front of your elders on 
the road; dd mar bava gh an must vadi e, this lad (to judge 
by his impudence) was born before his father. 

§373. Outl, after:— zara~asedn gud barak, come after a 
while; ekdu gud gap o shap mass, after that the gossip 
hfgan; dah dean gudd-a bare on, I’ll come after ten days; 
paltannd rain manningdn gud pin kare, it began to rain 
after the regiment started 

§374. Pad, after:—* dah dean pa l-a bareva , I’ll come 
after ten days; o nedn pad hind, he went after you did. 

§375. Pi*zQr, after, behind:— o kasarat nanedn pizzer 
dht8, he was left behind us on the road; sdlasedn pizzer nd 
lite girdm karet, I forgot your words after a year ; nand 
rahi manningdn pizzer oftd Jchalk ]chdl^har halk , their 
village caught lire after we started. 
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§376. Khurk, near: — * ode ahahrdn Jchurk jchanat, I 
saw him near the village; ear darnel ati aarddrdn ]churk 
der e ? in the chief’s family who comes nearest the chief ? 


§377. Murr, fer from: —kanedn murr tulk, sit far from 
me; ddkdn murr ka-ta ki nan tulin, take it right away from 
here that we may ait down. 


§378. Be ah an, outside :—urdghdn peahan salinune, he’s 
standing outside the house; nand ahahrdn peahun hallo 
muchchiaa e, there’s a large gathering outside our village. 

§379. She/, below :—maahdn ahef dirand chakkulaa e 
there’s a spring of water below the hill; nand ahahrdn ahef 
pen dbddi aff\ there’s no habitation below our village. 


§380. BO, bdr, like:—Unlike other postpositions bd, bar 
has no existence except as a postposition. It is indeed so 
closely connected with the noun it governs that the ablative 
case-suffix -dn changes before the labial to -dm : o tend 
kdreme ddfdm bd kare, he did his work like this • e hurh 
hulliam-bd dudengik , that camel gets over the’ ground 
like a horse; maraud ahaunk butaund ja]]idm~bdr e the 

tZTih « ^ iS likC S bU9h ' fire ' 14 wiU be Alicea 

that the final consonant is ordinarily omitted unless the 
postposit.cn immediately precedes the copula. So closely 

iwIT ’ th ’ S r mbi " ati ° n ° f D ° Un a “ d Portion 

that it is freely employed as an attributive adiectivT < go. 

fin ): darimbara pen hullias /chandnut T have you seen «,!„>. 
another horse as this ? * such 


Prepositions. 

§381. Baqhnlr (i baqhnire), except, without l—kunolo 
gifa-ae pen allau bog£air hamo muai katanyardn, there 
was nothing else to eat save those three sandgrouse; baghair 
kana hukman ddkdn himpes, don’t go from here without mv 
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orders; ba&Awre or an pen kane kasas afj I ve no one but 
him; baghnire nedn i shikdrdi himpara, I won’t go shooting 

without you. 


§382. Be, bed ( hide ), without, except: — be nedn have 
drdm-a bafak, I’m restless without you; be pdningdn kune 
dd ichalat rasengd , I got this robe of honour without saying 
a word ; bed nd hukmdn l dare bafara y I won’t come here 
without your orders; bede nedn i tend dr die kasasd pdtanut, 
with the exception of yourself I’ve told my news to no one. 

§383. Sava (savae), except, without;— savd dah hetan 
pen kulle kure garv halknne , with the exception of ten 
she-goats the whole flock has got the mange; savde 
khudd gh an pen der kand arze binoe ? who else save God 
is likely to listen to my prayer ? 

§384. The three prepositions may also be used postposi¬ 
tional^, but only in the forms ba g h air, bed , savd , which 
seems to indicate that the incremental -e is a reminiscence of 
the iqdfat (cf. §156) : nedn nd matedn baghair i pen kasato 
stall kappara, I won’t have relations with any one save 
with you and your sons; pir pajehirdtedn bed l dd shahre 
hushiva , with the exception of the saints and the holy men 
I’ll fire this town; new savd pen kasas dd duzze haJling-a 
kappak, no one but you can catch this robber. 

§385. Ba, to, etc.:— ni anm mon pa mon drool-a pdm ? 
how can you lie face to face? dd ja du hinara, they A'ere 
going along band in hand; ten pa ten bit-a karera, they 
were talking one to another; hullik goati khaf pa Mjtf 
dudengati o, the horses are racing neck to neck (lit. car to 
car). Though pa. which is of course a loan-word, is never 
used except between two identical words, it appears to 
approximate to a preposition proper in such examples as the 
following du pa halkusa hinara , they went along 
holding hand in hand ; hvchchdk likli pa I i p It tissnno jang-a 


i 

1 

1 
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hPra, the camels have put neck to neck and arc engaged in 
fight. On the other hand ten-pa-ten (§119), self by self, is 
frequently treated as a compound noun pure and simple: 
t< 'H-pa-teno h vam hulpabo , don’t borrow from one another, 
so completely is the phrase regarded as a compound, that its 
declension, instead of following the lines of the reflexive 
pronoun, is perfectly regular. 
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§386. The majority of the adverbs are palpably cases of 
nouns or pronouns. The latter fall into a group by them¬ 
selves which will be conveniently exhibited later (§388). 
The former are exceedingly numerous : e.g , monati , ahead ; 
padai, back; hureai, vaderai, late; legato, in the evening; 
sobato, in the early morning; digarto, in the latter part of 
the afternoon; peahimai, in the afternoon ; vafeht-i-nanasedi, 
at the dead of night; jtodnlat, jtcdnlkd, aharriat, aharrlkd 
(from jtodni, aharri , goodness), well. Such adverbs might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and illustrations of their use seem 
hardly necessary : monati tammipa, padai ma, don’t forge 
ahead, fall back; o iato vaderdi bass, he came late last 
night; l legato hureai rasengat , I arrived late in the 
evening ; tend da a hare jtcdnilcd das, sow your land pro¬ 
perly ; kand hitdte ode sharriat binifis, repeat my words to 
him accurately. One couple will repay special note: 
though ‘by day’ is expressed by the ordinary ablative 
dean, * by night * is not nanan as might have been expected, 
but nanikan, which appears to be an example of the fusion 
of two case-suffixes. 

§387. The foregoing adverbs are formed from nouns still 
in common use. In a few similar formations the derivation is 
less obvious, the noun being otherwise obsolete: e g., bisat , 
straight, outright; Ara2a-a{,‘with difficulty ; hastln, everywhere*, 
pentin, elsewhere, hichtln (with negative), nowhere. 1 These 
adverbs are important enough to deserve passing illustration : 
tiifaknn sum bisat nishanand tahtl iaggd, the rifle-bullet hit 
straight on the centre of the target ; tuho drakhtate bisat 
belchan lofd, the wind plucked the trees up bodily from 

1 Thofit* threo compnun.ls aic occasionally declined : e.q., ni ode hastinati 
l<Ji ^ tju can hi*c liim everywhere. 
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the roots; has tin has, Jchuddnd dsmdn e, wherever you go, 
Gods heaven is above you, i.e., you can’t escape from 
the cares of this world; dare nd guzrdn mafak, pentin hin, 
if you can’t get a living here, go elsewhere; Makurdnnd 
huch pen hichtin vadi-a mafak, the Mekran camel is 
procurable nowhere else. 


§388. A very important group is comprised of adverbs 
formed from pronominal bases :— 



i 

Demonstrative. 


Interrogative. 


Proximate. 

Mediate. 

Bemote. 

Time. 

da. 

0 - 

e. 

ard ? a-1 

1. at : 

ddsd, now. 

• • • 

... 

• • • 

2. up to : 

ddskd(n), up to 
now. 

oskd(n). 

eska{n). 

• • • 

Place. 





1. at, to : 

dare(k), here. 

*daresk. 

• 

ore{k). 

*oresk. 

ere(k). 

*eresk. 

ardfe(k) T 
*ardresk T 

2. from : 

ddkd(n), hence. 

okd{n). 

ekd(n). 

arakd{n) ? 

3. up to : 

ddreskd(n), up 
to here. 

oreska(n). 

ereskd(n). 

arareskd(n)* 

Direction. 

*ddreka(n). 

*orekd(n). 

*ereka(n). 

*arareka(u) f 

1. in : 

ddng(i), in this 
direction. 

ong(i). 

eng(i). 

arang(i) ? 

2. towards: 

dangai, towards 
this direction. 

ongai. 

engdi. 

ardngdif 

3. from : 

1 

dangan, from 
this direction. 1 

ongdn. 

eng an. 

a rang an ? 

Manner. * da Jinn, thus. 

ohuti. 

c/utn. 

ama(r) ? 

! 

dann. 





*duhun. 
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It will be observed that the series ddrek, etc., bears the 
same relation to the series dare hi', etc.. a< the senes dorrs /, } 
etc., bears to the series ddreskan, etc. The forms marked with 


an asterisk are comparatively rare. There are a few other 
variants; thus eng\i), engdi engdn arc not infrequently 
aspirated, heng(i ), hengdi , hengan , while ddskd w) is often 
displaced by ddiskd(n), both forms moreover varying with 
td8kd(n), tdiskd{n). The full forms ddrek, ddreskan. etc., are 


imperative if immediately followed by the copula (cf. §42), 
and are occasionally used in other connections. The de¬ 


monstratives are frequently employed in the intensive form: 
handdskd^n), hamoskd{n), hameskd(n), etc tlandun, the 
ordinary form of the intensive adverb, is slightly irregular. 
Certain Jhalawans, notably the Haruni Muhammad Hasnis, 
who corrupt tho intensive proximate demonstrative pronoun 
to hannd (§129), corrupt the corresponding adverbs in a 
similar manner : hanndskd(n ), honndre(k), etc The conver¬ 
sion of the adverbs of manner into attributive adjectives lias 
already been discussed (§1*2). To this pronominal gioup 
belongs ant'd ? why? which is apparently an accusative 
from ant ? what ? and may possibly contain an older form 
of the accusative case-sullix (§139). 


§ 389 . Examples: nl antei ddsd bassunns ? e handasd 
rdhi massune, why have you come now ? he has just started ; 
eskd ki nl batanus, l handurek ut, until you come, I 
remain here; i daun ndjor massut ki kanedn dd/cha mat an 
ki i ekdn handdreskd barer), I became so ill that T hadn’t it 
in me to get as far as from there to here ; melh/c dangdit 
o, heng pattipa td , the sheep are towards this direction 
don't search for them over there ; ardngdn-a baresa ? ard»gl 
kdsa ? whence do you come and whither do you go P ama 
bassos , pidda yd siodr l how did you come, afoot or riding ? 
mon ardngdi posh tammdnusT facing in what direction have 
you set out ? 


> 
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§ 390 . Except in the case of the interrogatives the 
foice of the various senes is somewhat fluid. Thus dikan 
ohm, ekaa, which properly denote motion from, and dangi 
ongl, engi , which denote direction in, may be used of 
time, hke ‘ hereafter.’ •henceforth,’ and similar adverbs in 
nglisli: dakdn gud drajehtdk pann-a sholira, after this 
the trees will shed their leaves; e demean ki i ne Mtandnuf, 
okdn dangi i j 0 r matanut, from the day 1 saw you, yes,' 
from that time to this I haven’t been well; ainodn engi 
kane nelo kdrem aff , from this day henceforth I w.jsh im 
hands of you. Again, the series ddkd K n), okd(n), ekd(n), 
tliougli primarily denoting motion from, is sometimes used 
with reference to motion along or rest in the vicinity of 
a place : Sardvdnnd Ioshkar sobato okdn giddrengd , the 
Sarawan army passed by thereabouts at dawn; e buchdtedi 
tulpa ki nd puchchdteti lichchor, dd/cd tulfr, don’t sit on 
that rubbish or it’ll stick to your clothes, sit somewhere 
over here. 

§ 391 . The missing adverbs of time are supplied by 
combinations of the noun vakht, time, with ard ? which ? 
or with the corresponding loan-word chi ? : ard vakht ? 
chivakht ? (commonly corrupted to chiva?) when? ard 
vajehtan ? chi vakhtdn ? chivaghdn ? from what time ? 
ard va]chti8kd ? chi vakhtiskd ? chiva-iskd ? up to what 
time ? 

§ 392 . The interrogative adverb of manner also appears 
as an abstract noun, amari ? (lit. ‘ howness ’ ?) whether 
undeclined or in the construct state, amariat ? amnridi ? 
amarika ? : hamo rupoite ki ni dares , amari gum kares-ta ? 
how did you lose those rupees you took away ? ni arnariaf 
bassunus, jangat yd Jchairat ? how have you come, for war 
or in peace ? ni amarika kand sidl us ? in what wa v are 
you relation of mine ? 
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§393. Another important group of adverbs has refer- 


ence to days, 

nights and years: 

— 




aino, d&vadl, to-day. 



daro , 

yesterday. 

pagga, 

to-morrow. 


muljchudo, 

the day before 

palme , 

the day after to¬ 



yesterday. 


morrow. 


kumulj&hudo, 

three days ago. 

kude, 

three days hence. 




kumdde, 

four days hence. 



isto, 

dare nan, 
mulkho nan, 


begdi, to-night. 

last night. pand begdi, to-morrow night 
the night before palmi begdi, two nights 
I* 8 * 1 - hence, 

three nights ago. Jcude begdi , three nights 

hence. 


enakho. this year. 

bhado, last year. lo-sdl, next year. 

raustij'lchado, the year before musitimiko the year after 

last. sdl, next. 

A discussion of the derivation of these adverbs, which 
presents in some cases considerable difficulty, lies outside 
the scope of the present volume. The fact that the Brahui 
reckons the 24 hours as beginning with the evening, 
accounts for the meaning of dare nan. Though kiimuljcho 
nrm and kutnade begdi are occasionally heard, the series is 
rarely carried so far back. Indeed, one or two adverbs 
included in the series hardly belong to the workaday 
vocabulary. There are a few local variants: pagg a no 
elode, not tomorrow, tin* next day, and even elode by itself 
are sometimes used for the ordinary paltne ; ainojeho this 
year, occasionally displaces enajejio ; the Zahris conu )t 
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iato to ishto, while the Nicharis employ musijchado for 
mustirkhado . 

§394. These words are used in the first instance as 
adverbs : kand Hum aino rdhi mass, kude yd kumade dare 
rasengik, my brother started to-day and will arrive here 
three or four days from now. But they are for the most 
part susceptible of being used as declinable substantives : 
khado ainond de kand bdva Kechdi hind, ddskd batane, 
this very day last year my father went to Kech and has 
not come back yet; l dare davacli-iskd asuda matanut, u|) 
to this present day I haven't been happy here. Begat is 
of course already in an oblique case. 

§395. The concluding portion of this section has been 
reserved for a few miscellaneous adverbs which do not range 
themselves readily in any of the groups already discussed, 
and which seem to merit detailed illustration by reason 
either of the obscurity of their derivation or the idiomatic 
part they play in the language. 

§396. still; (with negative) yet:— i ne pdret 

hinak, ni anna tusunus ? 1 told you to go and are you 
still seated ? enakho anna Kachchidi hintanun, we haven’t 
gone to Kachhi yet this year; anna tufak tavdr kare kattau 
gad tammd, the crack of the rifle had hardly yet, been heard 
when the hill-sheep fell; dorvage anna much kattanus ki 
kand kuchak murue halek, as soon as yon gather up the leash 
my hound will seize the hare. Very occasionally the case- 
suffix -iska is added : anndskd batane, he’s not come yet. 

§397. rd * affain, back * "e bafa, ni vd bassunus ? 

I told you not to come, and have you come again? 
chukkate harchi ki mirana, o vd dirdi-a basaura, in spite 
of our efforts to drive the birds, they kept coming back to 
the water; enajcho ki hindt, rd losal-a baveva, if I go this 
year, I’ll come back next. 
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§398. then, later:— aslka band paraghd i ba, 

gujrd engl bin, first come to me and then go over there; 
(Id8d gait id, gnrd ba, I’m busy now, come later. 

§399. Askdr, wantonly :—kand ond lattas tappas allait, o 
dskar bass kune khalk, he and l had no feud between us, he 
came aud struck me wantonly ; I atna ode tern dagharna 
fasle bashjehio ? o dskar kure hes , kand daghdre kktodfe, 
why should I make him a present of my crops ? it wasn’t 
by accident that he brought his flock along and grazed them 
on my land; ni chasa ki i naukar at, ni askar-a baresa. 
saibe katieai sotejisa , you know I’m an inferior, so you 
come without rhyme or reason and stir up the Sahib against 
me. Askar also appears in the construct state, askarat, 
askaran , with the same meaning. 

§400. Rumalas, openly;— ni rumalds ama drogh-apasa ? 
how can you lie openly ? nd ilum kane rumalas daghdrdn 
javdb kare, your brother declined in public to give me the 
land; duzz rumalds kand monan Jcher kare, the thief ran 
barefacedly away from me. 

§401. A&tf at last;— ni aga duzzi-a kesa , net asi deas 
hallingus, if you go on thieving, you stand to be caught 
one flue day; kand pdningat kdretn kattau net td ki tene 
Jchardb karife t he declined to act according to my advice 
until in the end he brought himself to ruin. 

§402. Nilld, aimply, purely, altogether;— drogh papa , 
nilld rast pd, don’t lie, speak nothing but the truth ■ i 
nilld nd khdtirdn da mulke illeva , it’s purely on vour 
account that I leave this country; da hulliki sad rupai nilld 
tar tissunut , I’ve given a hundred rupees, hard cash, for 
this horse. 

§403. Blra, simply, etc.:-bedite blra dir karenus, 
you’ve made the broth nothing but water; enajeho darbdrafi 
blra Jhaldvdnik bassuno, Sardvdnik kul narrdno nwslikareno, 
this year only the Jhalawans have come to the durbar, the’ 
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Sara wans have all Hed and taken to the hills ; 0 bira sham,to 
bass, he came quite after sunset. The definite attributive 
adjictive 01 nliat appears to he such, bira gh a, is used in a 
similar manner : biraghd droghat khalds-a mafcsa , gird rdst 
hum pa, you w on t get off by simply lying, tell a modicum of 
truth also. Compare the use of tioa , tivagkd (§101), and of 
the two words below. 

§404. Shaun, simply, etc. i ne par# pdlh kata, ». 
shana dir hesunus, I told you to bring milk, and you’ve 
brought simply water ; dd drajcht shana pann e , this tree is all 
leaf ; nd claghdr shana pat e , kharrislnd pin aff tahti-ta. 
your land’s nothing but wood, there isn’t the name of grass 
in it. Shanag^d is also used : da tnashte hi nd ilum kanedi 
bahd karene, shanaghd biich o, this pulse your brother sold 
me is pure refuse. 

§405. Chapa, simply, etc.:-o hand pdragtdi chara 
asika bassnne, he has come to me once only ; kane chara 
bci bakdr e, pen gird-as khwahipara, I need grass only, I 
want nothing else. Charaghd is also in use. 

§406. C/m. please understand 'katie chd nd kdtum 
bakdr e , I’d have you know it's simply your welfare (lit 
head) that I desire. Emphasis and intonation, however, 
furnish the best equivalent for this highly idiomatic word : 
tend rahi manning an must ni chd kane sahi-a karesa hi 
i nd mondi-a bassuta, you ought to have told me before 
you started, that I might have come out to receive you; 
m chd rast-a pdresa, hi nd kite {chaf-a torero , you should 
have spoken the truth, so that they might have given ear 
t'» what you said; o chd duzzi kapp, ant ke ? suppose he 
doesn't thieve, what is he to do ? i chd dro gh -a pdva, vast 
pdrokd ni us, ho, ho, so I am the one who tells lies, and you 
are Mr. Truthful. 

1 Though now used as a true adverb, cha is in origin simply the imne 
bvu singular of chl-ing. Hence tho dialectical variants t£, til (§261) 
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hot. ■*» “ ft * ri:X b p i: 

minor i" > h * . 

mind is simple and hnds expression ^ ^ uot 

Sentence follows sentence knit toget t||0 

by .conjunction, jut ^ tIie > , 

conjunctions win from aad no t one has 

majority have bee illdi9 pensable. They are as 

yet succeeded in makl . ? ' h ^ ith the Brahui’s ever- 

it were stall on them , ^ world their survival in 

widening intercourse wi ^ most part a foregone 

conclusion 6 fhe Z .“lustration of these remarks will be 
found in the conditional sentence. 

The Conditional Sentence. 

nos. i.— 

",.<i I-!'”!-' «“»• 

W n an the more primitive method of splitting up the 
®wical idea into its component parts has maintained its 

SJ'SiS, a eW. - F”*v. a -*» 

expressions are preserved by a kind of atavism. 

S s409. In Brahui the idiom varies not only with the 
tribe, but with the individual. The more the tribe and the 
more the individual have come into contact with alien 
languages, the greater the tendency to affect the use o 
conjunctions. In the language of the unsophisticated 
Brahui the use of the conjunction is the exception and not 
the rule. Supposition and conclusion are presented side by 
side as independent statements, or rather the supposition is 
put in the form of a query, which is answered by the 
conclusion in the form of a rejoinder. 
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§410. To take the simple conditional: ni kdsa, i neto 
bareva , you’re going, you say, I’ll come with you ; or: are 
you going? I’ll come with you; if you’re going, I’ll come 
with you ; paisa affak itond , i ne etiva, if you've no money 
with you, 111 give you some. The conclusion may of 
course be contained in an imperative or an interrogation: 
gat affes , dir eteka, if you’re not busy, give me water; 
ni kanto salipes, i arang kav ? if you won’t stand by me, 
whither shall I go ? 

§411. If the condition refers to a remoter or improbable 
future, the idiom is somewhat peculiar. The supposition is 
presented vividly to the mind as a fait accompli ; the 
conclusion follows pat, like the conclusion of a syllogism. 
The verb of the protasis is in the past, while the verb of 
the apodosis is in the present-future, etc., as the case may be : 
sardar bing, nand bekhe kashshik , ^suppose) the chief heard— 
he’ll pluck up our root, i.e., if the chief hears, he’ll cast us out 
root and branch , mass tanka, bovot , if I can, I’ll probably 
come; kand banningna bingur, kasasc popes , if you hear 
of my arrival, please tell no one ; ni narrds, i dd mulkati 
tulparot, if you run away, I don’t intend to stay in this 
country. 

§412. To express a past unfulfilled condition the verb 
is placed in the imperfect in both sentences : i narrdta 
Ioshkar munhchdi a narraka, had I run, the army would 
have run in a body ; jtcano ilumas-a massnsa , aiw> kand cloc 
halkusa , had you been a true brother, you would have 
grasped my hand (in friendship) to-day. In the case of the 
substantive verb the past is commonly used for the imperfect, 
especially for vividness : pindingan ni kaskusa, jwdn ass, it 
were well you had died sooner than beg. 

§413. In the Jhalawan dialect the place of ^the imper¬ 
fect is preferably taken by the past conditional (§316) : ni 
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kam kite duzzosus, ? »« mare Ichalosut, had you stolon my 
she-goat, I would have beaten your son; m mahdlau rdhi 
mar' sue, dare irugian must rasengoeus, had you started 
betimes, you would have arrived here before dinner. If, as 
sometimes happens, both tenses are used side by side, the 
past conditional is generally found in the protasis, the 
imperfect in the apodosis: i ml nraghai barosut, nt zarhr-a 
narrisa, had I come to your house, you would certainly have 

run away. 

§414. The conditional conjunctions aga (agar), ki, if. 
In view of the possible ambiguity in these disjunct sen¬ 
tences, it is not surprising that the Bralmi makes an ever- 
increasing use of the conditional conjunctions, which not 
only facilitate the expression of his ideas, but add to his 
mental machinery. The insertion of the conjunction simply 
binds the sentences together ; the tense of the verbs is in no 
wise altered : ni aga kdsa, i veto bareva, if you’re going, I’ll 
come with you; sarddr aga bing, nand be]che kashshik, if the 
chief hears* he’ll cast us out root and branch; i H narrata , 
lashkar muchchdi-a narrdka , had I run, the army would 
have run in a body. It should be noted that ki never, aga 
ravelv, stands first in the sentence; their proper place is 
immediately after the subject. Ki has often a temporal 
rather than a conditional force i§419). 

§415. The conclusive conjunctions yard, ala , to. The 
conclusion is itself not infrequently introduced by one of t e 
conjunctions gurd, ala , to, which may be rendered by ‘ then, 
‘weir ‘why,’or some such word: o aga aino baton , 9 n - a 
chas ki ddvae bdi ties, if he doesn’t turn up to-day, then you 
may take it that he lost his case ; kana hitdk aga rdst oflas* 

ala drogk hum ™ a f aror > if m 7 words don,t come true > weil 
they won’t prove lies at any rate; aino aga bassos, to 

kullan jtodn e, if you come to-day, why that’s the best of 
ah In. such sentences also the conditional conjunction is 
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frequently omitted : narritamna, ala ant-a karena ? if we 
nt fled, what on earth were we to do? kaud arig^a 

» T.n”^ * ^ bardm ' a kdva < if thoy kill my husband, 

en marry you ; bohar asi sal rasempak-ta, to mulke 
8unn-a kek, if one fine year he doesn’t receive the revenue, 
well he 11 lay the country waste. 


§416. The conditional conjunction aga na, if not. The 
ordinary way of expressing the idea conveyed by ‘other¬ 
wise’ is to repeat the verb of the first clause in the 
negative : ni [ago) bonus, jiodn, (aga) bataves, nd mulk 
sarkdri-a marek , if you come in, well and good, otherwise your 
land will become confiscated to Government. The negative 
verb may, however, be omitted and its place taken by aga na : 
ni aga bassus, jtoan, aga na, nd mulk sarkdri-a marek ; o 
JchaJchar, lagga, aga na, apokas ikina hatarena, burn, oh fire, 
or we’ll bring a rival for you (a regular child’s saying to 
a fire that won’t burn). 


The Concessive Sentence. 

§417. The concessive conjunctions aga, agak4 } although. 
The concessive sentence is on all fours with the conditional. 
The use of the conjunction simply makes the concessive 
meaning the more explicit: ni (aga, agaki) sadvdr pds, i 
nedi bdcar-a kappara, though you say it a hundred times. 
I won’t trust vou. 


The Temporal Sentence. 

§418. A temporal relation between two sentences can be 
expressed without employing a conjunction: pir-a kek, 
puden-a marek, when it rains, it turns cold ; harvakht i ond 
jahai hinata, ode khantavata. whenever I went to his place, 
I missed seeing him ; khalk tulokass, dung rasefe, the people 
were seated when the robber-band came down upon them. 
If there is some contingency implied in the temporal clause, 
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the ordinary rule of the conditional applies to to of 

the verb (§411): pAtin haraenga, kasarat » * 

when and if be returns from g-thermg wood, the 

chances are he'll shoot on the way home. The 
between a temporal and a conditional sentence .s of course 

often somewhat subtle. 

419 The temporal conjunction kl, when. The insertion of 
a conjunction in such sentences merely makes the^temporal 

relation explicit: <hm « f ^ 

when the thief makes off. he doesn't advert.se h.s move 

meets; Honda ki l&anat-ta, tufakat galena-la, 111 shoot 

Tm on sight; i o„d khalkdi ki hinata, o baya twaka, 

ihenever I went to his encampment, he used to show me 

his heels; beirake ki pul&r , JHaldvdnna lashkar pinna, 

when they seized the banner, the army of the Jkalawans 


was broken. 

§420. The negative plays an important part in temporal 
sentences of past narration. Its use in the first clause 
implies an abrupt interruption in the action by the second, 
which is usually, but not necessarily, introduced by the 
conjunction: o narritavesas ki nan rasefen-ta, he had 
scarcely begun to run away when we overtook him ; o 
ghrthre keb kattavesas, pulus halk-ta. no sooner had he 
approached the town than he was arrested by the police. 
This idea is idiomatically expressed by coupling affirmative 
' and negative together : o iraghe kungag kuntavesas ki 
memdnk bassur, he had barely tackled his meal when the 
guests arrived ; nan urd gh dn pfsh tanwidn pesh tammif avan, 
pxr malingd, we no sooner put our face out of doors than 
the rain began. 


§421. The temporal conjunction id ki. Used with the 
affirmative verb, td ki means as long as, whilst, since : 
td ki zinda ut, ne yat-a keva , as long as I live I’ll remember 


\ 
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you; td ki l kdrem karenut m - » , 

be en toiling, you’ve been asleep ^ T"”? Whi ‘ 9t IVe 

shahrafi &anlau«t, s ince I’ve come hi * tn 1 * 

on you in the village. re ’ * haven’t set eyes 

§422. Used with the negative - 0 - 0 , 1 , 
denotes until If referent ^ b the con junction 

1^‘tt “ * HZ/*, mind'you 

don t nse from here untU I eome ; * « ni ^ / ZdlTk 

«<. until you oome, I remain here; td ki ona tufakZ 

tamre bmtavemnjang katlavm, until we heard the found 
of his nfle, we didn’t show fight. 

§423. The compound hametkd ki, lit. up to that time 
that, is used m the same manner and with the same meanings 
In some parts dang ki, lit. in this direction, that, may be 
heard, and also tdn-kt, which may be a corrupted form of 
either td ki or dang ki. 

The Final Sentence. 

§424. The final conjunctions A 1 f (han)ddrki ki (lit f ftr 
the sake of this, that), that, in order that; navd, ki navd 
lest. The present indefinite, or subjunctive as it might be 
called, is generally used in the subordinate clause even m 
past narration (§312): hullie ten ka ki i stoar marev, saddle 
the horse that I may ride; i ond pdraghdi hand dr ki hindt 
ki 0 kand arze bine , I went to him that he might listen to 
my petition; i Jchuliva navd 0 ne tchane, I’m afraid lie may 
see you ; ]cha]chare kasjif ki ,navd nand urae hushe, put out 
the fire or it’ll burn down our house. In past narration 
the subordinate verb is occasionally in the imperfect, and 
imperfect and present indefinite are sometimes even used 
loosely side by side: i handarki Jchnlisusut ki navd 0 ne 
Jchanaka. gira-as pareka , I had feared he might see you an( j 

Q 
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something1 ■ »-«* •—-» “ ‘ 

«”**<». WP**"# *’ jfjjjj ^ to say, not that he 

that he might lend an ear to what 1 Had ro say, 

[night rebuke me. 


The Relative Sentence. 

5425 The language is devoid of a relative pronoun, and 

(§322). The most primitive way of expressmg the dea 
conveyed by a relative pronoun in other languages >s to state 
two apparently independent sentences ode by s.de. I h 
forefront is placed the element common to both. If this is 

"i. .»u r b, « a. .1 ft. 

trative pronouns especially in the intensive form {cf. §131). 
Its case depends of course on its function in the sentence to 
which it primarily belongs. If it happens to be the subject 
of the second sentence, it is generally omitted altogether in 
it ; otherwise it is represented as a rule by a pronoun : hame 
kaizi mrrdne , learn jchalkand off, that prisoner who has 
escaped, doesn’t belong to my encampment; hamo shahrdn t 
peth tanimat, detik-parag£dit e, the village I came from, 
lies to the east; hamo mahridi i siodr assut, pir aaaaka, the 
riding camel I rode on, was old ; hamo hullie l ichado halkuaut, 
enokho paddi aad rupalai tiaaut-ta , that horse I had bought 
last year, I gave back this year for a hundred rupees. 


§426. If the relation between the two sentences is hyp 0 " 
thetical, the tense is governed by the rules in the con¬ 
ditional sentence: harkaa kand hukme mannitau, * dd 
shahrdn kashshiva-ta , every man who dares to disobey my 
order, I’ll turn out of this village; harkaa kand hukme 
f nannitavaka, i da shahrdn kashshdta-ta, I would have 
turned out of this village any man who dared to disobey my 
order. 
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.« k qulihd b, „ 

. p»J 2Er ( ,; * h »—• 

used is of L™ 7 ‘ §7 ) - The tone ot the enclitic so 
hTZ effT^ 1D “° TOy indefinite ; on the contrery it 

or object referred P * ?‘ mamg more **>otly the person 
oojeot referred to: W huchchat i ne n i.hdn ti.^t 

ZtlZ:!? ine ' ** —* I pointed St 

f '~ * thorn ™n “to its foot; Aomo bandaaha.edn 

from who** I h*^K dd * d Kachchidi *“*«. that very man 
from whom I bought this horse, has just gone to Kachhi. 

Th ‘ c#B j , " ,cti ® B **■ Except in the simpler 

there is a growing tendency to knit the sentences 
together by means of the relative conjunction ki. Its 

SS-JS* “°‘ neces8ari| y “»ke any formal difference in 
the structure of tfie sentences; the enclitic -at is generally 

attached to the antecedent except in the cases noted in 
the preceding paragraph: e bondagiat ki ne ikanane, „d 
eifate-a leele , every man who has ever seen you, sings your 
praises; homo ni asset ki Jekndo dare batsutut, you were 
the man who had come here last year; antas ki ni pdroi at, 
dam pa, say what you have to say, now; girS-ot ki band 
tlwmnd melhk aseur, enajcho kul hinguno, whatever sheep 
my brother had, have lambed this year; ddkdn gad antat 
k\ kana jcjiuda kare, kane kabil e, henceforth whatever 
my God may do, I accept; kamo tajjie ki ni bieennt, jafo 
hushane-ta, the flame has singed the meat you’ve roasted: 

aait ki dro gh a pdik, mon-ta maun e, the face of the 
liar is blackened; bandog base ki dauno bafchto* mart, 
jchuddnd shukre ke, let the man to whom such a lot may 
fall, give God the thanks; hamo mar at o ki ni daro hit-a 
kare»a, aino paddi bassune, the lad with whom yon were 
talking yesterday, has come back to-day. 

<l 2 
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^ ^ antecedent may stand structurally outside the 
§489 . The snteeeo _ {( instead by a pronoun 

impendent clause, and ^ . %Ma m . a *„«*», 

“ ” P ^-L^ that lad with whom you were talking 
padat bout"*, Wa< Mfim . a Hiclei 

yesterday, has come back to-d y, whose 

* „«*>*-* &Ut~o, *h»t manjnU duti-ta 

t f tKp,.« Kave wielded the sword; homo sardarat . 

~ »«“ *> “««'»* “ b “ 

hand, was Shah Bai Khan. 

§430. Even in such sentences the conjunction 
+1 i+trtl though it* omission is often ftwk 
^^rTin^oon-derable loosene* in the 
Znctur. tfthe* relntivc sentences The antecedent may 
£T‘ nominative pe~U», standing without structural relation 

to either clause: iaamkatSa* « 

-r«, that horse whose forefoot was injured 

__ also some other unsoundness in it; bamo bandajfAa' *» 
hiva-U dut* sums. jimd-U tarmr d*t- marek, the man 
whose father timed thief, he is sure to turn thief himself. 
And finally sentence, like the following are not uncommon, 
whieh the is dear, but a logical analysis un- 

“ * : bmmdmgAatemd ki bdvo-ta duzz mast, mdr-ta zarur 


The Cental Sentence. 

§431. TV wusl conjunction «, because. Though ki is 
uaed'by as a causal conjunction it is generally P re ” 

ceded by a pronominal phrase, e.g., ante* ki, lit why ? that, 
mmimseH H, lit for tike sake of what? that kamddfki ki, 
far the sake of this, that: &kmlpo-ta ki kdik , don't beat him 
or he'll go; i me tied etivm mmiei ki mi duzzi karemits. I’ll 
punish you because you hare committed theft ; and fchank 
Qafimkdm pmrr attur amtmseki ki omd mar katkat, his 
eyes were full of team at the death of his son ; i handafki 
^amsk mi ki o baton, Tm glad he didn't come. 
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Miscellaneous Conjunctions. 

§432. Kt, that In addition to the other uses noted 
above *» ia used to introduce the oratio recta after verbs of 
saying, thinking, etc.: o pare ki i pagga bareea, he said 
he would come to-morrow. The oratio oblique is rarely 
employed.. o pore hi o pagga baroe. The verb of saying, eta, 
may be id,omaticaUy omitted : .order tea* banderole raueb 
kx tena tufakite petita kobo, the chief collected his 
men and told them to put the match to their guns. 


§433. o, and. This conjunction is frequently omitted, 
especially between nouns and verbs in the same grLmaticai 
lelation -.hand are bogie (o) pore, my wifewept and said. It 
* sounded m close connect,on with the preceding w J; thi 
this ends in -o, the long vowel may coalesce with the 
conjunction to form the diphthong -o*.- hogbeu pare she 
wept and said; while a final short -o followed by’ the 
njunction is as a rule hardly sounded at all: da Ivmm' u 
mar drogh-a pdpasa, this mother and son don’t be. 


§434. A, and. This form of the conjunction is regularly 
used in certain pronominal combinations: i-a-m vast pan, 
naneai kas bdvar-a kappak, though you and I may speak 
the truth, not a soul will credit us; da home lath ha r e 
k% nan-a-num dare Jchandn-ta, this is that army we and you 
saw here. It is seemingly preserved in the compound word 
btl-asum, bow and arrow, rainbow, and it is possibly the 
original form of the conjunction. 


§435. Urn, hum, also:— «i aga jican mb, i hum duzzi 
kattanut , righteous though you are, I too have committed 
no theft; i hum (chalkut-ta, kand mar um fchalk-ia, not only 
did I myBelf beat him, but my son beat him into the bargain. 
The Persian form ham is sometimes used, but it is generally 
regarded as Burnt , and the same applies in a greater degree 
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to W, which ha. been introduced from Bindhi: m * » 

pdsa, you too will say so. 

§436. TS, *r; V« • • • V 5 > “ th ® ‘ ' 
dddTLrf fd ede, of these hones take this one or that ; 

har-voW U i me pemdtedr batimydf, yd tenal bares, ya 

tend Ummte mum Hit, the next time I summon you, please 

either come yourself or send your brother. 


§ 487 . WH . . . <o> net, nsither ... nor <f386) = * 

t&mddfidn &mlU» mei bamdaftfm, I fear neither God nor 
man; i net of an narrdnut o net nean narrot , I have nei e 
fled from Mm nor am I likely to flee from you. 


§438. Maga (magary, but:-* baseuia, mag a kane 
kasardi pen kkabaras raeengd , I would have come, but l 
received other tidings on the road; o pare aett, magu hart 
pen kdremas, he said one thing, but did another. The form 
magar may be regarded as surut. 
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the intebjeotioh. 

1439. It will be useful to note a few of the commoner 
sounds and exclamations used to express emotion. These 
mdude not only • vocal gestures.’ but also words which have 
been, and in some cases still are, full parts of speech. 

ye8:_ kurat0 U,at hau > will you go with 

In “ J 68 ' v h<S V6rb U8ed iD the “Rogation is gener- 

y repeated in the answer: dd hulli ni e? hau, haul e, is 
this horse yours ? yes, it’s mine. 

... I 441- r “ :_ ™ kan& hitejudnlat bingiu, ? h . m 

«a fcW- i ^ r markS Pr0per ' y ? ° h yCS : l “f ak ™ tovar 
Bkafm tamma ? h-m, tamma, did the sound of the gun 
reach your ear ? yes, it did. 

§442. Jl, yes (to superiors )hulliteki itputl rutdnut T 
y*. have you cut lucerne for the horses? yes, sir; huchche 
pakurokarenmt jitfoaja, karenuf ? have you saddled tte 
? yes, master, I have. It is often coupled with hau .- 

• j 448- t Chik ' ’ ” 0, The Priniitive mode of express- 

Cmit 4 CU0kin « “ U ®d. but not soZZ 
cUk : tragi kungunut ? (chik), have you had your foods 

Hie sound, which resembles the dick of J "b-Ser is' 
accompanied by a side-toss of the head. ' 

, Ahah ’ no: —dd bandagie mutt jc handnut T dhah 

have you seen this poison before? no; guthgic kathttZ) 

*“*’ atno kaththilano, have they pvdled up the lucemi, 

rooU? no, not to-day. The final syUable of dhah is oWd 
exceedingly short. ob PP ed 

l^Jt 45 ' <n0) ’ ™ : ~ dam darenu, t naA , are you 

bred? uo; Mardtte bei karenutf nah dditkd UttanuUd 

have you given the bullocks grass ? no, I haven’t yet. 
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§446. Jvodn, very well:-'? aino Sebldi kdva, juxm, hin , 
I’m off to Sibi to-day, very well, go. 

§447. Shukr, thank goodness i—shukr Jchandf-ne, thank 
goodness I saw you. 

§448. Mdr, oh mar da chucha amaro jwtinoas e , oh 
my, what a fine baby he is. 

§449. dl khudd, my God:—/* Jchuda da amaro sdddras 
e, my God, what a curious creature. The Garr Sasolis 1 
make use of an extraordinary expletive: o kand Jcharrund 
khudd. dd Jehalkand kullana katum sholok e , oh my green 
God, all the men in this village have their head shaven. 

§450. Vah vd, hullo:— yah vd, jtodnanga arista kdrem 
handad e ki ni karenus ? hullo, is this work you’ve done 
the work of honest men ? vah vd, aino jiodno kusas bendnus, 
bless us, you’ve put on a mighty fine shirt to-day. 

§451. Shdbd8, bravo:— shdbas, hullie sharr jchar-Jcharra 
karenus, bravo, you’ve currycombed the horse splendidly. 
It may be used ironically, especially when preceded by vd : 
vd shdbds, kand meljite gum karenus, bassunus ? capital, have 
you come back after letting my sheep go astray ? 

§452. Puhu, by Jove:— puhu, ballo vallaras e , by Jove 
it’s a big flock of birds. 

§453. Puh, pshaw:— puh, ni ardkd ballo areas massusf 
pshaw, what made you such a fine fellow ? The same 
contemptuous meaning is expressed vulgarly by turt and 
purt. 


1 The Garr Sasolis are the Brahui men of Gotham or Abdera : bfihe 
harrifSr : «« dunyaft stal are ? pare ; Sasoli jakkas-a khalek, they naked 
the ass whether he had any relations in the world ; ‘ well,* quoth he, ‘ the 
6aaoli is always boasHng of the connection.’ H 
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§454:. Ala, alavd, alavd chd, ho ho:— ni chara drogh-a 
pd8a alavd rdst pdrokd nl us, you tell nothing but a pack 
of lies ho ho, so you’re the only man who speaks the truth. 

§455. Shdla ( shalla ), pray God shdla, zu bare , pray 
God he come quickly. Its obvious derivation from in 
shd lldh is not always felt : shala, Jchuda kand dude dmin 
ke, pray heaven, God fulfil my prayer. 

§456. Ehabardar, take care:— Jchabarddr, hulli khaloe- 
ne, take care, the horse’ll kick you. 

§457. Vde nd jdndi, ( jdnaki ), woe betide you \~vde nd 
jdndi aga kand huchche sdr kattaves, woe betide you if you 
don t look after my camel ; sobato hdzir matavdre, vde 
numd jdnaki, if you’re not present to-morrow early, on 
your head be it. The expression is an adaptation from 
Persian. 

§458. Arman, ala i\—armdn, kand tufak ddsa radd-a 
matavaka, ala aino sudn ser-a karena, alas, had my shot not 
missed just now, we would to-day have had our fill of meat. 

§459. Aboe, woe:— aboe kand ari gh tdiska jangdn 
harsenglane, woe, my husband has not yet returned from 
the battle. 

§460. Toba, fie :—toba, bald-aseti arengdnun, fie, we are 
caught in a calamity. 

§461. To this category belong the various sounds addressed 
to animals. The following are some of the calls : kick, to a 
kid, d-r-r m T-T;. to a sheep, chuh, to a dog. Chalch , chih, 
ohi are used to drive on a dog, a goat and cattle respectively; 
from the last sound is derived the child’s word for cattle, 

chid. Commands to halt are hash-sh-sh ., to a donkey, 

pasht, to a horse. Eush-sh-sh • ••• • • IS used to make a camel 
kneel down. is the general command to dnnk. 
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